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JOURNEY FROM MADRAS, &c- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF CANARA. 


T>EFORE I proceed to give an «TCcovint of iny journey through 
the province Cemara^ I shall prepare iny reader, by detailing 
tlie answers which were sent to my (|uerjcs by Mr. Ravensliaw, tlie 
collector of the southern division ; a young gentleman who does 
credit to the school of Colonel Reach and to Mr. Ilurdis, under 
whom he was formed to lousiness. 

Quey'ij 1st. What proportion of your district consists of land that 
has always been uiicultiN ated ? Of this, wliat part might, m ith proper 
management, be converted into rice-ground ? what part into coco- 
nut or Betd-nut gardens ? What proportion of this waste land is now 
cleared for grass, what is under forest, and what is enclosed for 
plantations of timber trees, firewood, &c. 

Answer. No account of the extent of jungles (forests) has ever 
been taken. All the surveys that have been made c)jily went to 
ascertain the cultivated lands, and those capable of culture, but not 
at present cultivated, and which arc 11 l,,9().5:j 3Jornj/s. Of this, 
24, 181 Moraxfs are cleared for grass, 7,013 have a capability of being 
converted into rice ground, and 1,73,9 are fit for gardens. No 
VoL. IIL B 


CHAPTER 

XIV. 


Jan. 15. 

IMr. Raven- 
bhaw’s an- 
swers to my 
queries. 
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CIlAPri'R account is kept of the quantity cncloscil for tiiuher, but all the 
remainder would answer for the purpose. N. B. The average Moraij 
Jan. 15. is 45 Guntas, each 33 feet square, or 49,005 s(juare feet, aiul is 
therefore nearly acre. 

Q. 2d. What proportion of your district consists of rice-laud ? 
Of this, Avhat proportion has been cultivated last year, \rhal has 
been Avaste or unoccupied ? 

yl. 247,218 Moray s ; of which 225,782 were cultivated, and the 
remainder was Avaste, OAving to a Avant of tenants. Of that Arhicb 
Avas cultivated, 1,591 JMorays Avere overfloAved, and the crops 
destroyed. 

Q., 3d. What proportion of your district consists of garden 
grounds? In these, hoAv many coco-nut or lictcl-imt trees, and 
trees for supporting pepper vines, are planted r Is the estimate 
of these founded on any recent survey, or from an old valua- 
tion ? 

A. The number of trees contained in the gardens, according to 
the public accompts, are, coco-nut 6'95,()6‘0, llitcl-niit 1,1, >.850, 
Mangos 59,772, sundries 54,36‘2, [)eppcr vines tibS.S'JS. Tins esti- 
mate is formed from an old survey made in the year 179;. "fhe 
number of trees, of each description, is at least double of Avluit is 
here mentioned. 

Q. 4th. How many ploughs are there in your district r 
A. 71,716. 

Q. 5th. IloAV many slaves of all ages, and both sexes ? 

A. 7924. 

<2. 6'th, How many houses ^ 

A. 71,856'. 

Q. 7th. Of these, how many are inhabited by Christians ‘ 

A. 2,545. 

Q. 8th. Hoav many by Mussulmans, including ? 

A. 5,223. 

Q. 9th. How many by Brahmans, including AVr/?<5?o-<> 
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A. 7,187, exclusive of Kankdnies, tlie Brahmans of which nation CHAPTER 

XIV. 

are confoumled witli the other casts. 


Q. 10 th. How many by Jahj 
A. 2,700. 

Q. 11th. How many by those who wear the Lingam ? 

A. 880. 

Q. 12th. How many by A'a/rj 

A. 788. 

Q. 13th. How many by Alassadij Buntars ? 

A. 7,123. 

Q. 14th, How many hy Jain Buntars? 

A. 1,0(50. 

Q. 15th. How many by Kankdnies? 

A. 2,434. 

Q. Ibth. How many animals of the cow kind are there in your 
district ? 

A. Cows 62,130, males 08, 86'0, calves 50, 10 , 9 . 

Q. 17 th. How many animals of the buffalo kind ? 

A. Females 12,12.9, males 43,506’, calves 6,882. 

Q. 18th, Wliat ([uantity of seed rice is sown annually? As the 
llany differs in different districts, it will be necessary to state this 
h\ Morays Mangalore, or at least to state the proportion which 
the Hany of each district has to that measure. 

A. 2,36,374 Morays of 60 Afangalort Ilanics. N. 13. This Moray 
contains 3,847i cubical inches ; the see<l therefore is about 123,000 
bushels. 

Q. 19 th. What goods are exported by tlie sea from your j)ortion 
of Canara, and to- what annual amount ? 

Q. 20 th. What goods are imported by sea, and to what annual 
amount ? 

Q. 21 st. What goods arc exported from your division o\ Canara 
by land, and to what annual amount? 


Jan. 1.5* 
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CHAPTER 





General 
statement of 
commerce by 

sea. 


Q. 22(1. What goods are imported by land, and to what annual 
amount ? 

A. Annexed are statements of the exports and imports by sea, 
from the revenue accompts, for two years during the government 
of the Sultan; and for one year, since the country has come under 
the government of the Company. 

The particulars of this commerce will be seen by consulting 
these : I shall, however, state the general result. 

Account of the exports and imports into Mangalore Taluc (district) 


by sea. 



1 Imports. 

Exports. 

Fusly or revenue year 1203 
Ditto - - - - 1205 
Ditto - - - - 1210 

Pagodas Fans. Anas* 

39,118 5 141 

13,641 6 2 

84,461 7 19 

Pagodas Fans. Anas. 

58,581 4 2^ 

68,903 0 3 

1,72,427 2 10 


From this will be evident, the immense benefit that the country 
has received by a change of government. 

Commerce No custom-housc accompt has been forwarded of the exports 
by laud. imports by land ; but Mr. Ravenshaw states the former to con- 

sist chiefly of salt, salt-fish, Betel-nut, ginger, coco-nuts, coco-nut 
oil, and raw-silk, to the annual amount of 20,388 Pagodas. The 
imports are chiefly clotlis, cotton, thread, blankets, tobacco, and 
black cattle, with a small (piautity of pepper, and sandal wood, to 
the amount of 37,455 Pagodas. The balance, in favour of the di- 
vision of the province under Mr. Ravenshaw, is therefore 70,899 
Pagodas, each worth at the mint price very nearly 0|</. 

Along with these answers to my queries, Mr. Ravenshaw most 
obligingly sent me some valuable statements relative to the quan- 
tity of seed required for rice lands, and to the quantity of produce, 
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of which I shall hereafter avail nn self. He also favoured me with 
a statenu'pt of the population made up about this time ; and reliance 
may be jilaced on its accuracy with respect to numbers. I have 
taken the liberty of altering the orthography, to make it conform- 
able to the other parts of my account. The difl'erent casts are de- 
tailed in the usual confused manner, with which they are spoken of 
by the native oflicers of revenue. 


CHAPPER 

XIV. 

Jan. 15. 
Popvilation, 


Kaneh Shumareh, or statement of Casts, Men, Boys, Women, and Girls in 
the ten Tallies or districts of the Southern division of the province of 
Canara. 


No. 

Casta or Trades. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

Brahmam, Nearly all but that of holding the 
plough ------- 

6867 

126’77 

G.Qa'j 

13192 

i 

4080 

36 SSI 

2 ' 

Cooi'/rixfullp. The same - _ - - 

320 

762 

450 

799 

275 ' 

22 S() 

3’ 

Kanhhiics. Bankers, bhopkeopers, and traders 

2434 

4724' 

2419 

4.495 

M36 

13074 

4 

Pcmia ar a 2d sort. Same, but in a lower line 

132 

242 

112 

281 

82 ! 

717 

5 

Norak^ar, Cultivators, and shopkeepers - 

277 ' 

544 

269 ' 

542 

140 

1501 

6 

Htanicds, Employed in low olliccs at heathen 
temples - - - - - 

880 

1466 

744 


.150 

4020 

7 

Gujjcr, Merchants from GkJJckU 

.1 

38 

— 

8 

5 

51 

8 

Iluvry Chittk'S, Merchants - - - 

!(>*! 

293 

1 29 

291 

83 

79(> 

!) 

Lin^uhantar, Merchants, usually called Hanijit^ar 

;) 2 S 

57 3 

205 

535 

151 

1464 

loUiujputu, ^IcssBnf>crs, SDldiors, iiinl robbers 

*17 

9J 

:)8 

79 

23 

231 

11 

[Satanic^, Adorn the idol rw/z/Gf - - - 

6 

10 

3 

9 

4 

2(i 

1 ‘2 ; llelinirjus luendicanls 

114 

181 

67 

151 

74 

476 

13 

P(i tragi s. Ditto _ - - - 

6 

11 

1. 

7 

5 

27 

14 

Kfainas, Cultivators - - - - 

2700 

5108 

2307 

47t;3 

1914 

11092 

13 

'Bunfs, Ditto - - - - 

8183 

19349 

7775 

19011 

665 I 

52819 

1() 

\Davaclj/gar (Dciagaica). Musicians 

1583 

2S(;3 

D>79 

296*8 

9FS 

7853 

17 

1 Naim. Farmers . _ - - 

788 

1718 

/4S 

1800 

620 

4886 

18 

Ijiloi'/af/s. Fai iners and merehants 

3835 

6383 

3402 

Cni' 

2;^ 2 

19143 

1.9 

! Similar to the iSfaiiicay No. 6. - 

160 

206 

111 

31 S 

1 

722 

20 

('ar\L(n\ Generally seamen _ - - 

28 

33 

8 

i'A) 

5 

82 

21 

Mussulmans. Exclusive ol MoplaijSj and aitists 

13S8 

2276 

1200 

2;'.7; 

832 

6685 

22 

CuniunSy J'orlUMe-tellers, exorcists 

14:; 

231 

IKS 

2 h; 

83 

66s 

23 

C/if/pli/gur. Day labourers (a Mussulman word) 

43 

72 

21 

73 

2i' 

189 

24 

: Boinehutv Attendants on the iilols of destructive 
Spirits - - . - - 

22 1 

414 

147 


124 

1052 

25 

\CoUiiitryy Chilli vutois, and servants 

323 

103? 

410 

10.;2l 

417 

2916* 

26* 

Carda Kahkanas. Ditto 

719 

1385 

59 s 

1 336 

399 

3718 

27 

KanL6nif Wallttignr. Messenger?, kc. 

27 > 

511 

205 

517 

125 

135S 

28 

C/iitptogar. Carpenters, woodt uttcis, kc. 

239 

400 

176 

43y.' 

126 

1 1 17 
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CHAPTFJl 

XIV. 


Jan, 1.). 


No. 

Caits 01 Trades, 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women, 

Girls. 

Total, 

’^9 

1 fjuat. Persons employed by the great to sing their 
praises - , - - - 

N 

Ill 

1 1 1 

17 

12 

56 

r>o 

(Jamia Darla fVocul, Cultivators 

3271 

(>:is 

1 3.587 

62<>4 

27O8 

18777 

;3i 

])i/i(aras\ People who extract the juice of palm*; 
Marattuhs (Sadras of that DLsa), Cultivators 

1 1397 

20222 

8087 

m7i> 

: 6079 

53764 

o': 

jpi.; 

329« 


315: 

1285 

9424 

f'yJ 

Dtdor, A savage race, who eat cats, and with 
creat propriety are called tnurJerers 

Hi 

29 

13 

23 

14 

79 

34- 

Kdatrij/as (pretenders to the 2il. cast). Melea- 
gers, robbers, X’C. - 

2S9 

fo7 

295 

640 

170 

1762 

35 

M()}^ai/ar. Fishermen, boatmen 

2410 

4017 

1 530 

4166 

1340 

11062 

31) 

hir.si.s» Merclnints _ - - . 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— - 

8 

37 

‘Drlics. Oil-makers - . - . 

755 

r:()V) 

553 

1283 

500* 

36O8 

oS| 

Garbidda Kankdnks, Gardeners, and cultivators 

1J4 

193 

()j 

167 

40 

465 

39 

(’hristians. Cultivators, merchants, iicc. 

2545 

3701 

I96\s 

;)6o3 

160.5 

10877 

40 

{'megcifer. (Jvillivators - - - 

(>;> 

S9 

58 

97 

31 

275 

41 

Cabbadi. Sellers of butter, and milk 

23 

31 

12 

33 

16 

92 

42 

Curret/ Cudmdacr. A low cast of cultivators 

20(; 

4.57 

26' J 

393 

182 

1273 

43 

Mdlajjala Biluaras, (Tiars) 'Poddy -sellers 

12S 

219 

83 

219 

6*2 

583 

44 

Mar, Marat tabs, (ailtivutors 

11 

74 

5'f 

fi9 

22 

220 

45 

Mahif-cudis, Cultivators living on the hills 

57.0 

8S5 

104 

863 

.247! 

2399 

4(; 

llola Daxaru ( Uabpccas?), Cultivators 

155 

330 

15(1 

334 

124 

938 

47 

Bhijru. Day labourers . - - 

2():> 

402 

190 

377 

175 

1144 

48 

Candlagar, Farmers - - - 

57 

10() 

71 

102 

38 

317 

49 

Upar, Pioneers « . - - 

6 

9 

3 

6' 

— 

18 

50 

(jarnadj/. Snako-calchors . - . 

1 

4 

0 

1 

— 

7 

SI 

(knapgar {luiUves (){ Ooa), Merchants 

46' 


77 

94 

44 

330 

52 

Autgnr, A sort of actors^ who represent the 
ancient wars of India 

;• 

lJ5j 

7 

1 

.5 

1 2 

15 

5J 

('u/icbittfgar. Farmers . - - 

iS 

21 

18 

21 

10 

70 

5 1- 

Coi/uitfj/ fl'''ai,syasj. Merchants of the .jd puie 
cast - , - - - 

12 

18 

()' 

:? 

5 

.56* 

55 

Baairat. (’ollectors, and veiidei s of drugs 

12 

17 

18 

17 

8 

6*0 

j() 

Duwbar. 'Pumljlers. . - - 

.5 

20 

10 

2.5 

8 

6*3 

5? 

Bardsegar. Labourers, and cultivators 

.‘31 

4() 

26 

50 

38 

160 

5S 

Baifinll. Farmers - - . - 

IS 

47 

11 

52 

19 

129 

59 

Uachcimr. iMessengers, soldiers, robbers 

5 

8 

0 

8 

3 

21 

0*0 

Garsur. A set of people living in forests, on what 
they can procnr<' wild there 

()' 

6 


6' 

0 

14 

()1 

llarnaj. Day labourers . . - 

1 1 

18 

7 

14 

5 

44 

0’2 

Barsagur. Farme/s . - - - 

21. 

.54 

35 

.5()’ 

LS 

16*3 

05 

Mar han d ( W'hallnin: - ), Day labourers, Mes- 
senger'*, Ac. 

119^ 

1634 

833 

1594 

6‘03 

46’()4 

(n 

Vundacar. Land m 'a-uiers - - - 

5 

12 

9 

10 

p 

83 

0’5 

Buy. Pa!aii(iui!id)eare!'s 

171 

28-! 

1:34 

278 

9S 

794 

f[6 

Mat/i/ Buy. 

7 

i i 

8 

10 

4- 

33 

^’7 

Citomaru Marafl'i/is. Farmers 

.) 

IJ 

3 

10 

8 

3k 

6'8 

Tdinga lluly<:;::!r\. rr.oier", and labourers. Tcllgu 
Ba '< ijiL. anud i( a ru da 

o'J 

48 

30 

55 

22 

I5.‘» 

op 

Van ibi. Farnieis (d nuie Sudra descent 

179 

4 17 

200 

36*1 

1:36 

114k 
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No. 

Casts or 'I'radcs. 

II MISC-S. 

Men 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls 

Total. 

70 

jloiurcy (Mo^ai/ar Ku, 35,), Boatmen 

1 : 1 .) 

iZiS 

IZ4 

217 

98 

687 

71 

C allots. \'iinou 1 mmvkts _ - . 

171 

‘Z99 

liO 

291 

loO 

842 

7'^ 

Jo^^ifs. luOii’ious nuMKliciiMts - - - 

‘ZOO 

332 

lOo 

319 

102 

.913 

70 

Hu fiarii/. Shopkcojjeis, servants 

11‘Z 

229 

89 

213 

6'7 

598 

71 

Cutuharu. (Oittle-iliivers, and dealers 

4.9 

08 

2i 

70 

21 

IS 

7 > 

Husi. c ( H(isu'u), Prostitutes ol the sect who woi* 
ship the lun^a _ _ - . 

33 

lO 

14 

71 

10 

117 

7<> 

Jufu^ur, (iardeners - - - - 

75 

1 00 

8.3 

148 

38 

43.3 

77 

yee/xar Cyucca/J. Ju<»»lers, &c. 

1() 

‘>1 

7 

23 

4 

3.3 

7^ 

Huda Hudi/xif. Be^^ais . . _ 

1.^ 

‘Zl 

25 

.‘)0 

11 

87 

7.0 

Liiti^durr, Ditto - - _ - 

I‘Z 

M 

7 

13 

10 

44 

80 

iMerchants from Tctin<t(wa 

19 

3 1 

.30 

3.) 

1.3 

114 

SI 

Vulut. C’ultivatois - - - - 

4S 

83 

37 

9-’ 

23 

237 

S'J 
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CllAPlKll 

XIV, 


Jan. 13. 


No. 

Casts or Tracks. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total, 

117 

Kiilalnind, Arcliiiects, literally constructoi-s of 

1 forts ----- 

4 

I 
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7 

4 

u 
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Curcfiaj, Day iahoureis 

3 
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1 

7 

11 

33 


Grand total 

1 7y«3o|l4lh81 


140302, 

'ty?:.? 396()72 

i 


Polygamy 
not owing to 
an exce-s^ of 
females. 


Ian. 1(). 
dilate of the 
country. 


The general result is, that in the southern division oi Canara 
there are 79,856 houses, inhabited by 3y6,672 persons; of whom 

Males, Men - 141,681 

Boys - 64,952 

206,653 

Females, Women 140,302 

Girls - 49,737 

190,039 

This excess of males above the female population, which also lias 
been found to prevail in the Bara-mahal, and other parts of the 
peninsula where an accurate census has been taken, entirely over- 
throws the doctrine upon which some ingenious roasoners have 
attempted to account for the prevalence of polygamy in warm 
climates. 

I6th January, 1801, — I ueut about two miles, said to be tu'o cosscs 
and a half, to a place caWed' Urigara, or the bauL Immediately 
beyond Cavai 1 was ferried over a very wide inlet of the sea, which 
separates tiie province Malabar from that Cauara; but the 
country called Malayala by the natives extends a considerable way 
farther north. My road all the way led along a narrow bank of 
sand, between the sea and the inlet. The surf, although larger 
than any that I have seen on this coast, is by no means so violent' 
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as at Madras ; and small fishing canoes go throngli it with casi'. ciIM’TIC!; 
At Uri^ara the sand bank increases in widlln and admits of sonic 
rice fields, and plantations of coco-nut trees. There is here no i-ct. lO'. 
village; bat there are a few huts inliabited by Moplays, who now 
possess the sea-coast of this part JMakiyala, as the Nuiris do the 
interior. On the side of the inlet, opposite from (^rigara, is AV/f- 
swava, now a Moplay village, but formerly the residence of a Roju, 
who derived his title from the place, Avhieh is called after one of 
tlic names of the god Siva. Although the Nairs are still more nu- 
merous than the Moplaya, yet during Tippoos authority, u'hile not 
protected by government, the Iliiulus w ere forced to skulk in the 
woods, and all such as could be caught were circumcised. It must 
be observe<i, that however involuntary this conversion may be, it 
is perfectly effectual, and the convert immediately becomes a good 
^Mussulman, as otlierwise he would have no cast at all ; and, al- 
though the doctrine of cast be no part of the faith of Muharnmed, 
it has in India been fully adopted by the low ranks of Mussulmans. 

On entering Canara, an immediate change in the police takes place. 

No person is here permitted to swagger about with arms ; these 
may be kept in the house for |)rotcctiou against thieves; but 
they must not be brought into public, for the encouragement of 
assassination. 

J7th January. — I tveut about ten miles to Ilosso-durga, or Fungal- j;,.,. 

colan ; both of which signify the new fort, the former in the <liulect Ajipcur.inc* 
•-/ . , , 1*“-* coua- 

of Kamilla, and the latter in the iMalayala language. The country try. 

near the sea, most of tlie way that I came to-day, is low and sandy ; 

but much of it is rice-land, intermi.Ke<l with Avhich is miiclj 

sandy land, too poor, the natives say, to produce coco-nut palms. 

The whole appears to be much neglec.ted, owing toj a want of 

inhabitants. 

Towards Jlosso-durga, the dry-field rises into gentle swells ; yet 
it is too hard and dry for plantations. It is now waste ; but, wlicn 
there were plenty of people, it was cultivated for Jlagy (Cynosuru<f 

VoIh III. C 
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CHAPTER corocanus), Horsc^gram (Dolickos biflonts), Sesamum, and different 
pulses. The hill-rice is here unknown ; the soil, however, is exactly 
Jan. 17. the same as that which is used to the southward for this grain. 
Hossa-durga. The fort is large, and well built of the Latcrite common all over 
Malayala. The bastions being round, it is more capable of defcnc'’ 
than the native forts in general, in which the defences arc usually 
square. It occupies a tine rising ground, looks well at a distance, 
and commands a noble prospect. The only inhabitants are a few 
Puttar Brahmans, who serve a temple, and whose ancestors were 
placed there by the Ikeri Raja, who built the fort. 

Hisiory of According to the report of the Nairs here, all this part of the 
^ojh. country originally belonged to Colata~nada ; but from the river of 
Cavai to that near Beikul had been long alienated, from the house 
of Colastri, to the Nileswara Raja, a chief of the Tamuri family. In 
the year 905 (^A. D. 17^-^), Rdma Varmd Raja of Nilesxvara was in- 
vaded by the Ikeri Ryd, wdio in the following year built the fort. 
After a struggle of twelve years, the Nair prince was compelled to 
become tributary. His country was divided into three Nadas, or 


History of 
lh« Ni/hward 
Rdjds, 


districts, for each of which he agreed to pay annually 530 Ikeri 
Pagodas, or £13/. 12^. 3r/. On paying this sum the Rajas were. 
allowed to retain the entire management of their country, and seem 
at least so early to have established a regular land-tax in lieu of 
their claims on the moveable property of all persons dying in their 
territory. These claims they entirely relinquished, and took one 
half of the landlord’s (Jermcar's) profit on rice-lands, and one fifth 
of his profit on gardens. On the destruction of the Ikeri family, 
Hyder took possession of this country, and increased the tribute to 
1500 Pagodas for each district; but allowed the Rdjd, as collector, 
an establishment of 650 Pagodas a year; so that, in fact, each dis- 
trict paid 1QS3-J Pagodas, or 517/. 2^. 4\d. Some time afterwards, 
some landlords (Jenmears) having made complaints of violent op- 
pression against the Rdjd, he resisted the people sent by Hyder to 
investigate the matter, and a war ensued, w’hich ended in tlic 
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Raja's being forced to an exile in Tracancorc. Ilyder then took the 
country under his own management, and increased the rate of the 
land-tax; but, as usual, he made this more palatable by granting 
considerable allowances to the temples and Brahmans. As soon as 
llppoo obtained authority in the country, these were stopped ; but, 
since the province was conquered by the Company, a part of the 
allowances have been given to the priests (Pi'ijaris) udio officiate 
in the temples. When General Mathews took Bangalore, the Rajd 
came back from Travancore, and seized on the country. After the 
Sultan had triumphantly made the peace of Mangalore, he was op- 
posed with such success by this petty Rajd, that he w'as forced to 
consent that the Raja should manage the country, and pay only the 
same tribute which had been exacted by Hyder. In the year g6l 
(A. D. 17S-*), the Rajt'i, having been lulled into security, was in- 
veigled, by repeated promises of safety and friendship, to visit 
Budr' it z Zamdnkhdn, governor of Bcdcul, who hanged him instantly, 
and, having marched all his forces into the country, before any 
measure could 1)C taken to resist him, reduced the whole to the 
obedience of his master. The younger brother of Rdma Varmd 
made his escape to 7>w)««core, and remained there until Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded Seringapatam. He then came to Tellichery, from 
whence he received supplies of arms. In the year 9b6' (A. D. 179f), 
he returned with these to Nileswara, raised an insurrection, and 
compelled the Sultan to allow him the management of the country, 
on condition of paying the former tribute. After the fall of 
gapntam, when Major Monro arrived to take charge of Canara as 
collector, the Rdjd was sick, but sent his sister’s son, or heir, to 
wait on that gentleman; u'ho very prudently told the Rdjd, that 
his case would be laid before the government for their decision. 
In the mean while, the country Avas put eniircly under the manage- 
ment of Tahsildars, exactly on the plan introduced by Colonel Read, 
under Avhom Major Monro had been instructed in civil affairs. The 
Rdjd has thus been deprived of all power ; and the favourable time 
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was chosen, when the terror inspired by the full of Seringapatant 
rendered this easy to be done. The lUija has been allowed, for his 
support, a remission of the land-tax on all his Cherical lands, or 
private estate. The Nairs, however, complain of a want of good 
faith in the British oi'iicers. They .allege, that General Hartley, on 
his return from Sentigaputam, promised the Raja that he should be 
continued in the management of the country. 

The dominions of the Nilcsivam Raju extended from the sea to 
the Ghats ; and, according to the report of tlic same Nairs, arc 
exceedingly depopulated by war, and by a famine that ensued while 
they were forced to retire into the woods to avoid circumcision. 
The inner parts of the country are much overgrown with woods, 
and are very thinly inhabited. Like the other parts of Malapata, 
they consist of alternate low hills and narrow vallies. In cultivation, 
more slaves than free men arc employed. 

Jatiuanj. — I went an easy stage to Beacul. Vrovn Piin gal- 
cotap, to a river bounding the country of the Niliszoara Raja to the 
north, the road leads along a ridge, sloping very gently towards 
the sea, and rather steeper towards a narrow valley now covered 
with the second crop of rice. Beyond this arc low hills. Tlic soil 
of the ridge is extremely sandy, and the country is very bare. 
The river is not wide, and has at its mouth some low land well 
jdanted with coco-nut trees. 

Between the river and licliciil the low hills come close down to 
the sea side, and are very little intermixed with rice land. In the 
'whole way I crossed only one narrow field. The hills, however, are 
not steep, and seem all to be capable of being laboured by the 
plough ; but no traces of cultivation are visible. 

Beacul is a strong native fort, placed, like Carianore, on a high 
point projecting into the sea towards the south, and having avithin 
it a bay. The town stands north from the fort, and contains forty 
or fifty houses scattered about in great confusion. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Moplays and Mucuas, Avith a fcAV Tiuz's, and people of 
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Kankdna, who have been long settled in Canara as shop-keepers. 
The country extending between the river south from Be’dcul, and 
that near Chandra- giri, was divided into two districts (Nadas), 
which continued subject to the Chtrical liajds, as representatives 
of the house of Colasttn, until the invasion by the Ikeri Rd^d. 
Beggars begin to swarm liere, as is the case almost every where 
in India in which I have been, except Malabar, where I scarcely 
met with one. 

The Tahsildar (collector) says, that in the part of Malayala which 
is contained in Canara, the rice-lands near the sea produce annually 
only one crop, and yield from 5 to 10 seeds, or from IS-i- to 25 bushels 
an acre. In the vallies of flic inland country the produce is greater; 
the land that produces one crop only gives from 12 to 15 seeds, or 
from 24 to 37|- bushels an acre ; that which gives two crops, pro- 
duces the same quantity in the first, and from 8 to 10 seeds in the 
second, or from 20 to 25 bushels an acre. More grain is raised in 
the country than the small number of inhabitants can consume. 
The people are accused by the Tahsildar of excessive indolence, 
and of drunkenness; vices which he attributes to the constant 
troubles that prevailed during the government of the Sultan. 

Trhnula Row, the Tahsildar, says, that the nominal value of this 
part of Malayala which is contained in Canara, according to the 
revenue accompts of Tippoo's officers, was 8000 Bahddary Fardhas, 
or 32,000 Rupees. Although Major Monro did not make any formal 
remission of this rent, be only levied 6‘000 Pagodas, or 24,000 Ru- 
pees, and did not keep the remainder as a balance against the culti- 
vators, which would have depressed their spirits. He took from 
each man, what in his present circumstances he could afford to pay, 
and did not, for the sake of a nominal revenue on paper,, prevent 
all exertion in the cultivator, by holding over his head the terror 
of a balance which he could never hope to clear. The rice grouna 
now is not taxed by any share of the Varum, or neat rent; but eaclt 
field pays so much, according to its supposed value ; and this tax 
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CHAFER is alleged to consume the whole rent. Very few of the landlords 
(Jenmcars) remain, and even the mortgagees (Canumcars) are 
willing to give up all the land, which they cannot cultivate with 
their own stock, to any one who will pay the land-tax. The gar- 
dens here pay not only a tax on the trees, as in Malabar, but also 
a tax on the extent of ground whioli they occupy ; yet by Trimula 
Row they are reckoned by far the most proBtable heritage for the 
cultivators. He thinks that the taxes on the cultivator are heavier 
here than those in Jrcot. I must observe, that with all these com- 
plaints there is little of the rice-land waste; while there is no tax 
on the cultivation of dry grains, and very little of them is sown. 

Trimula Row says, that Poduga and Caoi, the two districts for- 
merly belonging to Cherical, had been entirely subdued ; but that 
the Nithwara Rajas Had constantly disputed the authority of Tippoo. 
They frequently were able to retain the management, on condition 
of paying tribute, and then again were frequently driven into exile. 
The R&jh asked nothing more, from Major Monro, than a remission 
of the taxes on the Cherical lands, which was last year granted ; 
but it is uncertain whether or not this favour will be continued. 
19th January. — I went to a temple dedicated to Iswara, at a place 
onh^coun- called* The first part of my journey was over a sandy spit, 
‘fy- separating a salt water lake from the sea. Beyond this, the country 

rises into open rising lands, all the way to Chandra-giri river, whicli 
is the northern boundary of Malayala. This rising land is in very 
few places too steep for the plough, and these places are in general 
rocky. The whole of this land is totally waste, and looks very ill, 
being covered with long withered grass. There are traces of its 
having been formerly cultivated ; and, no doubt, with manure it 
would be productive of dry grains. For the cultivation of rice, 
tanks or reservoirs might easily be constructed ; but, with the 
present paucity of inhabitants, it would be madness to cultivate 
any thing, except the richest spots. Intermixed with this rising 
land are a few plots of rice-ground, surrounded by palm gardens 
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and the houses of the Nairs ; but the proportion of this rich land CHAPTER 
does not seem to be above a hundredth part of the country. 

Chamha-giri is a large square fort, situated high above the river Jan. 19. 
on its southern bank. It was built, like the other forts before- 
mentioned, by Sivuppu N&yaka, the first prince of the house of 
Ikeri that established his authority in this part of Canara. 

At low water the river is shallow, but very wide. The couhtry South boun- 
on its north side is by the Hindus caWtd Tulam, and resembles that 
through which I passed on the south side of the. river. I left to 
my right another fort named Casselgoda, which also was built by 
Sivuppa, when he subjected the petty lidj&s of Tulava. ''Pulla^ 
where I stopped, is on the banks of a salt water lake, communicating 
both with the sea and with the Chandra-giri river. 

20th January. — I went about ten miles to Kanya-pura, and about Jan. 20. 
half way crossed a river of considerable width ; yet at low water it country!*^* 
is shallow. The country through which I passed resembles much 
the part of Tulava that I saw yesterday, but the plantations of coco- 
nuts were rather more numerous. The rice grounds are more 
neatly cultivated than those in Malayala, and the water for the 
second crop is conducted to them with great care. In many places, 
where the ground is too high to give a second crop of rice, a crop 
of Ricinus, or of sweet potatoes (Convolvulus), is taken. Near the 
sea, sugar-cane is cultivated. Many traces of fornier gardens arc 
to be seen from the road, which shows that tliis kind of cultivation 
may be greatly extended. 

Kanya-pura is seated on the south bank of a river which sur- Kanya-pura, 
rounds the fort and town of This is situated on a high 

peninsula in a salt water lake, which is separated from the sea by a 
spit of sand. Two rivers fall into this kind of lake, and contain 
between them the peninsula on which Cumly stands. By far the 
greater part of the coast is occupied by a chain of salt water lakes; 
but the necks of land interposed render them of little use for an 
inland navigation. Kanya-pura contains about 200 houses, and. 
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Cumly about 150 . The inliabitants are chiefly Moplays, Mucttas, 
Mogayers, and Kankanies. The interior parts are chiefly occupied 
by the Brahmans of Tulava, and the Bunts, ,or Buntar. 

The Tulava Briihmans resemble the Namhuris, and consider them- 
selves as the proper lords of the country. 

The Buntar are the highest rank of Sudras in Tulava, and resemble 
the Nairs of Malayala. Having assembled some reputable persons 
of this cast, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
They are of three kinds : Massadi Bunts, or Buntar properly so 
called ; Jain ; and Parivarada Buntar. The Massadi Bunts are those 
whom I here examined. They can eat and drink with the Nairs ; 
hut the two casts have no sexual intercourse. They do not pretend 
to be by birth soldiers ; their proper duty is the cultivation of the 
land. They can keep accompts, but are not admitted to any higher 
kind of learning. They have head-men, ealled Mocustas, one for 
every district. The office is hereditary in the males by the female 
line ; the same mode of succession prevailing here, as in Malayala, 
At present, this office merely confers dignity ; the officers of go- 
vernment having assumed all the juri.sdiction that formerly l)clonged 
to the Mocustas, who settled disputes not only relative to casts, but 
also concerning property. In general, all the brothers and unmar- 
ried sisters of a family live together in the same house. All the 
property belonging to the family is considereil as common, and is 
managed, for the good of the whole, by the ohlest male. A man's 
own children ai'e not his heirs. During Ins life-time he may give 
them money; but all of which he dies possessed goes to liis sisters, 
and to their children. If a man has a mother’s-brother's-daughter, 
he must marry her; but he may take two or three wives beside. 
The ceremony is performed by the girl’s father, or other near 
kinsman. When a man marries several wives, none of them can 
leave him without his consent; but when discord runs high, he in 
general sends one of the disputants back to her brother’s house ; 
and then she is at liberty, to marry again. A man at any time, if he 
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dislikes his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house; and CHAPTER 

he can do no more if she has committed adultery. In all these 

cases, or when a widow returns to her brother's house on her hus- 

band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry 

again, unless she has committed adultery with a person of low cast; 

but if that crime has been committed with a Brahman^ Kshatri^ 


Vaisyay or Bunty she is well received, her children become her 
brother’s heirs, and no man will have any objection to marry her. 

The Buntar are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. They burn the dead. They seem to be entirely 
ignorant of a state of future existence; only they believe, that 
such men as die accidental deaths become Pysdchiy or evil spirits, 
and arc exceedingly troublesome, by making extraordinary noises 
ill families, and occasioning fits, and other diseases, especially in 
women. To expel these, the Buntar apply to the NucarUy who are 
a class similar to the Cunianoi MalayaUty and who pretend by means 
of incantations ( Mantrarns) to have a power over the spirits. For 
the same jiurpose, sacrifices are offered to various ASaA/iV, which 
differ in almost every different village. Those worshipped here 
are Dumaxvuttyy Iberahutcty or the twin devils, and Birnala. Besides 
the sacrifices offered to these idols, to free the people from the 
attacks of the Pysdchiy Ibtrabuta and Birnala must be appeased by 
an annual, and Durnatsmtty by a monthly sacrifice. If these are 
omitted, tlie enraged devils kill both man and beast. Siva^ however, 
is the proper deity of the cast ; yet the Buntar pray also to Vishnu. 

They call the Tulava Brahmans their Purbhitas ; hut on no occasion 
do these read Mantrarns for their followers. All that they can do 
is to receive Dharmay or charity, and to bestow consecrated ashes 
and holy water. 

All this south part Tulava formerly belonged to Xho Cumly Cumly Rdjti. 
Rdj&y who pretends to be a Kshatri from the north of India. The 
manners of his family are the same with those of the R&jcls of Ma^ 
tayala. All the males keep Nair girls ; but their children, who arc 
VoL. III. D 
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Jan. 20. 


Invasion by 
the Courg 
JRdjd. 


State of the 
natives in 
Tuiava, 


called TamhanSy have no right to the succession. The eldest daughter 
in the female line cohabits with a Tuiava Brahman ; her sons become 
lltijds, and her eldest daugL,*,r continues the line of the family. 
Whenever she pleases, she changes her Brahman. The younger 
daughters also cohabit with Brahmans, and produce a race of people 
called Bayllal, who have no right to the succession. The dominions 
of this family extended from the Chandra-giri river to that on the 
north side of Cumly, and produced an annual revenue of 15,000 
Ikeri Pagodas, or 6044/. 3 a-. 4rf. The RdjiiWvQn now in the country ; 
but he has neither lands nor authority. Before the last war he lived 
at Tellichery, on a pension from the Company ; which has been 
doubled since we got possession of the country of his ancestors. 

The interior parts are said to be naturally very fertile in rice, 
but they suffered much in the last war. The Ctwrg Bt'/jd, during* 
the siege of Seringapatam, under pretence of assisting the English, 
made an incursion into the country, and swe|)t away all the inha- 
bitants that he could seize. He has given them possessions in his 
own country; but they are very desirous of returning home, 
although I do not hear that he uses them ill. 

The people of Tuiava, altliough longer subjected to a foreign 
yoke than those of Jifalahar, never have been so entirely subdued 
as the greater part of the Hindus, and have always been able suc- 
cessfully to resist the pretensions of their governors to be pro- 
prietors of the soil. Their native chiefs have, iiuleed, been in 
general able to retain more or less of the management of the 
country ; and on the fall of Seringapatam, I am here informed, w-ere 
very much disposed to try how far they could assert their inde- 
pendence. Two months are said to liave elapsed, after the arrival 
of Major Monro in the country, before that gentleman could induce 
the people to meet him for the purpose of settling the revenue; but 
the decisive measures adopted to punish all those who presumed to 
disturb the peace, an assumed severity of manner to prevent the 
hopes of success from cajolery, and a strict forbearance from 
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making promises or concessions for the sake of a temporary sub- CHAPTEk 
mission, have saved Canara from anarchy, and destructive, though 
petty warfare. 

21st January. — I ferried over the lake to the peninsula on which 
Cumly stands, and which was formerly joined to Kanya-pura by a o/thecouu- 
bridge. The situation of the fort is very fine, and the town has 
formerly been pretty considerable. The two rivers leave a narrow 
isthmus of rice-fields. At present, both the rivers and the lake are 
salt ; but in the rainy season they are quite fresh, and at that time, 
when no boats can venture to sea, might afford a fine supply of fish : 
this, however, is an article of food which, except by persons of 
very low cast, is seldom used. Having crossed the north branch, I 
went along the sea-beach, having on my right high sandy downs, 
which prevented me from seeing the country, until I arrived at the 
banks of a wide but fordable river. On the north side of this is a 
large straggling town called Manjhwara. It contains many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays, Buntar, and Biluars. Having 
crossed the plaiii on which Manjiswara stands, and forded a small 
river, I took up my quarters at a town named Hosso-betta, or the 
new-strength, which is situated on a steep bank that overhangs the 
last mentioned river. 

Immediately after crossing the northern branch of the Cumly Byrasu iVo- 
river, you enter a country that formerly belonged to a Jain family 
called Byrasu JVodear, which resided at Carculla. The Jain here 
say, that this family were overthrown by Sivuppa Nayaka of Ikeri, 
who divided the country into small districts, each producing an 
annual revenue of from one to three thousa'nd Pagodas. Over each Petty BAj&s 
of these was placed a petty Rujd of the Jain religion. Ever since, Tulava. 
the country has been constatitly on the decline, having been con- 
tinually in a state of insurrection or confusion. 

The dominions of the first of tiiese Jain chiefs that I entered BungarR/ija- 
were those of the Bttngar RAjd, Tippoo hanged the last person who 
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CHAPTER possessed this dignity ; and his children cultivate some land at 
Nandaoar.a, a village in the territory of the family. 


Jan. 21. 
RdjiofVUfy, 


Kankdnks 
expelled from 
oa. 


Hosso-betta is also frequei..;y 'called Vitly Manjtmara, from its’ 
having belonged to another Jain chief named Hegady Rdja of Vitly. 
By the intervention of other districts it is however entirely sepa- 
rated from the other territory which belonged to the Viily Ra/h, 
the last of whom was hanged here about three months ago. Before 
the war, he had lived at Tdlichery, and received from the Company 
a monthly pension of 200 Rupees, When the army of General 
Harris approached Seringapatam^ the Raja came here, and, having 
collected a rabble, plundered the country with great success, and 
then returned to TeUichery. After Canara became subject to the 
Company, the people, who had been tlius wantonly plundered, ap- 
plied for redress, and Hegady xi’as required to restore tlicir property. 
This he refused, and, having procured 800 muskets, it is said from 
Mousa, he returned to Villy, dressed up some rnilians like Sepoys, 
and assumed the authority of a sovereign prince. For almost a 
year he was able to skulk about the woods, and support himself by 
plunder; but having been then taken, he was immediately hanged, 
ever since Avhich the country has been perfectly quiet. 

The principal inhabitants of Hosso-betta, and indeed of many of 
the towns in Tulata, are Kankdnies, or people descended from nati\ es 
of Kankhia. They say, that they lied hither, to avoid a persecution 
Vit Govay (Goa), native country. An order arrived from the 

king of Portugal to convert all the natives. The viceroy, when 
this order arrived, was, they say, a very lenient good man, and 
permitted all the natives who chose to retire to carry their efl'cets 
with them, and allowed them fifteen <lays to arrange their affairs. 
Accordingly, all the rich people, lirdhmam and Sudras, retired to 
Tttlava, with such of their property as they could in that time 
realise, anti they now chiefly subsist by tratle. Both Brahmans B.ni\ 
Sddras arc called by the national appellation of Kankunks, and the 
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other Brahmans will have no communion with these exiles. They CHAPTER 
are, however, in flourishing^ circumstances ; and I saw some of their 
marriage processions passing to-day, attended by a number of ex- Jau. 21. 
ceedingly well dressed people, and very handsome girls. The poor 
Kankunies who remained behind at Goa were, of course, all con- 
verted to what was called Christianity. 

22d January, — I went a short stage to Ulala, a large town on the Jan. 22, 
south side of the lake of MangalorCy and formerly the residence of 
a petty prince. I first passed through Harawurry Matijhzvara, Harmuny 
which is immediately north from the Manjisxvara that belonged to 
the Fitly Raja; but it is situated in the district surrounding Man^ 
galorCy which was not divided among the petty Rhjds, but was im- 
mediately under the government of the lieutenant of the Ikeri R/jd 
who commanded at Mangalore, 

I afterwards crossed over the lake to the town, where I remained Harbour of 
until the 29th. The lake is a fine body of salt water, separated 
from the sea by a beach of sand. In this, formerly, there was one 
opening ; the depth of water in which was such, that ships of a con- 
siderable burthen, after their cargo had been removed, could enter 
the lake. Last year a new opening formed in the beach, which has 
proved very injurious to the harbour. The depth of the old opening 
has diminished, and that of the new one has never become great ; 
so that now, even at high water, and in easy weather, vessels draw- 
ing more than ten feet cannot enter. 

For a native place of strength, the fort of Mangalore was well Mangahrc. 
constructed ; but was destroyed by Tippoo, after he had found how 
little his fortresses were calculated to resist European soldiers, and 
with what diiliculty he could retake any of them, that were gar- 
risoned by a few British troops. The town, called also Codeal 
Bandar, is large, and is built round the sides of the peninsula, in the 
elevated center of which the fort was placed. The lake, by which 
the peninsula is formed, is a most beautiful piece of salt water. The 
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CHAPTER boats that ply on it are execrable ; and the fishermen by whom they 
, ^ are managed are a very indolent drunken race. 

.iaii. 22 . These fishermen are called Mogayer, and are a cast of Tulaoa 

the origin. I'hey resemble the Mucuas of Mutayala. but the one cast 

will have no communion ivitli the other. The Mogaytr are boat- 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin bearers. All of this cast can 
eat and intermarry together. They pretend to be Siiclras of a pure 
descent, which is rather doubtful ; and assume a superiority over 
the Hakpecas, one of the most common casts of cultivators in Tu- 
lavd; but they acknowledge themselves greatly inferior to the 
Bunts. They have head-men called Gurucaras, whose office is 
hereditary in the males by the female line. With the assistance of 
a council, the head-man settles disputes, and punishes all transgres- 
sions against the I'ules of cast. The only fault that is punishable 
with excommunication is when a woman commits fornication with 
a person of a lower cast ; but for adultery with either a man of the 
cast, or of one that is higher, a woman is seldom turned away by 
her husband ; and even if she be, she is by no means disgraced, 
but returns to her brother’s house, and may be married again when- 
ever she finds a new lover. The men may take several wives, and 
the whole ceremony of marriage consists in giving the girl some 
ornaments. After accepting, these, she must live in his house, nor 
can she leave it without her husband’s consent; but, whenever he 
pleases, he may send her ba<’k to her brother. The children always 
follow the mother, and are the heirs to her brothers, and not to 
their father. If a man’s sister be living in the house, slie has the 
entire management of it, and his wives have no authority. The 
Mogayer are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Some few of them can read, and write accompts. Those 
of them who are rich burn, those who are poor bury their dead. 
The spirits of good men go to Moesha, which, according to the 
Brahmans, is the heaven v/\\tr& Vishnu resides; but t\\c Mogaygr 
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know of no other. After death, bad men are supposed to be taken CHAPTER 
hy Emma Dharma Raja, the judge of the ijifcrnal regions. Some 
of the Mogayers pray to Viahnu, and some to Siva; bur the proper Ja“-22. 
deity of the cast is a goddess named Restali Mahastumma, who is 
represented by an image in tlie form of a woman. The priest 
(Pujari ) is a Biluar, whose oftice is hereditary in the males of the 
female line. The women of this family live with laymen, and the 
daughters of these are kept by the priest. This is the only kind of 
priest that these people have. The Brahmans indeed accept Dharma 
(duty) from them; but they do not attend at any of their ceremo- 
nies, to read Mantram. The goddess has other worshippers. Buntary 
and oil-makers. She never occasions any trouble to her votaries, 
if they pray and offer sacrifices ; but, if these are neglected, she 
inflicts sickness on the impious persons. Men who have incurred 
her displeasure, ami who in consequence have become sick, make 
a vow to suspend themselves by hooks passed through the skin of 
their backs, and thus to be swung round before her temple. This 
expiation is performed at the Jdtram, or great annual feast, when 
many bloody sacrifices are offered. .Women who suppose that the 
goddess has inflicted on them barrenness, or other great infirmity, 
vow to walk barefooted on red-hot coals before the temj)lc. If 
the goddess hears their prayers, she prevents the coals from burn- 
ing their feet. My informants impudently assert, that the ceremony 
is frequently performed. A quantity of red-hot coals are spread 
before the temple ; and the woman, after liaving fasted a whole 
day, walks three times slowly with bare feet over the lire. The 
Mogayers suppose themselves liable to various diseases from the 
influence of evil spirits, called Jaeny, and Teiteno, which resemble 
those called Paisdehi. These arc not to be expelled by sacrifices; 


but the Alogaycr apply to some Biluaras, and Mussulmans, who . 

possess invocations ( Maiitrarns) fit f or the purpose. 

. 'll !• ri • 1 1 • Cliristians ot 

Ihe princes ol the house or Ikerinad given great encouragement Kankunu 

to the Christians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in "* 

’ J lllut'll. 
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CllAPTKIl Tulava. They are all of Kanhana clescent, and retained the languapje, 
dress, and manners of the people of that country. The clergy, it 
Jan. sc. is true, adopted the dress of the order to which they belonged ; but 
they are all natives descended from Kankuna families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed 
in the Portuguese .and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. In Tulava they had 27 churches, each pro- 
vided with a vicar, and the whole under the control of a vicar- 
general, subject to the authority of the archbishop of Goa. Tippoo 
threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted to Islumisviihc 
laity, and destroyed all the cliurches. As the Christian religion 
does not prevent the readmission into the church of such delin- 
quents, these involuntary Mussulmans have in general reconciled 
themselves with the clergy, who now of course are at liberty, and 
15,000 have already returned to Mangalore and its vicinity; 10,000 
made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are returning 
home as quickly as their poverty will admit. The clergy are now 
busy with their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto pre- 
vented them from rebuilding any of their churches. During the 
government of Hycler, these Christians u'ere possessed of consider- 
able estates in land, all of which were confiscated by Tippoo, and 
imniediately bestowed on persons of other casts, from whom it 
would be diflicult to resume them. These poor people have none 
of the vices usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and 
their superior industry is more rea<lily acknowleilged by the neigh- 
bouring Hindus, tlian avowed by themselves. The vicar-general 
was long confined in Jamdl-ubdd. He speaks Latin neither cor- 
rectly nor with fluency, and seems very desirous of obtaining what 
he calls a domineering power over the sect, that his authority may 
be equal to that of the native Gwrtw; so as to keep his flock in 
good order, not only by the spiritual means of excommuni- 
cation, but also by the temporal expedients of fine and corporal 
punishment. 
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The coins in common currency here are, 

Gold. 

The Ikeri Vuraha, or Pagoda struck by the piinces of Tkcri, cx 


changes for _ _ _ . . Rupees 4 

Tlic Bahadary Varaha, or Pagoda struck by Tlyder - 4 

The SiiUaity tlitto, Pagoda coined by Tippoo - - 4 

The Krishna Raja ditto, Pagoda coined by the presetit Mysore 
Raja - - - - - - -4 

Tlie Puli Varaha^ star Pagoda of Madras - - 3|- 

Tlie Feringy Petta Varaha, or Porto-noro Pagoda - - 3 

The Sultany, Canter'-Raya, or Ilccri lianas or Fanams - | 


The Vir'-Raya liana, or Fanam coined by the Coorg Raja - 5 ; 

Silver. 

Suruti Rupiya, the Rupee coined at Surat, worth silver Fuita/ns 5 -|- 
Com|)any Rupiya, the Madras Rupee lately introduced, ditto 5^ 
Bill/ Iluiia, the same silver Fanam that is current in Malabar. In 
the Bazar it exchanges for 10 Dudus, or Dubs, but in revenue is 
taken for 14. 

Copper. 

Both the Any Dudus, or I'ippoo's copper Dubs, and the Bombay 
Paisa, coined in England, are current here; and these Avith their 
fractions, i, and -f, are the only small coin in use. Coxnies, or 
small shells, are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods, or debts, every person must receive these 
coins at tlie above I’ate of exchange. The money-changers give 
silver for gold at the regulated price; but they take a small Batta, 
or exchange, when they give gold for silver. They give copper for 
silver at the regulated price ; but demand 10-’- Dubs tor the silver 
Fanam, 

Merchants accoinpts are commonly kept in Sullany Pagodas, 
You III. E 
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Dry-mca- 
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Rupees, and Anas, or fractions of 16 parts ; others arc kept in 
Pagodas, a nominal liana of 10 to the Pagoda, and Anas, or 16 parts 
of these Hunas. 

I shall make my alculations by reducing all sums to Sultany 
Pagodas, and taking these at their mint value of a little more 
than 8.y. 

JVeighls, 

'Hht Seer (Sida) used for weighing ought to equal Bombay 
Rupees, those in common currency having from 1/8 to 179 grains. 
I weighed a Seer in common use in the market (Bazar ), and found, 
that it contained 4297 grains, which is more than the standard of 
24 Rupees, The Seer is divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. 

The Maund (Mana) by which goods arc sold in the market, 
contains 46 Seers, or 28-j-y;3- lb. 

The by whicli the merchants purchase weighs \6 Rupees 

more, or is 28-;Vo Ih. Tliis is the Avcight by which the Company 
buys and sells. 

Jagory is both bought and sold by a Maund of 40 Seers, or 

The Candy (Bam) contains ^{) Maunds, and varies, accordingly, 
from 571 lb. to 489-:- lb. These calculations are founded on the 
weight of the Rupee. If the Seer that 1 weighed were taken as a 
standard, we must to the above mentioned weights add about one- 
third per cent. 

Gi'ain Measures. 

These dilfer viot only in every village, but also as they arc used 
for retailing grain in the market, for purchasing grain from the 
farmer, or for sowing the seed. These dilferenccs have, no doubt, 
been introduced in order to confuse the officers of revenue. 

For retailing in tlie market here, the -.Vtrr fSidaJ is formed by 
mi.xing equal quantities <'f salt and of the nine most common grains; 
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and tlien, by taking of the mixture Bombay Rupees weight. CHAI^’ER 
This quantity, when heaped, fills a Seer measure, and is 73 -toVo 
cubical inches. The Moray, or Mudi, contains 38 Seers, or about 
1™ bushel. 

The grain nieasure by which the farmers sell their crops is tlius 
foi'med ; 

64^3*0 cubical inches z= 1 Many. 

14 Hanies - - = 1 CulUshigay. 

3 Cullishigays - =1 Mudi or Moray, or bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, are sold by measure. Of this 
last a Pucka Seer, or 73-fWo- cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh 
51-^ Bombay Rupees. 

In Tuluva the era of Sdlivdhanam is in use, and at Mangalore this Calendar, 
is reckoned the year 17^2 ; but in the nortli it is reckoned the year 
1723, and the people there are certainly the most learned. The 
year of Tulava is solar. I here give an almanack for tlie current 
year, according to the Breihmans of Carculla, who agree with those 
above the Ghats eoncerning the time of the era. 


Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Tulava Months, 

European Mouths; 

Era of.SaZ.1723 



A. D. 1800. 

Era oiSaU\12'^ 



A. D. 1800. 

Sughi - - 

1 

J;3 

March. 

Sughi - - 

18 

30 

March. 

o 

ly 



39 

31 



,‘3 

15 



20 

1 

April. 



16’ 



21 

2 



5 

1/ 



22 

3 



6 

18 



23 

4 



7 

19 



24 

5 



8 

20 



25 

6 



9 

21 



26' 

7 



10 

22 



27 

8 



11 

23 



28 

9 



12 

24 



29 

10 



13 

25 



30 

11 



14 

26 



31 

12 



15 

27 


Puggu - - 

1 

13 



16 

28 


2 

14 



17 

29 



3 

15 
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Jail. 2Q. 


Tu/dva Months. 

European Months. 

Tuldva Months. 

European Months. 

Era o(S^UA7'23 



//. D. 1800. 

Era oi Sul.\7 ^3 



A. D. 1800. 

Puggu - - 

4 

16 

April. 

Raijska - - 

21 

3 

June. 


5 

17 



22 

4 



6 

IS 



23 

5 



7 

19 



24 

6 



8 

20 



23 

7 



9 

21 



26 

S 



10 

22 



27 

9 



11 

23 



28 

10 



12 

24 



29 

11 



13 

25 



30 

12 



14 

26 



31 

13 



15 

27 



32 

14 



16 

28 


Catialu - - 

1 

15 



17 

29 



2 

l6 



18 

30 

May. 


3 

17 



19 

1 


4 

18 



20 

2 



5 

19 



21 

3 



6 

20 



22 

4 



7 

21 



23 

5 ^ 



8 

22 



24 

6 



9 

23 



25 

7 



10 

24 



26 

8 



11 

25 



27 

9 



12 

26 



28 

10 



13 

27 



29 

n 



14 

28 



30 

12 



l.'> 

29 



31 

13 



U) 

30 

July. 

Baf/9ha • - 

1 

14 



17 

1 

2 

13 



18 

<> 



3 

16 ' 



1.9 

3 



4 

17 



20 

4 



5 

18 



21 

5 



6 

19 



22 

6 



7 

20 



23 

7 



8 

21 



24 

8 



9 

22 



25 

9 



10 

23 



26 

10 



11 

24 



27 

11 



12 

25 



28 

12 



13 

26' 



29 

13 



14 

27 



30 

14 




28 



31 

15 




29 


• 

1 

1 

32 

i6 



17 

30 


1 

17 



18 

31 



2 

18 



ra 

1 

June. 


3 

19 




2 



4 

20 
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Tulava Months* 

European Months. 

Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

Era ofS&l.Vl2Z 



A. D. 1800. 

Era 1723 



A. D. 1800. 

Alt - - - 

5 

21 

July. 

Sonay - - 

22 

7 

September. 


6 

22 



23 

8 



7 

23 



24 

9 



s 

24 



25 

10 



9 

25 



26 

11 



10 

26' 



27 

12 



11 

27 



28 

13 



12 

28 



29 

14 



13 

29 



30 

15 



14 

30 


Cannay - • 

1 

16 



15 

31 



2 

17 



16 

1 

August. 


3 

18 



17 

2 



4 

19 



18 

3 



5 

20 



19 

4 



6 

21 



20 

5 



7 

22 



21 

6 



8 

23 



22 

7 



9 

24 



23 

8 



10 

25 



24 

9 



11 

26 



25 

10 



12 

27 



26 

u 



13 

28 



27 

12 



14 

29 



28 

13 



15 

30 



29 

14 



16 

1 

October. 


30 

15 



17 

0 



31 

16 



18 

3 


Stmay - - 

1 

17 



19 

4 



2 

18 



20 

5 



3 

19 



21 

6 



4 

20 



22 

7 



5 

21 



23 

8 



6 

22 



24 

9 



7 

23 



25 

10 



^ 8 

24 



26 

11 



9 

25 



27 

12 



10 

26 



28 

13 



11 

27 



29 

14 



12 

28 



30 

15 



13 

29 


Buntdclii 

1 

16 



14 

30 



2 

17 



15 

31 



3 

18 



l6 

1 

Septembei. 


4 

19 



17 

2 




20 



18 

3 



6 

21 



19 

4 



7 

22 



20 

5 



8 

23 



21 

6 



9 

24 
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Jan, 22 . 


Tulava Monthf, 

European Monthi. 

Tulava Months. 
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The Br/chnmns of Tulava, like the Na77ihuris, pretend, that the Pretensions 
country was created expressly for their use by Parasu-t'uma, and 
that they are the only persons entitled to be called Baliky, or pro- 
prietors of the soil. It would not appear, however, that in Tulava 
this story was ever so successful as it has been in Malaijala. The 
Brdhmans indeed say, that they di.d not like the country, and were 
always running away to a city named Ahichaytra, which seems to 
be in Teling&na. At length a prince, named Myuru Vat'md, made 
all those here adopt some new customs ; after which the Panch- 
Drdvida Brdhmans oi Ahichaytra, and they, could no longer live in 
communion. They allege, that Myuru Vartnd reinstated them again 
in the whole property of Tulava. 

At present, however, the greater part of the country belongs to Actaai tc- 
Bunts, and other Sttdras, who style themselves proprietors 
although the Brdhmans are willing only to give them the title of 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Mulacaras, or tenants. The property, if ever it belonged to the 
Brahmans, has been entirely alienated ; nor is there even a pretenee 
set np, of the Brahmans having a power of redemption. 

The Balikies, Mulacaras, or proprietors, are answerable for the 
land-tax, called here Shista, and by the Mussulmans iS/iist. The 
estate is always called by the Balilti or proprietor’s name, although 
it is often mortgaged to its full value. 

The mortgagee is here called Adiivacara, from Adava, a mort- 
gage. The mortgagee pays the amount of the land-tax to the 
landlord (Baliky), who gives it to government. The remainder of 
the profit is retained by the mortgagee for the interest of the 
money that lie has advanced, which is in general at the rate of 12j 
per cent, per annum : in some places, however, it is only 10 per cent. 
Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing, wherein is 
mentioned the sum for whieh the estate is mortgaged. It may be 
resumed, by paying up this sum, whenever the landlord pleases; 
but, if the mortgagee has planted any trees, he must be paid for 
them at a certain fixed rate, which is known to be equal to the ex- 
pense that he must have incurred. Many of the landlords retain 
their own estates, anti cultivate inucli of them with their own 
stock; but about an eighth of the country has been mortgaged. 
Some landlords have mortgaged tlie whole of their estates, and, 
having had no hopes of being able to redeem them, have entirely 
left the country. The estates still, however, go by their names, 
and the tax is paid in their names by the mortgagees. 

Both proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to te- 
nants, or Gaynicaras. In this district, the tenant gives a writing, 
obliging himself to pay a certain rent, but receives no lease in 
return; and, whenever the land-hobler pleases, may be tqectcd from 
his farm. In other districts, however, especially that of Barcuru, 
the tenant has a lease in perpetuity, of which he can only be <le- 
prived by his, or his heirs, failing to pay the stipulated rent. Some 
of this rent is paid in rice, and some in money. 
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When a tenant undertakes to plant a garden, he obtains a writing CHAPTER 
from the landlord, by which he is ensured of the payment of the 
expenses incurred, should the garden be resumed ; and he pays no Jan. 22 . 
rent (Gayni) fora number of years sufficient to allow the garden to rocnt given to 
become productive. The amount of the expenses to be paid is 
settled by arbitration. When rice-laud has been waste, the tenant 
for two or three years pays nothing, except the ta.x. This is the 
account given by the landlords. 

The tenants ought, on rice-lands, to have one-half of the pro- 
duce ; so, at least, the proprietors say. 'I’lie proprietors let very 
few of their gardens, this being a profitable kind of farming. 

In this district (Tahic) there are no waste lands; but some fields, 
actually cultivated, were by Major Monro allowed to be considered 
as waste, on account of the clamours made by the natives of their 


poverty. 

Although all the Inams, or charity lands, were ordered by Tippoo jji„du wor- 
to be resumed, yet some belonging to temples have been concealed, 
as is acknowlegcd both by the '/'ahsildar and by the Hindu land- 
lords. This has not been disturbed by Major Monro, nor his suc- 
cessor Mr. Ravenshaw; and an allowance is made by the govern- 
ment to both heathen temples and mosques. The principal Hindu 
temple here receives annually ICO Pagodas, and its lands produce 
300, in all 480 Pagodas, or 193/. Ss. 3d. The people arc very 
anxious for its being restored to its former splendour. Major 
Monro seems to have thought that very moderate expenses should 
be incurred in supporting the religious ceremonies of the natives, 
the allowances that he has made for the temples being in general 
very small. I do not find that this economy has had any bad 
effect; and it is impossible for a European to be more respected 
by Hindus, than Major Monro is by those vho were lately under 

his authority. All the lands 

J o\ lulavavixe 

In Tulava the state has no lands; the whole is private property, private pro- 
All the land-tax is now paid in money ; but before the conquest pay la'Ll- 
VoL. III. F 
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part of it was demanded in rice, and other articles of consumption 
for the troops, at a low rate, which was fixed by the officers of 
government. The accorr -ts contain solely the tax which each 
proprietor ought to pay. When a man alienates part of his lands, 
he agrees with the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and then the 
revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public accompts 
under his name. The sum which he is to pay is always mentioned 
in the title deeds ; and the government has a right to prevent any 
division, that is not in proportion to the value of the lands alienated ; 
otherwise the revenue might suffer greatly. The proprietors allege, 
that the tax amounts to more than the rent, and that they are 
obliged to borrow money, or to give part of the profit from the 
lands cultivated with their own stock, to enable them to satisfy 
the claims of government. Those wliom I had assembled to give 
me information, and most of whom were as fat as pigs, gravely told 
me, that they were reduced to live upon Kanji, or rice-soup. From 
what they say, therefore, no estimate can be formed of the share 
of the rent which they pay to government. Every one thinks him- 
self bound to conceal the truth, and none more so than the native 
officers of revenue. Every step, indeed, seems to have been taken, 
by a chaos of weights and measures, and by plausible but false 
accompts, to keep the state of the country a profound mystery. 

To judge from appearances, the occupiers of land in Tulava are 
richer than even those of Malabar, who are, no doubt, in easier 
circumstances than those in Coimhctore, or those above the Ghats. 
The universal cry of poverty, however, that prevails in every part 
of India, and the care, owing to long oppression, with which every 
thing is concealed, render it very difficult to know the real cir- 
cumstances of the cultivator. We may safely however conclude, 
from the violent contest for landed property of every kind in Ca- 
nara, that each occupant has still a considerable interest in the 
soil, besides the reward due to him for cultivating whatever his 
stock enables him to do. It is indeed sincerely to be wished, 
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that this property may long continue unmolested ; as no country can CHAPTER 
thrive where the absolute property of the soil is vested in the state. 

Cultivators who are rich keep from twenty to twenty-five ploughs, J*"* 

F&rnis 

but. at least one half of the actual farmers have only one. Those stock, 
who keep two, three, and four ploughs, are common. Near the sea 
there are many plantations, and some cultivators take care of these 
only ; but, in genera), each cultivator has some rice-ground, and 
some gardens. In the interior parts of the country very few have 
gardens. A farmer with four ploughs requires constantly six men, 
four women, and eight oxen. To transplant his rice, he must also 
hire women ; ten are required to plant in two days a Moray land. 

The wages of these ten for two days is said to amount to 40 Ha- 
nies, or almost the value of the seed ; which seems to be exaggerated. 

A farm, thus stocked, ought to contain 8 Morays sowing. Some 
people cultivate 10 Morays, but they do it imperfectly. The land, 
either for rice or pulse, it must be observed, is cultivated twice a 
year. I made many measurements to endeavour to satisfy myself 
with respect to the extent of what is called a Moray, or Mudi 
sowing ; but, owing to some artifices of the natives, the results dif- 
fered so essentially, that I can place no reliance on my own mea- 
surements, and am inclined to think the extent very indefinite. 

The average Moray, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s answer to my 
queries, is I j acre. At this rate, the eight Morays cultivated 
by four ploughs would amount to little more than 9 acres, which is 
absurd. The least that can be allowed for a plough is, I am per- 
suaded, six or seven acres. 

The cultivation is chiefly carried on by CtiUalu, or hired servants; Price of U- 
but there are also some Muladalu, bought men, or slaves. A hired or 

man gets daily 2 /fames of clean rice, or annually 21|; bushels, toge- Hired ser- • 
ther with 1-i Rupee's worth of cloth, a Pagoda in cash, and a house. 

A hired woman gets Rupee for cloth, and f of the man’s allow- 
ance of grain. In planting season, the women hired by the day get 
two Hanies of rice, or 1284: cubical inches. These wages are very 
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CHAPTER high, and may enable the hired servants to keep a family in the 
greatest abundance. It is evident from hence, that the stock re- 

Jan. 22. quired to cultivate eight of land was excessively exagge- 

rated by the proprietors. The wages, in grain alone, would amount 
to 156^ Morays of rice for 8 Morays sowing; so that, to pay even 
them, would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow six 
Morays for each plough fully wrought; but the number of ploughs 
in the whole district amount to rather less than one to 3 Morays of 
rice ground in actual cultivation, according to the revenue ac- 
compts ; owing, probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. At 
the end of the year, the hired servant may change his service, if 
he be free from debt ; but that is seldom the case. When he gets 
deeply involved, his master may sell his sisters’ children to dis- 
charge the amount, and his services may be transferred to any 
other man who chooses to take him and pay Ins debts to his master. 
In fact, he differs little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, 
but then the master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness 
lior in old age. 

Slaves. A male slave is allowed daily l-f Hany of rice, or three-fourths 

of the allowance for a hired servant ; a woman receives one Hany. 
The man gets 1-i- Rupee's woxXh. of cloth, and 2 Rupees in cash ; the 
woman is allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling allow- 
ance of oil, salt, and other seasonings. A small allowance is given 
to children and old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he re- 
ceives 5 Pagodas (2 guineas) to defray the expense. The wife 
works with the husband’s master. On the husband’s death, if the 
wife was a slave, all the children belong to her mother’s master ; 
but, if she was formerly free, she and all her children belong to 
her husband’s master. A good slave sells for 10 Pagodas, or about 
4 guineas. If he has a wife who was formerly free, and two or 
three children, the value is doubled. The slave may be hired out; 
and the renter both exacts his labour, and finds him in subsistence. 
Slaves are also mortgaged ; but the mortgager is not obliged to 
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supply the place of a slave that dies; and in case of accidents, the 
debt becomes extinguished ; wliich is an excellent regulation. Free 
men of low cast, if they are in debt or trouble, sometimes sell their 
sister’s children, who are their heirs. They have no authority over 
their own cliildren, who belong to their maternal uncles. 

In this country the hill ground is never cultivated, except for 
gardens; the whole may therefore be divided into rice-land and 
garden ground. 

The rice land is of three kinds; Alajelu, and Betta. Bjjlu 

ground is that in the lower part of vallies which are watered by 
small streams, from whence canals are dug to convey the water to 
the helds, which by this irrigation are able to give annually two 
crops. Tlic Majdik land is higlurr than the and is provided 

Avith small reservoirs, AV'hich ensure one croj>, even wlien the rains 
last only two or tlirce months. From some of these reservoirs, 
tlic water is let out l)y a sluice. It is raised from others by means 
of the Yatcun, or by a basket suspended between ropes. The Betta 
land is the liigliest part of the rice ground, and is provided with 
neither streams nor reservoir; so that the crop depends entirely 
on tlie rain. In some places there is another kind of rice ground 
called PotlcL During* the rainy season, it is so inundated, that it 
cannot then be cultivated ; and, as the water dries, the rice is 
transplanted. 

On tlie Byla land tlicre are three crops in the year, 1st. Ycnalu^ 
2d. Sag hi, and ;3d Colakij. This last is only produced by a few 
spots particularly favoured with water. The accompanying tabic 
will explain several particulars relative to the cultivation of rice. 


CIIAPTKR 
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of 

thiec kinds. 


Bifhi rice- 
laijdiiroduco^ 
lliict? c’lops 
anaualiy. 
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Jan. 22. 


Quality. 


Crop for .b d« 
which it §• 2 


Manner of 
cultivation. 


JBiVy Ayki 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Jirigay Salt/ 
Amutty - 
Cagi Ayki 
Ditto - 
Atticardya 
Kiny Vettu 
Ditto - 
Sampa Saly 
Soma Saly 
Ditto - 
Tungalu - 
Attigary - 


• - White and small - Bylu 

- - Ditto ... ditto 

- - Ditto - - . Majelu 

- - Very small - - Bylu 

* - Large and black - ditto 

- - Ditto - • - ditto 

^ - Ditto - - - ditto 

- - Red and low priced ditto 

- - - - - - Majelu 

- - - • - - Bettu 

- - - - - - Majciu 

- - - • - - ditto 

- - • • - - Bettu 

- - • - - • ditto 

- - - - - • Potla 


Yenalu 5 
Colaky 3 
Yenalu 5 
ditto 5 
ditto 5 
ditto 5 
Colaky 3 
Sughi 3i 
Yenalu 3 
ditto 3 
ditto 3 1 
ditto 3i 
ditto 3| 
ditto 3 


transplanted 20 
sprouted seed 5 
ditto 12 

transplanted 1 5 
sprouted seed 20 
ditto 15 


transplanted I 10 


Tenaiu crop The kinds of rice that are transplanted for the Yenalu crop on ^ylu 
transplanted, cultivated as follows. Between the 14th of May and the 

14th of June, water the ground intended for raising the seedlings 
for two days, and then plough it twice ; all the water, except two 
inches in depth, being let off at each ploughing. The two plough- 
ings must be repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
field, before the last ploughing, is manured with ashes, and with 
dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the leaves of every kind 
of bush and tree have been mixed. The mud is then smoothed 
with the Mutu P allay, or plank drawn by oxen (Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). 
The seed, prepared by causing it to sprout, is then sown very thick, 
the water being three inches deep. Next day the water is let off. 
On the fifth day, when the shoots come up, they get as much water 
as covers the half next the ground ; and every day, as the plants 
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grow, the quantity of water is increased. On the ninth day the CIIAI’TEIV 
water is let entirely off, and is not given again until the eleventh 
day. If worms affect the plants, about the end of th<f third week Jan. 22. 
the water is again let off for three days, and some ashes are sprinkled 
over the field to kill these destructive animals. The seedlings must 
be transplanted between the 30th and 35th days. 

On the day that the seed is sown, the ground for receiving the 
seedlings when transplanted begins to be ploughed, and in the 
course of the month gets four double ploughings. The plough in 
use here (Plate XXII. Fig. 60.) is neater than usual in India, but 
is an implement equally wretched. In the intervals between the 
ploughings, the field is kept inundated. At the time of ploughing, 
two or three inches only of water are allowed to renttin. After 
every ploughing, the soil is smoothed with the plank drawn by 
oxen. Between the 4th and 15th of July all the water except one 
inch is let off, and the seedlings are transplanted. On the third day 
the field is drained ; and for two days it is allowed to dry. On the 
sixth it receives 2 inches of water, and then is continued inundated 
until the crop ripens. Between the 5th and l6th of August the 
weeds are removed by the hand. In October, or at the beginning 
of November, the straw is cut with the grain, and, till it be dry, is 
allowed to lie on the ground. In Figure 6l, the sickle is delineated. 

The rice is thrashed by beating handfulls of the straw against a 
grating of Bamboos, which is placed sloping from a stone to the 
ground : the grain falls through the grating. This operation is 
performed in the square surrounded by the farm-houses; for here, 
as well as in most parts of India, there are no barns. The rough 
rice is dried in the sun, and much attention is paid to this opera- 
tion with what is intended for seed. The straw is spread out to the 
sun as much as possible ; but, owing to the rain, is seldom got in 
well. The seed is kept in Morays, or straw bags, which are hung 
up in the smoke of the kitchen. The rice intended for consump- 
tion is put up in heaps, placed on straw, and covered with thatch. 
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Vrimfit crop 
auvva Mo2a, 


Slight crop. 


Tlie husks are beaten oft' in the course of two or three months, ainJ 
immetliately sold. The rough rice is put into large pots, over- 
night, M'ith so much water as will cover it. In the morning it is 
boiled until tlie husks begin to open. It is then dried in the sun, 
and beaten in a small hole in the ground, or in a stone with a long 
pestle, the end ol’ whicli is covered with iron. For the use of Brah- 
mans, a little is beaten without having been boiled ; but it does not 
preserve long. 

The rices that are cultivated as sprouted seed for the Yenalu exo^ 
on Bylu land are thus managed. The ploughings and manure are 
conducted exactly in the same manner as in the field on which the 
seedlings arc raised ; but, in order to gain time, they are made 
fifteen days later. The seed is prepared by putting the Moray^, or 
straw bag, in which it has been kept, into water from the evening 
until next day at noon. The bag is then removed into the house, 
ami in tlie morning of the fourth day is opened, the seed is sprinkled 
with dung and water, and immediately sown. After having been 
sown, it is managed like the seedlings ; but the w'ceds are removed 
about the 26 th of July. The (juantity of seed required on the 
same ground fur the sprouted seed cultivation, is to that required 
for transplantation, as two to three. 

In the S/ighi crop on Bylu land the rice is mostly cultivated as 
sprouted seed. It is inferior in quality to the rice of the Yenaln 
crop, and is chiefly reserved for home consumption. Being reaped 
in the hot and dry season, the straw’, though short, is well dried, and 
is a valuable supply of fodder. The sprouted seed for this crop is 
thus cultivated. Between the l6fh of October and the 14th of No- 
vember, immediately after the Yaialu crop has been reaped, the 
ploughijtgs commence ; ami arc carried on exactly as before de- 
scribed ; only in place of one man’s standing on the plank drawn by 
oxen, the grouml being now harder, three or four men must stand 
on this instrument ; a most barbarous and expensive manner of 
adding weight ; but in India it is seldom that an attempt is made 
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to accomplish any thing by machinery, tliat can be performed by CHAPTER 
human labour. The quantity of manure required for this crop is 
larger than that which is given to the first. If this crop be trans- 
planted, it only produces six seeds. 

The seed of the rices that are cultivated for the Colaky crop is CoUky crop 
sown sprouted. Between the 12th of January and the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, immediately after having cut the Hughi crop, the ploughing 
for the Colaky commences, and the field is managed exactly as in 
the Sughi crop. In most places the water must be raised by the 
Yatam, called here the Panay, or by the instrument called Cai~ 
dumbay (Plate XXV. Fig. 62), which makes the cultivation very 
expensive. The Cai-dumbay cannot raise w'ater more than three 
feet, and is a means of irrigation very inferior to the basket sus- 
pended by ropes and wrought by two men. This crop requires a 
great deal of manure, otherwise it injures the following crop called 
Yenalu. 

In place of this third crop of rice, where the (juantity of water Cohky crop 
is too small, a crop of Urudti (Phaseolus minimoo Ro.xb: MSS.), Pa- 
dingi (Phaseolus Mungo), or Cudu (DoUchos b 'ljlorus), is taken from 
the Pylu land. In some villages, but not in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a crop of Knama (Sesanium) is taken. For the three 
leguminous plants the ground in five d.iys gets five double plough- 
ings, and after each is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. 

It is then manured with dung and ashes, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered by tlie plough ; after which the soil is again 
smoothed with the plank drawn by o.xen. Then, if the field be not 
sufficiently moist, it must be divided into small plots surrounded 
by little banks, and once in fifteen days it must receive water. The 
quantity of the seed required for these pulses, is one-fourth of that 
required for rice in the sprouted seed cultivation, or about five- 
sixteenths of a bushel an acre. The produce is about 8 seeds, or 

bushels an acre. 

VOL. III. 


G 
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Majtlu land. 


Bttta land 
rice. 


Stt|u<«ne. 


In order to prevent the torrents of water, which in the rainy 
season run down from the hills, from injuring the Bylu land, a 
strong mound is formed round the bottom of the hills; and a 
channel above this mound conveys all the superfluous water into 
the sea, or into rivers. Coco-nut trees are frequently planted under 
the bank, or mound, in order to give it strength. 

All the rices cultivated on the second sort of rice land, called 
Majtlu^ are sown sprouted ; only, any seedlings, that may happen 
to remain after planting the .%/« fields are put into the Mqjiiu. 
The cultivation on this is exactly the same, and at the same season, 
as the Yenalu, or first crop on Bylu land. The water, in case of a 
deficiency of rain, is supplied from small tanks, which rcserre a 
supply for fourteen or fifteen days after the rains are over. The 
seed required for this kind of land is said to be one third more, than 
that required for the same extent of Bylu ; but, on actual measure^ 
ment, I found that a Moray of seed required considerably more 
Majelu than it did of Bylu. On a small portion of Majelu land, a 
second crop oi Cudu ( Dolichos biflorus) is taken. It is sown be* 
tween the l6th of October and the 13th of November, and its 
produce is nearly the same as when cultivated on Bylu land. 

The third sort of rice land, called Bet fa, is the same with the 
lower Parum, or hill-land of Malayala, which is there chiefly used 
for gardens. The rice cultivated on this is always sown sprouted, 
exactly in the same manner as the Yenalu, or first crop ; only it 
requires two more ploughings, and a greater quantity of manure. 
The seed ought to be of that which is required for the same 
extent of Bylu; but this also, I found, was not confirmed by actual 
measurement. This rice is kept for home consumption ; for that of 
the Yenalu, or first crop from Bylu, or the lowest land, is the kind 
commonly exported. 

It is upon this kind of ground that sugar-cane is cultivated ; but 
very small quantities only are raised, and that entirely by the native 
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Christians. Their method is as follows. Between the 14th of De- 
cember and the 11th of January the ground, for four successive 
days, has a double ploughing, and, after each, is smoothed with the 
plank drawn by oxen. Then, with a hoe, called Haray (Plate XXL 
Fig. 66), parallel channels are formed, at the distance of every 8 
or 10 cubits. At right angles to these, and contiguous to each 
other, are formed trenches three quarters of a cubit deep, half a 
cubit wide at the bottom, and one cubit and a half at the top. The 
field is then manured with dung and straw; which, after they have 
been spread on the field, are burned ; so that, in fact, the manure 
is ashes. The canes for seed are then cut into pieces, from half to 
three quarters of a cubit long ; and these are soaked in water a 
whole day and a night. On the day after the manure has been 
burned on the field, the soil in the bottom of the trenches is 
loosened with the hoe, and mixed with the ashes ; and with these 
united the joints of the cane are slightly covered. They are placed 
horizontally, two and two, in lines parallel to the trenches ; and 
the ends of one pair touch the ends of the two adjacent pairs. The 
field is then watered, the cliannels being filled from a tank, or well, 
by means of the machine called Yatarn. Except M'hen there is 
rain, it must be watered every fourth day, speaking as a medical 
man; that is to say, if it be watered on the 1st day of a month, it 
will be watered again on the 4th, 7th, 10th, and so forth. A com- 
post having been formed of rich mould, dung, and dry grass, it is 
burned; and on the 15th day from planting the ashes are spread 
ever the field. At the end of the month, the ivecds are removed 
by the hand, and with a small instrument Sulingy. At the 

same time, the young canes are again manured with the burnt com- 
post. At the end of the second month, if the cane has a sickly 
colour, it is again manured. The rains commence about that time, 
and then the earth from the intermediate ridges is gathered up 
round the young canes ; which thus, in place of being in trenches, 
stand on the top of ridges. The field must then be w^ell fenced. 
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CHAPTER The dried leaves must he removed* by the hand, which is all the 
farther trouble required, no watering being necessary after the 
Jan. 22. rainy season is over. Jackalls eat the cane, and must be carefully 
watched. The cane is fit for cutting in 11 or 12 months. There 
are two kinds; the Bily, and Cari Cabbu; or white, and black 
canes. The former is the Restali, and the latter the Putia Putty 
of the country above th^Ghats. The same ground will not pro- 
duce sugar-cane every year; between every two crops of cane 
there must be two crops of rice. A piece of land that sows one 
Moray of rice, will produce 4000 canes, which are about six feet 
long, and sell to the Jagory boilers at from half to one Rupee a hun- 
dred. The Moray solving of Betta land is here about 30,000 square 
feet ; so that, according to the price of sugar cane, the acre pro- 
duces from about 58 to 29 Rupees, or from about 51. \Ts. to 
2/. 18s. 6d. The land-tax is the same as when the field is cultivated 
for rice. The want of firewood is the greatest obstacle to this cul- 
tivation ; the trash, or expressed stems, is not sufficient to boil the 
juice into Jagory, while that operation is performed in earthen pots 
placed over an open fire. If all the land in Codeal Taluc (district) 
that is fit for the purpose, were employed to raise sugar-cane, it 
Av’ould yearly produce 1000 Pagodas worth of cane; that is to say, 
there are about 1 125 Mudis sowing of land, that once in three years 
might be cultivated. The quantity in the neighbouring district 
on the south side of the river is much greater. The Jagory made 
here is hard, but black, and of a bad quality. It sells at 3 Maunds 
for the Pagoda, or at 12^. a hundred-weight. 

Kitchen- Between the rows of sugar-cane are raised some cucurbitaceous 
stuffs. plants, and some kitchen stuffs, that soon come to maturity. 

On Betta, or the highest of rice-land, where the water may be 
had by digging to a little depth, some people, chiefly Christians, 
cultivate capsicum, and Banguns (Solarium Melongena ), as a second 
crop after rice. In good soils, these require to be watered once in 
three days; in bad soils, they must be allowed water every other day. 
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The kind of land called Potla, or Mqjaru, is situated in deep CHAPTER 
places near the banks of rivers ; and is so much overflowed in the 
rainy season, that, until the violence of this is over, it cannot be Jiin. 22. ^ 
cultivated. Even in the dry season, it would in general be overflowed 
by the tide at high water; so that it is necessary to make banks to 
exclude the sea. The I'ice which it produces is always transplanted. 

Between the 17th of August and the 15th of September the seed is 
sown, and is managed in the same manner as the transplanted rice 
on Bylu land ; only the season is different. The same quantity of 
seed is required for the same extent of Bylu ground ; that is, one-half 
more than would be required for sowing broad-cast. This is a very 
precarious crop, being subject to be totally ruined by either too 
little or too much rain. 

Poor land of every denomination requires more seed than richer 
land of the same kind. 

The leaves of every kind of tree and bush, except such as are Manure, 
prickly, are used for manure. The cattle are kept in the house all 
night, and their dung is collected for the same use. It is kept in 
pits, and every day’s collection is covered with leaves; the whole 
dunghill thus forming alternate strata of dung and leaves, which 
soon rot. The ashes and sweepings of the family are kept in a 
separate pit. The soil of towns is never used as manure. 

In Tulava the coco-nut and Beid-nut are the only productions of Paim gar- 
the gardens that are taxed. The gardens are formed on hilly ground 
which has a red soil ; but, as the trees require to be watered, such 
places only are considered fit for the purpose, as afford water by 
digging wells to no great depth, or as can be watered by forming 
reservoirs. The water of the wells is raised by the machine called 
Yatam; but the gardens thus supplied, although requiring a great 
deal of trouble, are equally valuable with those watered from tanks; 
for as these sometimes fail in the hot season, the crop for that year 
is lost, although the trees do not perish. Cultivation 

Here the 'Areca or Betd-nut palm forms separate plantations, 
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CiiAPTliH which are surrounded by some rows of the coco-nut tree, and is 
not scattered about tlie gardens, as in Malabar. The following is 

Jail. ? the manner of making one of these plantations, as described by the 
proprietors. Between the 17 th of December, and the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, the seed must be collected from trees that are at least fifty 
years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tied up 
in a Mora^, or straw-bag, apd is immersed for 25 days in the water 
of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is repeatedly 
ploughed until it be reduced to a fine mud, and is well manured 
with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed close to one 
another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them above the 
earth*. Then the plot is covered with straw, and is watered once a 
day for a month. A piece of dry ground is then dug up with the 
hoe, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts, which 
have now sprouted, are transplanted at half a cubit’s distance from 
each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts are left pro- 
jecting. For two months, if the soil be moist, it must be watered 
once in four days ; if it be dry, once in three days is sutficient. 
Another piece of ground is in the mean time prepared ; and at the 
end of the two months the young seedlings are removed thither, 
and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In this 
nursery they remain eight months ; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they are watered. In the mean while the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it w itli a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 
Withiu the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Withiu these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diametei*, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a yonn^ Areca ; all its 
roots are covered with fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the 19 th of October and the 16 'th of No- 
vember, at the close of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded by branches and leaves. 
At the end of si.x months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
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rembved by the hand. Whenever there is no rain the waterings CHAfTER 
are to be continued ; and twice a year the trees must be manured, 
and the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two 
years the pits are filled up with the manure. At the end of five 
years another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old 
ones ; and in these is placed another set of young plants, and ma- 
naged as the first set. At this second planting some plantain trees 
(Musas) are set in the garden, but not above forty for the hundred 
Arecas. Near the hedge, in a line with the coco-nut palms, are also 
put some Jack ( Artocarpus integrij'olia ^ and Mango ( Mangifera in- 
dica) trees. When ten years old, the //recfl begins to produce fruit; 
but until the fifteenth year does not arrive at perfection. For 
thirty-five years it continues in full bearing. From its 50th year 
until its death, which happens in from its 70th to its lOOth year, 
the quantity of fruit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather 
improves. The trees in full fruit produce annually three bunches, 

Avhich ripen in succession between the iqth of October and the 
l6th of December. Each bunch contains from 30 to 100 nuts ; so 
that, according to the natives, 200 nuts may be taken as the average 
produce of an Areca when it is in vigour. When the Mango and 
Jack trees have grown up, the pepper vines are usually put round 
them. Some people plant them also against the Artca, but they 
diminish its produce. Yams (Dioscoreas ) are planted near the hedge. 

The Betel-nut is collected by a set of people called Devad/gas, Manner of 
who are sometimes kept as servants, and sometimes hired for the 

* ... piestTv- 

crop season, at ly silver Fanam a day part of which is paid Iktd- 

in rice. A Devadiga in the forenoon cuts 25 bunches, and in the 
afternoon assists the family to prepare the nuts. If the season pro- 
mise to be favourable, that is to say, not too rainy, when tlie nuts 
are three quarters ripe, they are cut for IVcn'-Adiky, or dry-betel. 
Immediately after they are cut, the husk is separated, and the 
nuts are then put into a pot, Avith as much water as will cover them, 
and boiled until the eyes (Corculla) fall out. They are then cut 
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CHAPTER into eight pieces, and dried in the sun, four days, being removed 
into the house at night, or on the appearance of rain. It is of great 
Jan. 22 . advantage to the Betel to be dried on a gray granite rock (Bily 
Cullu); but where that cannot be procured, it is dried on a piece 
of ground that is purposely made hard and smooth. For this opera- 
tion, the Devadiga requires the assistance of four people, generally 
the women of the house; and they prepare daily 12 Seers measure 
of IV %n'-Adiky ( peck). When the weather threatens to be 
rainy, the nuts are allowed to ripen on the tree for Nir'-Adiky, or 
wet-betel, which is thus prepared. The nuts, with the husk on, just 
as they are taken from the bunch, are put into large jars full of 
water, and the mouths of these are closely shut. In this state they 
cannot be preserved longer than four or five months, and are there- 
fore taken for immediate consumption. A quantity adequate to 
supply the demand is daily taken out of the jar, and skinned as 
wanted. The knives used in preparing Betel-nut are delineated in 
Plate XXII. Fig. 63, 64. 

Expense of A garden of 300 Arecas, which is one of a middling size, if it be 
watered by a well, requires the labour of six people, but of three 
only if it be Avatered by a tank. In the rainy season, however, 
while the cultivation of rice is chiefly carried on, the three men 
who are employed to raise the water have nothing to do in the 
garden, and are employed on the rice ground ; even the three other 
men may be a few hours daily employed at any other kind of work. 
In fact, I suspect that the men, Avho spoke of six servants and four 
ploughs being requisite to cultivate 8 Morays of rice-land, ought 
to have added to the account an Artca garden of 300 trees. These 
men get 1-|- Pagoda a year in money, 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and 
eat three times a day in their master’s house. 

BUckpepper. The pepper is managed as follows. Between the 24th of May 
and the S2d of June, the ground near the tree upon Avhich it is to 
be trained is dug with a hoe. Then two, three, or four cuttings of 
the pepper vine, each a cubit long, are put in the ground, one end 
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them being allowed to project. They are then covered with grass. CHAPTER 
This is done when the rainy season commences. A month afterwards v,^v*w 
they get a little dung. As the vines shoot, they arc tied to the tree. 

Wlien the dry season commences, they must be watered every se- 
cond day, until a year old, after which they require water once in 
four days. Twice a year also they must get manure of dung and 
leaves ; and long grass, or bushes, must be prevented from growing 
near their roots ; but there is no occasion to dig or plough the 
whole ground. They begin to bear in the fifth year ; but are not 
in full crop until the eighth. If the worms attack the vine, they 
die in twelve or fifteen years; but otherwise they live twenty-five, 
and all the while produce good crops. When any vine dies, a new 
one is planted in its stead. Here they are trained upon the Pongary 
or Hongary (Erythrina), the Nuriga ( Moringa), Jack (Artocarpus)^ 

Mango ( Mangifera ), Areca, coco-nut, and tamarind. The first is, 
however, most commonly employed, and in this country lives fifty 
years. It is not customary here, to prune the trees upon which tlie 
pepper is trained. Each tree, according to the number of vines 
that it can support, produces from two to four Pucka measure, 

or from parts to of a Winchester gallon, which will 

weigh from Q.yVW ih. to 5,yVy lb. When one or two berries begin 
to appear red, the whole are collected by pinching off the amenta. 

A man, in one day, can take the fruit from three trees, that is to 
say, can cure about 12 pounds of pepper. It is kept all night in the 
house. Next day the berries are rubbed olf with the hands, and 
picked clean. They are then dried three days on mats, or on a 
piece of smooth hard ground, and every night are taken into the 
house. The pepper is then fit for sale, and the common price is 
one Vir'-R6ya Famm for the SeeVy which is at the rate of 106y Ru- 
pees a Candy of lb. the weight here in use ; or at the rate of 
120 Rupees nearly for the Candy of 540 lb. which the cultivators in 
Malabar employ. The export price is on an average 135 Rupees 
VoL. III. H 
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Coro-nut 


CHAPTER for the small Candy; but in this the merchants profit and the customs 
are included. 

Jan. 2. The crop season is betweer the 1.5th of January and the 1*511. of 

*** '^*' February. Some people take ad vances ; but the practice does not 
seem to be so prevalent as in Malabar, and tlie terms are somewhat 
more reasonable, although abundantly severe on the imprudent 
cultivator. If the advance be made six months before the time of 
delivery, the borrower gets three fourths of the value of the pepper; 
so that the lender has a profit of one Rupee for every three advanced, 
or 33 t per cent. If, however, there is a delivery short of the sti- 
pulated quantity, the merchant gets back only a proportional 
part of the advance, with interest at the rate of three fourths of a 
Rupee for the Pagoda per annum, that is to say, 18j per cent. 

Coro-nut Although I examined both the cultivators and extractors ofpalra 

plantations, concerning the plantations of coco-nut trees, the account that 

I can give of them is not at all satisfactory ; what they said being 
in some places evidently false, and in others contradictory. 

Account of The cultivators say, that the seed must be allowed one whole 
propricLre* year on the tree to ripen, and must be the produce of a palm above 

who culiivtfe fifty years old. After being plucked, it is kept four months in a 
their own ^ i • • 

gardens. place which IS shcltereu from tlie sun and ram. ihen it is put 

in a well, and kept a month under w ater. A small plot of dry ground 
is then dug, and manured with <lung and ashes. In this the coco- 
nuts are placed, at one cubit’s distance from each other, and buried 
so as just to be covered above the eyes, which are placed uppermo>\. 
The plot must be near a tank or rivulet, from which witha wt>®den 
scoop, (Plate XXV^ Fig. 68.), the water is throwfi 'nto it 

every other day w’hen there is no rain. If there be rai«, pains must 
be taken to prevent too much from lodging on the plot. The.se ope- 
rations may be performed at any season ; so that the young plants, 
after remaining in the plot from 12 to 15 months, may be fit for 
transplanting between the 2.2d of July and the 20th of August. In 
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this month square pits two cubits in width, two cubits deep, and at CHAPTEK 
24 cubits distance, are dug ; and in the bottom of each is placed a 
coco-nut with its young shoot, which then is about three feet high, J"** -*• 
Round it are placed a Seer of salt, some ashes, and as much fine 
mould as will rise four inches above the nut and roots. The young 
plant must be watered every other day, until the second leaves 
c.xpand, which will be in about six weeks. In dry weather they 
must, for at least five years, be watered once in four days. In low 
grounds near the sea or inlets, the trees after this age require no 
watering: but on high ground, during the dry season, they must 
be watered as long as they live. In both situations the trees must 
be manured twice a year with ashes, dung, and leaves ; and, if at a 
distance from the sea- water, they must at the same time get a little 
salt. When the first set are from five to ten years old, another set 
is planted in the spaces between them. They arrive at full perfec- 
tion in twelve years, and continue in vigour until sixty. Those 
in plantations near the sea die at this age. These require no 
trouble ; but after five years of age to be manured once in six 
months ; and here no plantation is hoed or ploughed. Every second 
year, in the rainy season, between the 24th of May and the l6th of 
November, those trees Avhich grow in low places near the sea are let 
foi' six months to the people who extract the juice. During this 
time, owing to the quantity of rain, the nuts in such situations do 
not ripen. In the year in which juice is extracted, the tree gives 
four bunches of nuts ; in the intermediate year it gives six bunches. 

According to the farmers, a garden on high ground, that contains 
500 trees, if watered by a tank, requires twenty men to work it ; if 
watered by a well, it requires thirty men in the rainy, and forty in 
the dry season. This, however, must be an excessive exaggeration. 

In the dry season these trees may once in three years be let for 
extracting juice ; but the practice is not common. Each tree, while 
in vigour, ought annually to produce fifty nuts. Those on the low 
ground produce more, but on the high-laud they live much longer. 
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XIV. 

Jan. 22. 
Account 
given by the 
Biluaras, 
who extract 
the juice. 


They there continue in full vigour until sixty years old, and for 
about ninety more gradually decay. 

The men who extract the juic ; in general hire the trees when 
, these are fit for their purpose. The rate that they give seems very 
low, being only one fourth of a Rupee for three trees near the 
salt-water, and one fourth of a Rupee for four or five trees growing on 
hill-land ; and there must be some mistake, as both to the north and 


south the rate for each tree is half a Rupee. It is true, that here 
the trees are never exhausted, and, even in the year in which juice 
is taken, produce a crop of nuts. According to the Biluaras the 
trees near the sea can at all times yield juice, those growing on 
hills produce it only in the rainy season ; which is directly contrary 
to the assertion of the cultivators. The juice is partly sold, for 
drink, while fermenting ; partly distilled into a liquor called Gun~ 
gasir; and partly boiled into Jagoyy. 

Customs of The people who follow tlie business of extracting juice from palm 

this cast. trees, in their native language of Tu lava, are called Biluaras; but 
in that of Karnuta, which the people of rank here commonly use, 
they are called Halepeca Davaru. Their proper business is to extract 
juice from palm trees, to boil it down to Jagory, o/ to distil it into 
^spirituous litpior; but many of them also cultivate the ground, a 
few as masters, but many more as Culialu, or hired servants. Some 
of this cast have now settled' above the Ghats. These will marry 
the daughters of the people remaining in Tulava; but those here 
will not marry a girl from Karncita, because the propert)^ there goes 
to a man’s children, hut here it goes to the children of his sisters ; 
and, if he married a girl from Karnuta, her brothers w'ould not 
receive the children. The Biluaras pretend to he Sudras, but ac- 
knowledge their inferiority to the Bunts. The business of the cast 
is settled by a person palled Guricara, who is appointed for the pur- 
pose by the government, and who, with the assistance of a council 
of elders, has the power of excommunication, and of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment. No’nc of thic cast can read. Tlicy are permitted 
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to eat animal food, but ought not to drink intoxicating liquor, CHAPTER 
The nien are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses; 
but on the husbai»;^’s death the widows, with their children, return Jan. 22. 
to their brother’s houses, and the eldest son of the eldest sister of 
the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If 
a man fall into poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, be- 
fore their father’s death. Girls continue to be marriageable after 
the age of puberty; and a widow, or divorced woman, may marry 
again. A man may turn away his wife when he pleases ; but a 
woman cannot leave her husband without his consent. This how- 
ever, by committing adultery with any person of the cast, she can 
in general procure ; for few husbands retain their wives when un- 
faithful ; and she is not disgraced, but may get another husband, 
or at any rate she can live with her brother. Those who are in easy 
circumstances burn their dead ; those who die poor arc buried. The 
spirits of good men are supposed to go to a heaven called Sorgum, 
those of bad men are sent to a place of punishment called Nuraka. 

They seem to have no idea of transmigration. A few of them wor- 
ship Fw/mw; the greater part, however, never pray to any of the 
great gods, but content themselves with an annual sacrifice to 
Marhna, and the other Saktis, by which they hope to avert the evils 
that arc occasioned by these agents of Siva. Their women are 
liable to disorders that are attributed to the influence oi’ Paisachi, 
or evil spirits. These are not appeased by sacrifices; but the 
Biluaras apply to the Cunian, whose Manlrams^ they fancy, are ca- 
pable of casting out these devils. None of the Biluaras have Pur6- 
hitas to read Mantrams or Sastranis on occasion of any ceremony, 
such as marriage, or the commemoration of their deceased parents; 
nor have those who confine their worship to the Saktis any Guru ; 
but those who pray to Vishnu are subject to the Sri Vaishnavam 
Brahmans, who accept of their Dharma, or duty, and bestow on them 
Upadha, Chakrdntikam, holy- water, and the like. 
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Jan. 2?* 
Account of 
the coco-nut 
planuuions 
by the te- 
nants. 


BeUl-lcrf. 


But to return to the gardens. The tenants (Gaynigaras) not only 
differ from the Biluaras, hut also give a different account from the 
proprietors ( Mtilucaras), They say, that when they are disposed to 
plant a garden, they agree with a proprietor for a piece of ground 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual rent 
in money ; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot on any 
pretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, the proprietor 
may resume the garden ; but he must pay the tenant for all im- 
provements made by planting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the proprietors. 
For coco-nut palms the value differs, according to their age, from 
one to three Rupees. A Betel-nut palm is valued at one fourth of a 
Rupee; ten or twelve fruit trees at one Rupee; a tree covered with 
pepper vines one Rupee. The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great here as xvi Malabar ; and we may safely conclude, that 
these values at least equal the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden ; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off his hands, and to pay the value of the 
trees. The tenants sometimes hire gardens that have been brought 
to maturity. In this case, they pay a certain sum for each palm, 
but nothing for any of the other articles tliat are reared in the 
garden. The proprietor continues to cultivate the garden, and to 
keep up the number of the trees. This seems to be a reason for tlie 
low state at which the cultivation of pepper is iwTulava; as the 
proprietor is not at all interested in increasing the number of vines. 

Betel- leaf (Riper Bet le) is here cultivated in sepaiate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Malabar. For this 
purpose, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are M'atered from tank's ; others, by means of 
the Yatantf from wells, in which the water stands from 12 to feet 
under the surface. Between the 23d of April and the 23d of May 
the ground is first dug, and is then formed into beds six cubits 
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wide, M'hich are separated by trenches three fourths of a cubit CHAPTER 

broad, and half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four ' 

finger-breadths from each other, are planted, in a row, cuttings of 

the Betel-vine, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 

must be slightly watered five times a day, and then covered with 

branches to keep off the sun. At the end of the first and second 

months, a little fresh red soil, ini.xed with small stones, are put in 

the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the third month a row 

of branches, at six or eight cubits from each other, is j>lauted on 

each side of every trench. The branches are intended to grow up 

to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are the Pongary 

(Eryihrina), the Nuriga (Moringa), and the Agaxfuiy (JEschyno- 

mene grandi flora). At the same time, a little more earth and some 

dung are put into the trenches. In the sixth month more earth 

and dung is given ; and. Bamboos having been tied horizontally 

along the rows of branches, the young Betel-vines are tied up to 

these. At the same time, in the middle of every second bed, a 

channel is formed, which every other day is filled with water; and 

from thence, by means of the Tay-pallay {Plate XXV. Fig. 68), the 

water must be thrown on the plants. Every month, a little dung 

and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these are tied up 

to the Bamboos and trees. When a year old, the garden begins to 

produce leaves for sale; after which, once in two months, it requires 

to be manured, and in dry weather to be watered once in two days. 

In the centre of each of the beds that have no channels, is then put 
a row of plantain trees. Tlic garden is generally surrounded by a 
quickset hedge, at other times by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, 
and in the interval between the fence and vines are planted Cap~ 
sicums, and other kitchen stuffs. Every four years the Betel-vines 
die ; but in their stead others are immediately planted, a new trench 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees is 
removed, and in its place fresli red earth is brogght intathe garden. 
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The trees last for fifty or sixty years ; but when, by accident, one 
dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its loss. These 
substitutes, however, do not thrive. When, from old age, the whole 
trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, and a new one is 
formed in another place. If the garden receive its supply of water 
from a reservoir, the cultivator, each time that he plants, pays to the 
proprietor 10 gold Fanams, or Rupees for every 1000 vines. In 
the three intermediate years he pays nothing. If the water be 
supplied from a well, the rent is only half of the above mentioned 
sum. 

The cattle employed in labour here are chiefly bred in the inland 
districts about Subhra-mani, and are no larger than those of Malabar, 
From the month of January, until the commencement of the rainy 
season, they are supported on fodder. Between the 17th of No- 
vember and the Kith of December a bad bay is made of the long 
grass which grows naturally on some hills that are purposely kept 
clear of bushes. This hay is chopped, and is boiled with rice husks 
for three hours ; of this the oxen are allowed a quantity morning 
and evening ; half a Maund{\i lb.), the people say, would be a good 
allowance. At night they get rice straw to the amount of about 
three fourths of a Maund (21 lb.), as the people whom I consulted 
conjecture; but, from the appearance of the cattle, the quantity 
allowed cannot be near so much. The people indeed merely spoke 
by guess, no Hindu, so far as ever I heard, having thought of 
weighing fodder. At the end of the dry season the cattle, as usual 
in India, become very poor; but in the rainy season those here are 
fat, and the cows are entirely supjjorted by pasturing on the hills : 
at night the working cattle are allowed rice straw. An o.x is wrought 
from sun rise until noon only, and is allowed the afternoon to pas- 
ture. Epidemic diseases are sometimes very destructive, and are 
attributed to a contagion which is supposed always to originate 
above the Ghats. An old man says, that he remembers twenty times 
the arevalence of this epidemic; but that seems to be speaking in 
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round numbers : for the five last years there has been no disease of 
the kind. A good cow gives twice a day half a Seer of milk. For 
this purpose few female buffaloes are kept, but a great many males 
are employed in tlic plough. Swine are kept by some of the low 
casts ; but the pork of tame swine is an aboniiuatiou with the Bunts, 
as with all the higher ranks of Hindus, although many of them are 
fond of the meat of the wild hog. No horses, sheep, goats, nor 
asses arc bred in Tulava ; nor have its inhabitants any carts. 

Salt is made on this coast by a process similar to that used in 
Malabar; but the quantity manufactured is very inadequate to the 
demand of the country. A low piece of ground covered by the 
flood, but dry at low water, is chosen, and surrounded by a bunk 
that is capable of excluding the tide. By means of a tunnel passing 
through the bank, and formed of a bollow coco-nut tree, the salt 
water can at pleasure be admitted. A suHicient quaiitity having 
been received, the tunnel is shut; and, when the water has eva- 
porated, the soil is very strongly impregnated with salt. Brine is 
formed, as usual in India, by filtering salt water through tiiis saline 
earth. The brine is exposed to the sun in small plots, levelled, and 
rendered impenetrable to w'atcr by a coating of clay and sand well 
beaten together, and rubbed smooth with a stone. To form the 
salt requires 28 hours evaporation; and it can be made only be- 
tween the 2bth of March and the 23d of May. The man who makes 
it gets from the government an advance of five Pagodas in cash, 
and of rice to the same amount. He repays tlie money, but not the 
rice, and pays on an average a tax of 43 Pagodas ; so that, in fact, 
government gets from him 38 Pagodas (15/. KJa’, 3</.) for an ordi- 
nary salt-field. Larger or smaller ones pay in proportion. The 
manufacturer sells his salt as he pleases. It is mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of earthy impurities, but not with more than the 
common salt of Bengal contains. The grains are large and cubical, 
and often adhere together in large porous masses. It seems to be 
Voi,. III. I 
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vc’iy deliquescent. The common price is 1 1 20 «SVe;’^ for the Pagoda. 
Tlic Seer measures 76^ cubical inches; the bushel therefore, in 
cludinu; the duties, costs less than ^l\d. 

No iron is made in the province of Canara, 

Ilaving- assembled the principal traders of this place, tliey say, 
not only that the trade of the place lias decayed greatly since the 
time llyder, which may possibly be true; but they also assert, 
contrary to the evidence of the custom-house accompts, that since 
the fall of 7//)/;oo the imports have diminished greatly. They ac- 
knowledge, however, that under this prince the merchants suf- 
fered terrible oppressions, an<l that under his government the 
greater part of them were ruined. IJjjder had collected them toge- 
ther with great j)ains, and he always allowed a Lac of Rupees 
(10,073/. 12 .V. i’-jd.) to be in advance to honest and industrious, 
!nit poor men ; by which means such valuable persons were induced 
to come from great distances, and to settle at this place. The priu- 
cijtal merchants in Ili/u'er's time were Moplays and Kankunies ; a few 
came from Giizzerut. Since the Company has acquired the govern- 
ment oi‘ the country, many men of substance have come from Surat, 
Cuteh, liow/juy, and other |)laces to the north. These men arc 
chiefly of the I 'aisya cast, but a good many Parsis arc among them. 
The slioj)keepcrs are still mostly Moplays and Kankanies. The .'v 
arc mnv begiuning to pursue commerce. The vessels employed in 
trade chiefly belong to other ports. 

Rice is the grand article of e.vport. It is sent to Muscat, Bombay, 
Goa, and xMalabar. The duties on its e.vportation were lowered by 
Major Monro ; but that has made no material difference in the 
price, and the cultivators arc not sensible of any benefit from this 
measure. The average price, including duties and shipping charges, 
varies, according to its quantity, from 24 to Pagodas a Gorge 
42 Morays. This makes the |)ricc from almost ‘Js. G\d. to 2s, 83d. 
it bushel. 'I’hc cultivators, of course, sell it lower; about ^ Morgys 
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for a Pagoda may be tlie average price that they get for good rice, 
which is 3 j. 1 </. a bushel. The coarser kinds are lower in proportion, 

Next to rice, Siipdri or Bcld-nnl is the chief cxiiort. It is sent 
io Surat, Bomb::i), ami Cutc/i. Tlie export price of the raw mit is 14 
Pagodas a Candy, or 1/. 2.y. ^\d. a huntlred-wcight. That of the 
boiled nut is 1.5 Pagodas, or 1/. 3s. \l^d. a hundred-weight. 

Clack-pepper the merchants reckon the next greatest article of 
export; but, to judge from tlie custom-house accompts, it would 
seem to be more considerable. Its average jjrice is 34 Pagodas a 
Candy, or 3/. 1^. Irf. a hundred- weight. The customs on pepper are 
lower here than in Malabar, and no rent nor tax is exacted from the 
cultivator; yet the price at A/ro?grt/ore is higher than w.tTcllichcry, 
and the cultivation is more neglected. 

Sandal wood is sent to Bombay ; but it is all the produce of the 
country above the Ghats. 

Cassia, called here Dhdl' -China, or cinnamon, is sent to Muscat, 

Catch, Surat, and Bombay ; and is exported at 9 Pagodas the Candy, 
or 14^. ■i\d. the hundred-weight. The buds of tliis tree are culled 
Cabob China, which seems to be the origin of the European word 
Cubeb. They are exported to the same places. 

Turmeric grows in the country, and is exported to Muscat, Cutch, 

Surat, and Bombay, at the rate of 8 Pagodas a Candy, or I2s. 9\d. 
a hundred-weight. 

The chief imports, according to these merchants, are blue cotton Imports, 
cloths from Surat, Cutch, and Madras. The Surat cloth is the most 
common. It is 36 cubits long, two broad, and of a very dark colour, 
and sells for from 18 to oO Pagodas a Corge, or from 3j-to 10 Rupees 
a piece. 

Coarse white cotton cloth from Cutch, Bavanagur, and other 
places north from Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa. The former sells at 70 Pagodas a 
Cumbu, and llte latter at 50 Pagockis : the former is a little more 
than 3^d. and the latter than 2id. a bushel. 
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CHAPTER Raw-silk, for tlie use of the manufacturers above the Ghals, is 
imported from CAmd and Bengal; and from Muscat a kind of red 
Ian. 22. dye, called Munjisht, which I believe is a species of madder. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and. China, and oil and Ghee (boiled 
butter) from Surat. 

Much of the cloth used in the country is brought from above the 
Ghats; partly by the merchants of this place, and partly by those 
of Bangalore and Cuddapa, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


JOURNEY FROM MANGALORE TO BEIDURU. 


J ANUARY 29tH. — I went about ten miles to Areola, which ia also CHAPTER 
called Feringy-petta, having formerly been chiefly inhabited by 
the Christians of Kankana, invited to reside here by the princes of ^9* 
the house of Ikeri. Its situation, on the northern bank of the sou- peita, 
them Mangalore river, is very line, and it was formerly a large town. 

After Tippoo had taken General Mathews, he destroyed the town, 
and carried away its inhabitants. One end only of the church re- 
mains, which however shows that it has been a neat building. Its 
situation is remarkably fine. 

Even now the river contains a great deal of water, and in the Mangalore 
rainy season it is very large. Its banks, like those of the Panyani Appearance 
river, are very beautiful and rich. Indeed the whole country en- ofthecou.!- 
tirely resembles Alalabar, only the sides of the hills have been 
formed into terraces with less industry. As no hill-rice is cultivated 
in this vicinity, the terraces are formed at the roots of the hills 
only, where the gardens m Alalabar zxg situated. According to the 
report of the natives, nbt one fourth part of the ground fit for gar- 
dens is now planted. They say, that Tippoo, in order to remove 
every inducement for Europeans to frequent the country, destroyed 
all the pepper vines, and all the trees on which these were supported. 

Much of the rice land is so well watered by springs and rivulets, 
that it produces a constant succession of crops of that grain ; one 
crop being sown as soon as the preceding one has been cut. Al- 
though here the steep sides of the hills are not formed into terraces. 
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CHAPTER as in Malabar, yet the gently sloping lands are formed into rice- 
fields that are cuUivated once a year. In Malabar they would be 
Jan. 29 . either planted, or reserved for the cultivation of hill-rice, Sesamum, 
or the like; and wouI<l yield a crop once only in three years. 

.?an. 30 . 3(n\x January . — Yesterday a considerable part of my baggage 

Stupidgiu es. although accompanied by two guides, and tra- 

velling on the most public road in Canara, I flid not discover my 
tents until two o’clock this morning. Tlie guides and attendants, 
in excuse for their stupidity, alleged, that they were misled by the 
reports of the natives, who had informed them of my having passed 
places which I never bad been near. The cattle were so much 
fatigued that I would not proceed ; so I employed the day in col- 
lecting plants. 

Jan. 31. 31st January . — In the morning I went three cosses to Na- 

«/thTcoun- Agrarum. The road in general is bail even for oxen. The 

country is similar to that between Mangalore Areola. Most of 
the hills are clear; but many palms of the Borassus kind are scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the little vallies are finely 
Avatcred with clear perennial rivulets. These are confined by 
dams; so that it is said, that about one fourth part of all the low 
rice land in Buntuala district ('I'alae) produces annually three 


crops of rice. 

BuntwaTa. About a coss from Nagara I passed through an open town named 
Bun/xcala, which at present C(#ntains about tiOO houses. In the last 
war the Coorg Raja destroyed about ‘200 houses, and carried away 
one half of the inhabitants. Many new houses arc iniilding; and. 


as I passed through, I observed, that the people were deeply en- 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, and from their appearance were 
in good circumstances. They carry on a great trade between A/aw- 
galore on the one liarid, and Ilusina, Baihtru, IVostara, Singa-pura^ 
petta, Narasingha-pura, and Aftigupa on the other. From the neigh- 
bouring country they also collect much rice for exportation. 
f^'ctrttwuati The town is situated on the north bank of the river passing 
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Areola, and which is named the Nctrawati. Since I left Atiimalaya, CHA1*TER 

XV 

this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The 
tide flows no higlicr tlian Areola; but canoes carrying 100 Mcrays, Jan.ai. 
or about 1.‘30 bushels of rice, can at all seasons ascend five or six 
cosscs above Nagara. The channel is very wide, and full of recks, 
which in the dry season form many islands, among whicli the river 
winds with a gentle current. In the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
six cosscs farther than they can do at present. There arc two 
brunches of the river, which join five cosscs above AV/garw. The 
northern branch is the largest, and comes from the same place that 
gives rise to the Tuuga and Hhadra rivers. 

All the way 1 observed many iron guns lying near the road ; and 
was told that Tippho, when he destroye«l Mangalore fort, ordered 
all the guns to be transported to Serin gapatum ; hut the people en- 
trusted with perfonning this duty were bought ofi’ by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the 
road. By the natives they are considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarurn, as its name implies, is a village, inhabited by Nugara 
Brahmans, wdiosc houses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or SO years ago, ami land was assigned for their 
.suppf)rt by Colala I'cncatushya, a Brahman in the service Soinase- 
hara Nayaka, the son oi Sivuppa Nai/aka, the first |)rince of the house 
of Jkeri. The I’uhsildur of Buntuala resides here ; for, being a 
Brahman, he naturally prefers the society of Angara to that of the 
traders o\' Bunlwala. 1 1 is district (Taluc) contains four Rdjdships; 

Choutar, Bungar, yljdar, and Malar. These Rajas were all Jain. 

The families are still extant, but have neither authority nor public 
revenue. They support themselves by their ])rivatc estates. 

The soil of 'J'ulaxa gradually grows worse for grain, as it is distant Soil of Tu- 
froin the sea. The best in r|uality extends from Mangalore to Bunt- 
"uuda ; the next from thence to Punjalcullu ; and the worst from 
thence again to the hills. Tiicre the rains are so excessive, that 
they injure the crops of rice, as indeed ha])peusia Malabar ; but it 
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CH APTER is allowed, that this inland portion of the country is very favourable 
for plantations. 

Feb. 1 . \st February. — I went three cosses to Cavila-cutty, The hills are 

or*thi:*couii- niuch liigher than those to the westward, and some of them are 
"y* covered with tall thick foixsts, in which are found Teak (Theka) 

and wild Mango (MangiJ'era) trees, and the palm which Linnieus 
called Caryota. These hills abound with tigers, which have of late 
killed several passengers. The road all the way is tolerably well 
formed, but the engineer has paid no attention to avoid hills : some 
parts of it are excessively steep. I passed many oxen, loaded with 
salt, going to the Mysore dominions, and met many coming from 
thence loaded with iron. 

Irrigation. The read, part of the way, led along the south side of a small river 
called Bambilu. A dam has been formed on it, which confines a 
great body of water, so that it serves also as a reservoir. 

Cavila-Cuift/, ftJy halting-placc was at a small temple dedicatetl to CuUmanaiia, 
one of the iS’aktis. Near it is a small temple belonging to the Jam, 
and a tree, which is surrounded by a terrace for the repose of pas- 
sengers. Such a tree, in the languages of Kai'udta and Tulava, is 
called a Cutty ; and the names of many places in both countries 
have this word for their termination. The tree here is named 
Cavila-Cutty from its standing in Cavila, a district that belonged 
formerly to the Malar Tiujd. The representative of the family 
lives at Bylangudy, on the road between Jamul-dbddo.\\6 Subhramum. 
Depredations In tbe last war this vicinity was plundered by the Coorg Rdjd ; 
Mj'/ among others, the house of the Jain priest was destroyed. The 

Rdjd wished to replenish his dominions with inhabitants; many of 
his subjects having perished in his wars with Tippoo. From most 
villages he contented himself with levying a contribution of four- 
teen or fifteen persons ; but he carried off a much larger proportion 
of the Brahmans from the Agrarums, or villages granted to them in 
charity. This did not proceed from any partiality that the Rdjk 
has for the sacred order, as he is supposed rather to be averse to 
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the whole cast, and at any rate does not reverence them as his CHAPTER 
Gurus, for he is a Sivabhaktar. His severity, Avliich the Brahtnans 
consider as worse than ordinary impiety, arose from their obstinacy. 

Relying on the sacred nature of their cast, the Brahmans would 
come to no composition, and the Coorg officers carried away every 
one of them whom they could seize. In Tulava their loss will not 
be severely felt ; for there tiie Jgrarum Br&hmans possess none of 
the industry that distinguishes those of Pali-ghat, and in Coorg 
necessity will probably induce them to follow some useful em- 
ployment. 

In the temples of Tulava there prevails a very singular custom, Singular cus- 
which has given origin to a cast named Moylar. Any woman of the 
four pure casts, Brahman, Kshatri, Vaisya, or Sudra, M'ho is tired of 
her husband, or who (being a widow, .and consefiuently incapable 
of marriage,) is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and 
eats some of the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
before the officers of government, who assemble some people of her 
cast to inquire into the cause of her resolution ; and, if she be of 
the Brdhman cast, to give her an option, of living either in the 
temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the former, she gets a 
daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth. She must 
sweep the temple, fan the idol with a Tibet cow's tail (Bos grniensj, 
and confine her amours to the Brahmans. In fact, she generally 
becomes a concubine to some officer of revenue, who gives her a 
trifle in addition to her public allowance, and who will flog her 
severely if she grant favours to any other person. The male chil- 
dren of these women arc called Moylar, but are fond of assuming 
the title of Stdnika, and wear the Brdhnianical thi cad. As many of 
them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweej) the 
areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cow-dung, carry flambeaus 
before the gods, and perform other similar low offices. 'J'hc others 
arc reduced to betake themselves to agriculture, or some honest 
employ ment. The daughters are partly brought up to live lik« 

VoL. III. K 
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R their mothers, and the remainder are given in marriage to the 
Suinikas. 

The Br&hmany women who ;lo not choose to live in the temple, 
and the women of the three lower casts, cohabit with any man vf 
pure descent that they please; but they nuist pay annually to the 
temple from one sixteenth to half a Pagoda. Their children also 
are called Moylar ; those descended from Brahmany women can 
marry the daughters of the Moylar who live in the temples; but 
neither of them ever intermarry with ))ersons descended from a 
woman of inferior cast. It is remarkable in this cast, where, from 
the corrupt example of their mothers, the chastity of the women 
might be considered as doubtful, that a man’s children arc his heirs; 
while in most other casts the custom of Tttlava requires a man’s 
sister’s children, by way of securing the succession in the family. 
The Moylar differ much in their customs, each endeavouring to 
follow those of the cast from which his mother derived her origin. 
Thus the descendants of a Brahmany prostitute wear the thread, 
eat no animal food, drink no spirituous liquors, and make marks on 
their faces and bodies similar to those which are used by the sacred 
cast. They are not, however, permitted to read the Vedas, nor the 
eighteen Purdnas. Indeed but very of them learn to keep accompts, 
or to read songs written in the vulgar language. Contrary to the 
custom of the Brahmans, a widow is permitted to marry. They burn 
the dead, and believe in the transmigration of souks, but seem to 
have very crude notions on tliis subject. They are, indeed, very 
ignorant of the doctrine of the Brahmans, who utterly despise tliem, 
and will not act as their Cwr/a to give them Upadesa. They will 
attend, however, at the ceremonies of the Moylar, and read the 
services proper OH the occasion, and will accept from them both 
Dhana and Dharma. 

The strata oi'Tulava, near the sea-coast, resemble entirely those 
of Malayala, and consist of LaUrite or brickstone, with a very few 
rocks of granite interspersed. This granite is covered with a dark 
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black crust, and is totally free from veins of (luartz, or of felspar. CHAPTER 

In many places large masses of the granite immersed in i\\Q Latcrite 

arc in a state of decay; the black mica has entirely disappeared, Fei>. i. 

and the white felspar has crumbled into powder, leaving the quartz 

in angular masses. These sometimes form so large a share of the 

whole rock, that, after the decay of the other component [)arts of 

the granite, tl»ey firmly adiiere. 

On arriving in the Cnx'ila <listrict, the granite shows itself more 
abundantly ; and among that which, as usual, has no strata, I ob- 
served some disposed in strata running cast and west, and which 
were truncated at the end, like much of that which is found above 
the Ghats. Even this was free from veins of quartz. 

2d February. — I went three Sultany cosses to Bellata Angady, or Fcb.2. 
the white market; a place very improperly named, as it contains 
only one shop, and in that nothing but Betd is sold. The country try. 
is not so steep as that through which 1 came yesterday ; but it con- 
tains much less rice-land, which is the only part of this country 
that is considered as of any value. lam persuaded, however, that 
for cotton or dry crops much of it might be cultivated by the 
plougli ; but the population at present is too small to admit of all 
the rice-land being cultivated ; and, while that continues to be the 
case, it would be madness to attempt any other. On the hills many 
trees have now grown up; but it would appear, that formerly they 
had been all cleared ; and to keep the bushes down, and to destroy 
vermin, the grass is still annually burned. To-day many buffaloes 
and sheep have passed, coming for sale from the dominions of My- 
sore ; and many oxen have passed from the same quarter, laden with 
iron, cloth, and grain. 

At no great distance from the shop near which I encamped, is a Bungar 
Matam belonging to the Sivabhaktar ; and from thence a town 
formerly extended, almost two miles west, to a temple of the Jain. 

Midway is a ruinous fort, formerly the residence of the Bungar 
RAjiSf to whom much of the neighbouring country belonged. The 
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CHAPTER fort and city were destroyed by Sivuppa Nayaka, the first prince of 
XV. the house of Ikeri who established his power in Tiilava. From this 

Feb. 3. it is clear, that the petty Jain ll'yAs existed before the time of that 

conqueror ; and so indeed do the people of this place say, in con- 
tradiction to the story which those of Hosso-betta told. The tradi- 
tion here is, that the petty Jain Uqj(is existed long before the time 
of Sivuppa N6yaka, and were entirely independent of each other. 
Under the Ikeri Rajas they paid no tax of any kind for their Um- 
blica lands, or private estates. For at least a portion of these Hyder 
continued to allow an exemption from taxes ; but the Sultan taxed 
their whole lands at the same rate as the rest of the province, and 
this tax they continue to pay. During the siege of Seringnpatam, 
the commandant of Jamal-dbdd hanged the Biingar Rdjd, as he was 
suspected of an inclination to favour the English. His children live 
zt Nandavanram, south from Buntwala^ and cultivate their lauds in 
that neighbourhood. 

Irrigation. On the river at Bellata Angady is a dam, which is rebuilt every 
year, at the commencement of the dry season, and is formed of 
piles, stones, and earth. It sends off a large stream of water, the 
whole of which is wasted on one small Betel-nut garden. 

Feb. 3. 3d February. — I went a short journey to Jamdl-abad, which ori- 

oftETcoun- called Narasingha Angady. The country through which 

try. I passed to-day is almost entirely covered with wood ; but much of 

it has a good soil, and might be watered by means of the small 
river which we twice crossed. The road is very good. 

History of The tradition here is, that a BrahmamazmeA I^arasingha RdyA, 
founder of a dynasty who governed the whole of Tulava imme- 
gttaAngady. diately after that of Myura Varmd became extinct, built a town 
on the banks of the river here, and called it Narasingha Angady 
after his own name. Toward the foot of the rock, at present occu- 
pied by the fortress, he erected a citadel ; and this was the residence 
of the family, of which I have found no traces in any other place. 
From the extinction of this family, which must have happened 
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many ages ago, the place continued totally unoccupied, until Tippoo 
was returning in triumph, after the peace which he granted to the 
English at Mangalore. Ashe encamped where the town uow stands, 
he observed the immense rock placed to the westward ; and having 
sent two oflicers (Hirkaras) to survey it, he determined to build a 
fortress on its summit. Money was transmitted from the capital 
immediately on his arrival there, and the work having been com- 
pleted, a number of people were collected and sent to inhabit the 
town, w'hich was called Jarndl-abud. The Sultan afterwards destroyed 
the fort at Mangalore, as being too accessible for Europeans, and 
made his new town the residence of an Asoph, who governed the 
province of Canarn. In the fort was placed a Klnlailar, or comman- 
dant, with a garrison of 400 men. In the town there were then 
about 1000 houses, and it enjoyed a considerable trade. On the 
late invasion of Mysore, the Coorg Raja destroyed the town, and 
carried away one half of its inhabitants. The remainder made their 
escape into the woods, and only about 20 houses have been rebuilt; 
for the former inhabitants, having been mostly collected by force 
from dilferent places, when dispersed by the Coorg Rdjd, returned 
to their native villages. The immense rock on which the fort stands 
is wholly inaccessible, except by one narrow way, and may be 
deemed impregnable. Tlie nature of the access to it, however, 
renders the descent, in face of an enemy, nearly as diflicult as the 
ascent; so that a very small body of men, with artillery, are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison ; which renders the place of 
little use, except as a safeguard for treasure or records. After the 
fall oi Seringapatani, a party of British troops summoned the place 
to surrender; and informed the commandant, that if he submitted 
immediately, the whole arrears of the garrison should be paid ; but 
that no quarter would be given, should the garrison, by a useless 
resistance, occasion a wanton effusion of blood. The garrison, how- 
ever, continued obstinate for about a month and a halt^ until some 
mortars were brought up. After three <lays bombardment, the 
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CIfAPTf:il soldiers ran oft', tlic commandant poisoned liimsclf, and the prin- 
XV. cipal ofticers who submitted to he taken were hanged. Sometime 
afterwards, a person named Timi/ui Nayaka, wlio had been a petty 
military ofticer at Btiiciil, and who. In promising to procure recruits 
for the Bombay army, had been admitted into the Company’s ser- 
vice, persuaded about <200 of the recruits to desert, and with them 
went to join an insurgent of the name of Suba Row. This was a 
Brahman, who had been a clerk (Snrhhtadar) at Cuimbetore ; and 
who, with a view of raising a disturbance, had set up a pretended 
Fatty Hydcr. The man th . t pr< tended to be Fatly Hyder, who is a 
natural son of the late Sul/an, remained at a temple near Byb- 
angudy, a town on the Ghats towards Snbhramani ; while the J5r4A- 
vian occupied a cave at no great distance, and detached Timma 
Nbyaka with his recruits to surprise Jamdl-dbdd. In this they suc- 
ceeded. A young officer had relieved the garrison, and was sleeping 
that night in a house at the foot of the rock, with all his men, 
except a native corporal’s ( Ndyaka's) party, intending probably 
next da}’^ to march into the fort ; but Timma Ndyaka came upon, 
them unawares, and put the whole party to death ; after w'hich he 
persuaded the corporal to give u]) the gate, and took possession 
witliout loss. While the neighbourhood was awed by their success, 
Suhu Roxv, with his pretended Fatty Ilyder, descended from their 
hills, and plundered several villages. They then advanced to Bunt- 
xvala, where they defeatctl the Tahsilddr, who, to oppose their ravages, 
had collected some armed messengers (Peons). Elated with this 
advantage, they attacked a person called Rdjd Hegadao^ Dharmas- 
tulla, whom they wounded at a place called Potur ; but two of the 
neighbouring Tahsilddrs, having procured thirty regular Sepoys, 
soon came up, and immediately dispersed the rabble. The two 
leaders,, however, made their escape to the mountains, where they 
are still skulking. A military force was sent from Alangalore, that 
a proper example might be made of Timma Ndyaka and his party, 
ind two attempts were in vain made by Europeans to take the fort 
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by assault, 'j'iie f)lace was then blockaded for tliree months ; when, CHAPTER 
all the provisions havinj*' been exhausted, the peo()le iii the fort 
contrived to let tliemselves down the back of the rock by means of Fcl>. 3. 
chains, ropes, Ijlankets, and the like. They immediately dispersed ; 
but many of them were secured by the country people, and liani>c<l. 

Tor some time Timma AVit/aka concealed liimself in disguise; but at 
length he was recognised by an old j'riend, a Naii\ at Bcdcul. This 
man, under pretence of cutting a Bamboo, borrowed Thnma's sword, 
without seeming to know liini, but addressing him as a stranger. 

No sooner had he disarme<l his ohl acquaintance, than he ru.slied on 
him, and threatened him with instant death, unless he followed 
quietly. The culprit was tlius delivered over to justice, and the 
Nuir as a reward received jOO Rupees. The fellow has the impu- 
dence to complain of its insufficiency, and has persuaded some 
gentlemen to support his demands for more, by pretending that, in 
attacking so desperate a man, he ha» performed extraordinary deeds 
of valour. The fort, in order to prevent it from falling into the 
liands of ruffians, is now garrisoned ; for, as I have said before, in 
a military point of view it is of little use. 

In this neighbourhood, the hills that are cultivated after the 
Cotucadu or Cumri manner are all private property. The Mulucaras, 

' * . ‘ . *’1 Culliviiling 

or proprietors, have alienated the whole right of cultivating them the IuIIj. 
to a rude tribe, called MaUnjai', or Malay-cudks. The Malayar, who 
dwells on any hill of this kind has the exclusive hereditary right of 
cultivating it; but, while not occupied by this labour, he and his 
family must work for the proprietor ( Mulacara), at the allowance 
of pvt.visiijus usually given to slaves. The Malayar vn^y give up his 
possession when he pleases, which secures him from being ill used 
by the proprietor ; for such people on an estate add greatly to its 
Value. They work for their master ten months in the year; but, 
having six or seven miles to come and go from their hills to their 
master’s heids, they labour only six hours in the day. In this neigh- 
bourhood no tax is im[iosed on this kind of land ; but in some 
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Hills of Tzi- 
/aivi cousi- 
ilered as 
useless. 


Hay. 


districts tlie Malabar pay annually a small sum to government for 
each hill. 

The following is the manner in which this sort of cultivation, 
called Cumri, is performed. In the beginning of the dry season, 
the Malayar cuts down all the trees and bushes from a certain space 
of ground, and before the rains set in he burns them. The ground 
is then dug with a sharp Bamboo, and sown with Shamay (Panicum 
miliare), Ragy (Cynosurus Corocanus), rice, and various cucurbita- 
ceous plants. The grains are sown separately; but seeds of the 
cucurbitaceous fruits are mixed with all the farinaeeous crops. 
With the Ragy arc also mixed the seed of Ilibary (Cytisus Cajan), 
and of Abary ( Dolichos Lablab ). Next year another piece of ground 
must be cleared, the former not being fit for cultivation in less than 
twelve years. In Tulava, this is the only kind of cultivation of dry 
grains, although much of the ground seems fit for the purpose; but 
the natives have a notion, that no high ground can produce any 
thing unless a great deal of timber has been burned on at. 

They therefore consider the greater part of the country as totally 
useless, except for pasture or hay, and very little of it produces the 
proper grass. One kind of grass only that is produced in Tulava is 
eatable; and when I proposed to ‘the natives to destroy the bad 
kinds, and sow the seed of the good, they were filletl with asto- 
nishment at what they consideretl as the extravagance of tlie pro- 
ject. Where the hills are not too steep for the plough, I am per- 
suaded that this might be done to great advantage; and the quantity 
of live stock and manure might be thus quadrupled. The hay at 
present is very bad, and sapless ; for the grass, in its natural state, 
withers from maturity, before the rainj' season is over; and before 
that period the hay could not be preserved. TJiis, however, might 
be easily remedied, by cutting the grass while young, and allowing 
a second crop to come up, so as to be in juice at the commencement 
of the fair weather. The first crop would make good manure. This 
project the natives consider as equally extravagant with the former; 
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nor indeed can it be expected, that in their circumstances they CHAPTER 
should attempt any innovation of the kind, until convinced, by an 
experiment made before their eyes, tliat it would succeed. ivb. 4. 

4th February. — I returned by the same road to the Jain temple Appo.iianrf 
at Bellala Angady, and then turned towards tlie ixorth, and came to 
Padanguddy in a district named Majura, which formerly belonged 
to the Bungar R/tjds. The country through which I came from 
Bellata Angady is clear, and the road good ; the hills being low*', 
and of gentle declivity. The quantity of rice ground is inconsider- 
able, and by the way I saw hardly any gardens. Near the temple is 
a very fine reservoir, made, exactly like those above the Ghats, by 
building a mound of stone across the head of a narrow valley, which 
it supplies with water. The value of the rice ground, from its small 
extent, seems not to have been a sutlicient inducement with them 
to construct such a work; which was made, probably from ostenta- 
tion, by a Lmga Banijigar, named Luddi Guriivaia. 

5th February. — I went three cosses to Sopina Angady. From Pa~ Feb. 5. 
danguddy, to the banks of the northern branch of the Alangalore 
river at Eitmru, the country is much like what I saw yesterday, 
but more woody. Between the river and Sopina Angady, the hills 
are steeper, and conse<}uently the road is very bad. 

Einuru is a small town, containing eight temples belonging to Jain. 
the Jain, and one to the Siva Br&hmans. The former have an annual 
allowance of 14 Pagodas, and the latter one of 10 Pagodas. As in 
this country the worshippers of Jain are more numerous than those 
of Siva, the temples of tlie former ought to have the best endow- 
ments; but while the native officers of government are mostly 
Brdhmans, pretences will never be wanting for depressing these 
heretical temples. 

At Einuru is an immense colossal image of one of the gods wor- 
shipped by the Jain. It is formed of one solid piece of granite 
and stands in the open air. 

Voi. III. 


L 
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Sopina /tngady lias only three shops ; but the houses of the pro- 
prietors arc very large, and tlie occupants seem to be in easy cir- 
cumstances. Here is a Jain temple, with an excellent house for the 
j)riest ( Pujdri ). The place was formerly much infested with tigers ; 
but a year ago the inhabitants collected, and cleared away so much 
of the wood, that they now have no trouble from these animals. 
The}' clear the country by cutting down the brush-wood, and burn- 
ing it when it has dried. If this be repeated two or three years 
successively, the large trees also decay. 7'he country is afterwards 
preserved clear by annually burning the grass. A few bushes always 
spring up, but not more than is sufficient to supply the farmers 
with leaves for manure. 

Gth Fcbniarij . — I went two cosses to Mudu, or East Biddery, and 
by the way crossed a branch of the northern Mangalore x'wtv, which 
descends from the Ghats. On the way, two tigers were seen by 
.some of my people. Although the country is well cleared, it con- 
tains very little rice ground ; and, as the hills are considered as 
totally uselcs.s, this is in fact one of the poorest countries that I 
have ever seen. 

Mudu Biddery was formerly subject to the Choular Rajas, and 
their descendants have still a house in the place. The tradition, 
as given me here by a Brahman native officer, and apparently a well 
informed man, is, that the Jain Rajas oi' Tulava were independent of 
each other, and of all other powers, and were descended from the 
kings of I'ijaya-nagara l)y Jain women. They derived their terri- 
tories from their parents, as appanages free from all claims of tri- 
bute. I think it probabh;, that the confounds the Baylala 

Rayas, who w ere sov(.*reigns of Karndta, and wlio were Jain, with 
the family who afterwards founded Pijayn-nagar, who governed the 
.same dominions, and who were worshippers oi' Vishnu. 

About 150 years ago, when under the Choular Rdjdt, the place 
contained Iff Busties or temples of the Jain, and a tlirone occupied 
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1)V one of the cliief Gurus of this sect of I>riili»unis. It also eon- CllAPTFJi 
tained 6 Gudies, or temples Ijclonging to the Jin’ihinu/is who follow 
the Puranas, and 700 houses, mostly occupied hy Jin/lnutais ol' the • 
two sects. At that time, a dissension happening lietwcen tlie Rojas 
of CarcM//a and Ckoutur, the Siva-lUuthtar were called in, and sub- 
jected the country in tlie name of the kings of l"ij(iif(i-nu;j;ura ; but 
in fact it continued subject to the princes of I krri, until lliese w'crc 
overthrown by Hyder. Ever since the overthrow of the Chuular, 
the place has been on the decline, and the allowances formerly 
granted to the Gwrw have been stop|)cd. The temples still, how- 
ever, continued to enjoy their land; and in the government of 
Hyder, those of the 7«//ihad possessions to the amount of 3t)() Pa- 
godas a year. These were entirely resumed by Tippoo, Avho gave, in 
place of them, an annual pension of 90 Prtgoi/rt.v ; but he destroyed 
most of the Brahmans houses, and now the whole place contains 
only a hundred families. Major Monro increased the pension of the 
Jain temples to 5207 Pagodas; but Mr. Ravenshaw has reduced it 
to what Tippoo allowed, and it is to be collected in the same manner, 
that is to say, by a small tax levied on the farmers. As this is to be 
done by oflicers Avho abhor the Jain as detestable heretics, very 
little of the pension will reach their haiuls. The free lands formerly 
occupied by the Jain have been totally resumed, and they have not 
been allowed to cultivate it on payment of the land-ta.x, as all the 
other persons holding land of this kind have been permitted to do. 

This is owing to the ill will of those Brahmans who act as revenue 
officers. 

Having invited Pandila Achurya Swdmi, the Guru of the Jain, to Account of 
visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and 
gave me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of the sect is Arhita (worthy): and they ac- 
knowledge, that they are one of the twenty-one sects who were 
considered by Sankara Achurya as heretical. Like other Hindus, 
they are divided into Brahman, Kshatri, Vaisya, and Sudra. These 
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casts cannot intermarry ; but, provided she be of pure descent, a 
man of a high cast is not disgraced by having connection with a 
M'onian of inferior birth. A similar indulgence is not granted to 
tlie M’omen of the higher casts. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, which they must marry before the age of puberty. The man 
and woman must not be of the same family in the male line. 
Widows ought not to burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands; but it is those of the Suilras that are permitted to 
take a second husband. The Brahmans and Vaisyas in lulava, and 
every cast above the Ghats, consider their own children as their 
heirs; but the Rajas and Sudras oVrulava, being possessors of land, 
follow the custom of the country, and their sisters’ children are 
their heirs. Even the Sudras are not permitted to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors ; nor, except for the Kshatriyas 
when engaged in war, is it lawful for any one to kill an animal. 
They all burn the dead. 

Vedas, and the eighteen Purdnas of the other Brahmans, the 
Arhita reject as heretical. They say, that these books were com- 
posed by a saint ( Rishi ) named Vydsa, whom the other Brahmans 
consider as an incarnation of the deity. The chief bpok of which 
the doctrine is followed by the Arhita is named Yoga. It is written 
in-the Sanskrit language, and character of Karndta, and is explained 
by 24 Purdnas, all written by its author, who was named Vrishava 
Sayana, a saint (Rishi), who by long continued prayer had obtained 
a knowledge of divine things. They admit, that all Brdhmans are 
by birth of equal rank, and are willing to show their books to the 
Brdhmans who heretically follow the doctrine of the Vedas ; but 
they will not allow any of the lower classes to inspect their sacred 
writings. 


The gods of the Arhita are the spirits of perfect men, who, owing 
to their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
misfortune, and are all of equal rank and power. They are collec- 
tively called by various titles ; such as Jiniswara, (the lord Jina)y 
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jirhifn (the worthy), and S'aldlia (the Iioly) ; hut each is called by CHAPTER 
a particular name, or names, i'or many ofthem have above 1000 ap- 
pelia'ions. These Siddha reside in a heaven called Alocaha; and it I'eb. 6'. 
is by their worship only, that 1‘utnre happiness can be obtained. 

The first person who by his virtue arrived at this elevated station 
Adi Parumhzt'ara (the first supreme being); and by worshipping 
him, the favour of all the Siddha may be procured He has 1008 
names, the most common of which among his adorers is Jineszvara, 
the god Jina. 

The servants of the Siddha are Dhmtas, or tlie spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption 
from all future change, yet live in an inferior heaven called Saar- 
gam; where for a certain length of time they enjoy great power 
and happiness, according to tlie merit of the good works which they 
performed when living as men. Swargam is situated higher in the 
regions of the air than the summit of Mount Mcra (the north pole) ; 
and men ought .to worship its inhabitants, as they possess the power 
of bestowing temporal blessing;?'. Concerning the great gods of 
the eighteen Purdnas and Vedas, the Arhita say, that Vishnu was a 
lldjd, who, having perfumed c(;rtain good works, was again born a 
named Rama. At first, he was a great hero and conqueror; 
but afterwards he retired from the pleasures of the world, became 
a Sannydsi, and lived a life of such purity that he obtained Siddha 
under the name of Jina, which he had assumed when he gave up 
his earthly kingdom, MaMswara, or Siva, and Brahma are at pre- 
sent Tikvatas ; but are inferior in rank and power to Indra, who is 
the chief of all the happy beings that resitle in Suargam, In this 
heaven are sixteen stages, containing so many different kinds of 
Devatas, whd live in a degree of bliss in proportion to their eleva- 
tioil. An inferior kind ot' Ddvatas, called Ventaru, live on mount 
Mhu; but their power and happiness are greatly inferior to those 
of the Divatat of Smrgam. Marinw^ Pulalimd, and the .other 
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CHAPTEIR Saktis, are Veniarus living on Maha Miru; but they are of a male- 
volent disposition. 

Feb. 6. Below Mahd Miru and the earth, is situated Bhuvana, or hell, 

the residence of the spirits of wicked men. These are « ailed Rdk- 
shas KnU Asuras ; and, although endowed with great power, they 
are miserable. Bhuvana is divided into ten places of punishment, 
which are severe in proportion to the crimes of their respective 
inhabitants. 

The heaven and earth in general, including Maha Meru, and 
Bhuvana, are supposed never to have been created, and to be eter- 
xial,* but this portion (Khanda) of the earth called Arya, ov Bhd~ 
rata, is liable to destruction and re-production. It is destroyed by 
a poisonous wind that kills every thing ; after which a shower of 
fire consumes the whole Khanda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter (Ghee), followed by one of milk, and that by one of the 
juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals then come from the other 
five portions (Khandas) of the earth, and inhabit tlie new Arya or 
Bharata- khanda. The books of the Arhita mention many Dzeipas, 
islands or continents, surrounding Maha Mhru, of which the one 
that we inhabit is called Jambu-dwipa. People, from this, can go as 
far as Manushotra, a mountain in Piishkarara-dxdpa, between which 
and Jambu-dunpa are two seas, and an island named Daticy shunda. 
Jambu-dwipa is divided into six Khandas, and not into nine, as is 
done by the Brahmans who follow the Vedas. The inhabitants of 
five of these portions are called Mlechas, or barbarians. Arya or 
Bharata h divided into 56Dhas, or nations, as is done by the other 
Brdhmans. As Arabia and China are two of these nations, Arya 
would seem to include all the world that was tolerably known to 
the Arhita who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from Indra down to the meanest insect, or the most 
wicked Rdksha, has existed from all eternity ; and, according to 
the nature of its actions, will continue to undergo changes from a 
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higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, until CHAPTER 
at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place among the Siddha. , 

Before a SAdra can hope for this exemption from evil, he must be Feb. 6. 
born as one of the three higher casts; but, in order to become a 
Brdhmant it is not necessary that he should be purified by being 
born of a cow, as many of the followers of Vydsa pretend. The 
Arhita however allow, that to kill an animal of the cow kind is 
equally sinful as the murder of the human species. The death of 
any other animal, although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. 

The Arhita, of course, never offer sacrifices, but woj ship the gods 
and Divatas by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

By the Brdhmans who follow the doctrine of Vydsa, the Arhita TheSaugata 
are frequently confounded with the Saugata, or worshippers of thesamesecfc 
Buddha; but this arises from ignorance. So far are the Arhita 
from acknowledging Buddha as their teacher, that they do not think 
that he is now even a Ddvata; but allege, that, as a punishment 
for his errors, he is undergoing various low metamorphoses. Their 
doctrine however, it must be observed, has in many points a strong 
jesemblance to that which is taught in Ava by the followers of 
Buddha. 

The JainBr&hmans abstain from lay affairs, and dress like those who 
follow the doctrine of Vydsa. They have Gurus, who are all Sannydsis; 
that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal pleasures. 

These Gurus general acknowledge as their superior, the one who 
lives zt Sravana Belguta, near Seringapatam ; hzt Pandita Achdrya 
Sicdmi pretends to be at least his equal. In each Matam, or con- 
vent, there is only one Sannydsi, who, when death approaches, gives 
the proper Upaddsa to one of his followers, who must relinquish the 
world and all its enjoyments, except perhaps an indulgence in the 
pride of ^evotion. The office is not confined to the Brdhmans ; 
none but the Sudras are excluded from this highest of dignities ; 
for all the Sannydsis, after death, are supposed to become Siddha, 
and of course do not worship the Divalas, who are greatly their 
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inferiors. The Sannyusis never shave, but pull out all their hair by 
the roots. They never wear a turban, and are alio^yed to eat and 
drink but once a day. In fact, they arc very abstemious; and the 
old Sioarni, who, from his infirmities, e.xpected daily to become a 
god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. The have the power 


of fining all their followers Mdio cheat or lie, or who commit murder 


and adultery. The fines are given to the gods, that i.s, to his priest 


(Pujdri). These 6rMms excommunicate all those who eat animal 


food, orfornicate with persons that are not Jain; which, of course, 
arc looked upon as greater crimes than those which are only pu- 
nished by fine. The married Brahmans act as Pujdris for the gods, 
and as Pttro/tiVflj for the inferior casts. The follower may choose 
for his Purohita any Brahman that he jrleases. The Brahman re- 
ceives Dkana, and on this occasion reads prayers (Mantrams); as 
he does also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the 
deceased ancestors of his followers. 


The Jain extend throughout India; but at present, except in 
Titlava, they are not any where numerous. They allege, that formerly 
they extended over the whole’ of Arya or Bharata-khanda ; and tha^: 
all those who ever had any just pretensions to be of Kshatri descent. 


were of their sect. It, no doubt, appears clear, that, until the time 
of Rama Anuja Achdrya many powerful princes in the south of 
India were their followers. They say, that formerly they were very 
numerous in Arabia; but tliat about 2500 years ago a terrible persecu- 
tion took place at Mecca, by order of a king named Parsua Battdraka, 
which forced great numbers to come to this country. Their ideas of 
history and chronology, however, as usual with Brahmans, are so 
very confused, that they suppose Parsua Battdraka to have been 
the founder of the Mussulman faith. None of them .have the 


smallest trace of the Arabian features, but are in every respect 
^ complete Hindus. 

Appearance 7th February. — I went three cosses to Carculla. The first part of tlie 

otihe coun- j through a tolerably level country ; but, as usual, nothing more 
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M’as cultivated than low places, which wind through among the CHAPTER 
SAvelling lands, and are very narrow. The higher part, which is 
bare, seems to be capable of cultivation for cotton or dry grains. ^'^■’^•7. 
Nearer Carculla the hills are steep and rocky, and some of them arc 
overgrown with trees. The road is wide, and has a fine row of trees 
on each side. In this part of the country arc many traces of inclo- 
sures; and it is said, that formerly there were here several villages, 
which have been deserted ever since Hydcr raised the taxes, 

Carculla is an open town, containing about liOO houses, which nuramWo 
mostly belong to shopkeepers. Near it are the ruins of the palace 
of the Bijrasu JVotlears, the most powerful of the Jain Rdjds of Tu~ 
lava. The Jain, who are the chief inhabitants of the place, do not 
pretend that their prince had any authority over the Rajas of the 
south ; the whole tradition, therefore, at Hosso~betta seems to be 
erroneous. That place, however, may have belonged to the liyrasu 
JVodears ; as the territories of the Rajas of Tulava were probably as 
much intermixed as those of the chiefs of Malaydla. The reve- 
nues of this family, it is said, amounted to 17,000 Pagodas, or 
6850/. As. 7 ^d. 

The Jain altogether deny the creation of Tulax'a by Parasu Rama, Dortrines of 
or any gift of it made by that personage to the Brahmans. I'rom a 
book called Amonoro CharUra, which gives an account of Jcnndulta 
Raya, the ancestor of the Byrasu ll vdcars, they say that he was born 
at Uttara Madura (tbe Mutra of Major liennell), near the Jamuna 
river. He was of the family of the sun; and, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Rdjd his father, in order to avoid being put to 
death, was obliged to lly. Having come to a village ne.'ir Nagara, 
he founded a city named llomhucha', and soon after conquered a 
place called Culi'tlta. He afterwarrls descended \.o Sisila, neax Subhra- 
mani, and linally established himself at Carculla. His son was 
the first Byrasu IFodear, and all his descendants assumed that title. 

The book gives no account of the time when these events hap- 
pened, nor of the princes who were previously in the country. In 
VoL. III. M 
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CHAPTER one of the temples here there is an inscription on stone, in the lan- 
guage and old character of Karnata, of which a copy in the modern 
Feb. 7. character has been delivered to the government of Bengal (MSS. 

Inscriptions No. 1.). From thio it would appear, that the protected 
hp Padmawati (a title by which, it is well known, Jenadutta is meant) 
reigned at CarcvUla in the year of Salitdhanam 1256 {/L D. 133^). 
From this it would seem probable, that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a Rttjd of the Jain religion governed Matra, now 
one of the chief seats of the followers of the Vtdas. The latest in- 
scription here belonging to this family is on a colossal image. A 
copy (No. 2.), in the old character, has been also delivered to the 
Bengal government. It is dated in the year of Salivdhanam 1353 
(/i. T>. 1431). The family were overthrown by Sivuppa Nayaka of 
Jkeri^ and have since become extinct. The tradition is, that before 
the arrival of Jenadutta there were many Rajas of the Kshalri cast, 
and who, of course, according to the Jain, were of their religion. 
These, they say, were all tributaries, or Polygars, under the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. These Jain say, that the Tulava Brahmans who follow 
the Vidas were first introduced by Myuru Varmmu, who was \ Jain 
prince that lived about a thousand years ago at Barcuru, ami go- 
verned all Tulava without any superior; but of this prince the Jain 
have no written account. 

Among the Jain there are two kinds of temples ; one covered 
with a roof, and called Busty ; the other an open area, surrounded 
by a wall, and called Betta, which signifies a hill. The temples of 
Siva and Vishnu, the great gods of the followers of the Vedas, are 
here called Gudies. In the Bustles are worshipped the images of 
24 persons^ who liave obtained Siddharu, or become gods. These 
Images are all naked, and exactly of the same form ; but they are 
called by different names, according to thtSiddfuiru which they are 
designed to represent. These idols are in the form of a man sitting. 
In the temples called Betta the only image of a Siddha is that of a 
person called Gomuia Rdya, who while on earth was a powerful king. 
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The images of Gomuta Rhfavct naked, and always of a colossal size. 
That here, of which two views are given (Plate XXIII. Fig. 65, 66.), 
is made of one piece of granite, the extreme dimensions of which, 
aboveground, are 38 feet in height, lOj^feet in breadth, and 10 
feet in thickness. How much is below ground I cannot say ; but 
it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral supprort. 
According to an inscription on the stone itself, it was made by 
V’lra Pandia, son of Bhairava-Indra, 369 years ago. A copy of this 
inscription has been delivered to the government of Bengal. 

The Jain deny the creation of man, as well as of the world. They 
allow, that Brahma was the son of a king, and that he is a D6vata, 
and the favourite servant of Gomuia Rdya; but they altogether 
deny his creative power. Brahma and the other Devatas are wor- 
shipped, as I have said, by the Jain, who have not become Sanny- 
dsis ; but all the images of these supposed beings that are to be 
found in the great temples of the Jain (Busties, or Bet tas), are 
represented in a posture of adoration, as worshipping the Siddha to 
whom the temple is dedicated. These images, however, of the 
Dhatas are not objects of worship, but merely ornamental ; and 
the deity has not been induced to reside in the stone by the power- 
ful invocations of a Br/ikman. When a Jain wishes to adore one of 
these inferior spirits, he goes to the temple that is dedicated to its 
peculiar worship. Jain or Rama is never represented by an idol in 
a temple of the kind called Busty, although he is acknowledged to 
hcz.Siddha; and &\t\\o\x^\GanhadX\6 lianurnanta arc acknowledged 
to be Devatas, these favourites of the followers of Vydsa have no 
images in the temples of the Arhita. 

The Jain have no tradition concerning a great deluge that de- 
stroyed a large proportion of the inhabitantsof the earth ; but they 
believe, that occasionally most of the people of Arya are destroyed 
by a sliower of fire. Some have always escaped to the other por^ 
tions of the earth, and have returned to repeople their native 
country, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk. 


CHAPTER 

xy. 

Polar. 
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CHAPTER and nf the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and 
of the various changes which tlic Jain suppose it to have undergone, 
Feb. 7 . are contained in a book caller' Zo/crt Szvariipa. An account of Go- 
muia lidi/a is given in a book called Gornuta Raya Charitra. The 
Camunda Raya Parana contains a history of the 24 Siddhdru which 
lare worshipped in the temples called Bustles. These books may be 
read by any person; and the Jain of Carculta entered into an agree- 
ment with me to copy them for my use. I paid them the price, but 
I have not yet received the books. 

Peb. 8 . 8 th February . — I remained at CarcuUa in order to investigate 

some matters relative to agriculture. 

Divisions of Here the distinctions of rice ground dilfer somewhat from those 
riceground. south. Bylu is that which receives from rivulets a supply of 

water sufficient to ensure two crops. Majelu has one crop ensured 
by the same means. Small reservoirs, in case of a scarcity of rain, 
secure one crop from Betta land. Bana Bella is that which depends 
on the rains alone ; so that, if these give over early, the crop is 
entirely lost. Potla is land overtlowed by rivers. The sprouted 
seed is here by far the most common cultivation in both crops, and 
in all soils, except in some called Nunjinay Gudday, in which worms 
abound. In this the seed is sown broad-cast without preparation. 
Scarcely any rice is here transplanted, and sprouted seed is sown 
even on Potla land. The quantity of seed required for the same 
extent of ground, of whatever kind, is nearly the same ; only Bylu 
land requires a little more, as part of the seed ischoaked by sinking 
too deep in the mud. This is directly contrary to the assertion of 
the people at Mangalore ; but the farmers here say, that the infor- 
mation given at that place was correct; and that near the sea the 
Bylu land re<|uires the least seed, while in inland places it requires 
more than the Majelu or Bella. 

If the rains continue late, a crop of pulse or Sesamum may be pro- 
cured from both kinds of Bella land ; but, if the dry weather com- 
mences early, they can only be obtained from Majelu, the others 
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being too dry. On the Mqjelu land here a very small quantity of CFI.XPTER 
sugar-cane is raised ; but the whole of this is of very small extent. 

At the head of a Bylu field here, there is a large reservoir ; but very Feb. s. 
little use is made of its water, at least for the purpose of agriculture. 

The people say, that they do not make reservoirs, because the rains 
are so heavy that they would break the mounds, and that tlie soil 
soaks up the water so fast, that, very soon after the rainy season is 
over, they would become dry. Tlie farmers of Carcnlta seem tfi 1)C 
an obstinate and ignorant set of men. 

The Betel-le(^' h raised on tlie Areca, and tliis is planted in sepa- 
rate gardens. It docs not injure the proiluce of the tree. These 
gardens are made both on the low grounds, and on hills where there 
is a command of water. They arc allowed mueh manui e; hut, if on 
hilly ground, require no red earth. They are alv.ays watered, as at 
Mangalore ; their cultivation must he therefore much more expen- 
sive than in Maluhar^ where they are, only watered when } oung. 

All the ganlens belong to the landlords, who occasionally moi tgngc 
them, Imt very rarely let them out for rent. Tlie revenue, although 
nominally raided by so much a tree, has nothing to do with the 
actual number. It is levied by an old valuation; in making of 
which three trees were called one; and, if double the original num- 
ber has been plante<l, no additional tax is paid. A thousand nominal 
trees on good land w'cre rated at so much, and those on worse soils 
are rated lower in proportion. 

In i\\G Hitdu, or back-yard of the house, are cultivated turmeric, 'ruir'u>i:. 
ginger. Capsicum, greens, roots, and other things called Turkdri. 

The quantity ot turmeric and ginger raised in the neighbourhootl 
is considerable. The soil proper for these plants is Bella land 
which is free from stones. Between the 'i4lh of May aiul the 2gd 
of June the ground is ploughed four times, and .smoothed with a 
hoe. The whole is then divided by trenches, one cubit wide, half a 
cubit deep, and one cubit distant; and the earth which is taken 
from the trendies is thrown on the ridges. Then bits of the roots, 
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Betel-nut 
roared in 
large (juaii- 
litics by 
Brahmans, 


each containing an eye, are planted in the ridges at Haif a eubit’s 
distance from each other. These are then covered with CasaraSopu, 
or the small branches and leaves of the Strychnos Nux vomica, which 
is the most common tree on the hills of Tulava, At the end of 
a month, the leaves having rotted, the small sticks are removed. 
Dung is then put over the plants, and a little more earth is thrown 
lip from the trenches. In the month preceding the winter solstice, 
the roots are fit for taking up. The large roots, containing eyes, 
are kept for seed ; and, being tied up in a straw bag, are hung upon 
a tree until the ne.\t season for planting. The smaller roots are fit 
for sale. The turmeric and ginger are cultivated exactly in the 
same manner. The roots of the turmeric intended for sale are 
boiled for twelve hours, and afterwards dried fifteen days in the 
sun. 

About 250 years ago a Marattah Brahman came here, and ob- 
served that many hills were quite waste, which might be cultivated 
for Belcl-nut by making reservoirs at the head of a valley ; so that 
the water might be preserved, and distributed upon the sides of the 
hills. He applied to Byrasu fVodear, then sovereign of the country, 
for some of these hills; and having obtained a grant of them, he 
began his plantations with great success. By degrees this man’s 
descendants increased to fifty families; and these were joined by 
many of the same seet and country, who all betook themselves to 
this kind of cultivation ; so that between Subhramani and (iaukarna 
they amounted to seven hundred families. In their plantation.^ 
Betel-nut was the great article ; but they also contained many coco- 
nut palms, and some black pepper, rnd Mango and Jack trees. Each 
of the last produces from two to three hundred fruit; and these are 
so little in demand, that they arc given to the cattle. They are not 
palatable to the ox ; but at the season in which they ripen, any thing 
will be devoured, as the cattle are then starving. The prohibition, 
against exporting Betel-nut by sea, whicli the late Sultan issued, 
reduced the price so much, that many of the plantations were 
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allowed to go ta ruin ; and the number of was reduced CHAPTER 

to four hundred families. The markets being now open, and a 
brisk trade carried qn between the coast and Madras, and Goa, ®* 
M’liich are tlic principal markets for the nut, the Jirdliiitaiisiire with 
great spirit returning to this object of industry.- The influence of 
Moiisa and bis Moplays does not extend this length. The principal 
merchant is Murt'iir Sangaia, a Banijigar, who li\ es at llura-punya- 
hully, but has factories in every part of the peninsula. 

The most jiulicions old men that I could find here gave me the Wpather in 
following account of the weather. Between the 13tb of IMarcb and 
the 13tb of May they have slight showers, lasting three or four 
hours a day. These come three or four days successively, with 
equal intervals of dry weather, and accompany easterly wind.s. In 
the first mouth the M'inds night and day are easterly; in the latter 
part of this time the w'inds are from the southward, and in the west 
there is much thunder. Between the 14th of May and the 16’th of 
August there come from the west strong winds, and heavy rains. 

The land winds arc not at all perceptible. Between the 17th of 
August and the 15th of October there are gentle showers from the 
eastward. Except when it rains, the winds are w^csterly. From the 
l6th of October to the 15th of Kovemher there are slight show'ers 
from the eastward. The rain is sometimes, however, so heavy as to 
injure the crops. Except when it rains, the winds are variable. In 
the four following months there is no rain, and the air is reckoned 
cold by the natives. At present, the days arc hot and the nights 
cool. The W'inds in the day come from the sea, and in the night 
from the land. 

9th February. — I went three cosscs to Beiluni, a place wdiere there Peb. 9. 
■were a few houses of cultivators, but no .shops nor market. There onho toulit 
is a small temple oH Siva- there, w'ith an annual allow'ance to the “7* 

TOj&ri of six Pagodas. The country is rather woody, and little rice 
ground can be seen from the road. The granite rocks make a con- 
spicuous figure on the high land*. 
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Although the guides were natives of the place, and the road was 
well marked, yet they contrived to make a part of my baggage 
Mundcr about from four in the morning, until two in the afternoon. 
Occasionally I meet with such accidents; troin what other principle 
but obstinacy in the guides, I cannot say. This place is in the 
district ot' JJar,70'U, which formerly gave a title to one of the Jai/i 
Rajas of Tulaxa. 

loth Fchrna)7). — [ went three cosses to llaryadika. The country 
is similar to that tlirough which I came yesterday. The fanners 
here say, that all tlie hills, wherever tlie soil is free from rock, 
might he converted into Hctta-haid. The quantity of such grounds, 
tin V say, is very considerable ; at least three times .as niueh as is 
cultivated; hut, they add, the expense is great, and the returns 
arc small. About a fourth part of what was formerly cultivated is 
uo\v waste, for want of pco|)le and stock. Until that be fully occu- 
))ied. no experiments on new land would be proper. The people 
ui\-, that they would he willing to bring this new land into cultiva- 
tion on the following conditions. The whole expense attending the 
various operations being colh eted into a sum, tjtey should pay no 
revenue to government until that was reimbursed by the usual 
amount of the laml-tax, which is from one to three Sultany Famms 
for a Marau sowing, or from rather more than 6\d. to almost 
J j'. 11 d an acre. 

'J'he |)ro|)i icuors iicre say, that they let their rice lands to tenants 
(Ciaiiiiicaras ) , and arc obliged to advance stock to a new man. In 
the course ol‘ four years the value of the stock is repaid by instal- 
ments. Tlie rent is paid in rice, so much for each Moray sowing, 
'l lic Ix'st Rylu-laud pays 4 Marays ol‘ rice for both crops ; the 
next ill (piality pays 3 Moray s ; and tlie worst 2. The best 
Majdu pays 2' Morays ; the second (juality and tiie third 1 
Moray. 'I'he best holla laiul pays 2 Morays ; the second Ij; 
the third 1 ; and the fourth ^ a Moray. The Moray of rice, 
if of the coarsest <|uality, is at present worths.?. and each 
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Moray of rent, for a Moray's sowing, is at the rate of about 25. CHAPTER 

an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 

one half of the produce; which therefore, in the worst Bctla land, Feb. lo. 

must be three seeds, or SyVW bushels an acre. These people say, 

that when the rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the land- 

tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit. 

Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst Betta land pays tax axi acre, and the rent is 
l5. 9.^d.', so that the tax does not amount to half the rent; and I 
am inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice 
is never lower than the present value of the coarsest. 

At Haryadikd there is only one shop ; and on the approach of my HarytdihS. 
people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of the 
Saktis ; this is attended by one of the Tutava Bralimans-^s Pujdri, 
on which account no bloody sacrifices are performed. There was 
formerly a Jain temple here of the kind called Busfy, but it has 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Jain is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple xvas of copper. With many other similar idols 
from different parts of the country, it was carried to Jumdl-ubdd. 

By orders from the \^tc Sultan, some of them were converted into 
money, and others cast into guns. 

Wth February. — In the morning I went three cosses to Udipu. Feb. ii. 
The country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which of^th^coua- 
I passed through on the two preceding days. The strata of granite, try* 
however, are mostly covered by the Laterite. The roads are exe- 
crable ; but, like many of those in Canara, are shaded by fine rows 
of trees, espeeially of the Vateria indicu; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea near Udipu, the country be- 
comes more level ; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the rice fields are beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Such 
Vox.. III. N 
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a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulava 
Brahfnans of the Madual sect. 


Feb, n. 
Madual 
P$rdhmans of 
Tulava, 
Panch DnU 
vida^ or five 
Drdvidan. 


Having assembled the men who, among the follow'ers of Madua 
Achdrya in Tulava, were reckoned the most eminent lor tlieir know- 
ledge, they gave me the following information. The Tulava Brah- 
mans belong to the Panch Drdvida division of the sacred tribe, and 
are a mixture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 
tongues that compose this division. These are, Andray, or the na- 
tions speaking the TcUnga, or Andray language, which occupy the 
north-eastern parts of the peninsula; those who speak 


the language which we call Canarese, and who inhabit the country 


south from the Krishna river, and above the Ghat mountains; Ma 


hdrashtra, who speak the Mardttah language, and occupy the north- 
Avestern parts of the peninsula; Gurjara, or Carjura, or the Brah- 
mans Guzerut, who also have a peculiar dialect, very different 
from the language of the Mardttahs ; and Drdvida, or those who 
speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 
peninsula below the Ghats. D/Ywir/fl proper, or the Disam so called, 
is confined to the country between Madras and the mountains ; but 
the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
Avho speak the Tamul language, and then to the whole of the Brdh- 
mans of this division. Although the whole of the Tulava Brahmans 
form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 
marriages to its own original nation ; and, contrary to the custom 
of the Namburis, a Karndtaca Tulava Brdhman has no objection to 
marry the daughter of a Brdhman of Karndta who never has left his 


own country. 

Origin of the They allege, that originally they were assembled here from all 

' their native countries by Parasu Rama, who created Tulava for their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malaydla for the Namburis. 
The language of Tulava has a strong resemblance to that of Mala- 
ydla, and the written characters are the same ; but in the language 
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Tulata there is a very great admixture of words from all the CHAPTEH 
countries containing the five southern nations of India. 

Originally, the Ttilava were followers Batta Achdrya, 

who flourished at Ahichaytra, on the banks of the Goduvery. An Achdrya. 
account of his life, which they of course consider as projjhetical, is 
to be found in the Skandha Pumna, one of the eighteen books 
written by Vydsa. Batta Achdrya bad great success against 18 of 
the 21 heretical sects, some of which admitted, and others denied, 
the autliority of tlie Vedas. 

Afterwards Sankara Achdrya disputed with the followers oi Batta, Sankara 
and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many pro-? 
selytes; and many of the Tulava Brdhmans continue to follow his 
doctrines, and receive the Sringa-giri Sxcamaiu as their and as 

the successor of Sankara Achdrya. In this K// «■«/;/, or age, there have 
been three a|)pearanccs of Sankara Achdrya. First, he was born at 
Sivuli, in Tulava, about 1.500 years ago, and established the Matam 
or college at Sringa-giri. Ills next appearance was some hundreds 
of years afterwarils ; when he was born in Malaydla, and lived at 
Sri Rangatn, near Tritchcnopoly. Lastly, he was born about b’OO 
years ago at Paducachaylra, in Tulava. In the Skandha Purdna, com- 
posed, as my informants imagine, many myriads of millions ofyears 
ago, an account of all his transactions in these three incarnations is 
to be foutid, and also an acyount of the great success which |ie had 
against the heretical sects. 

Madua Achdrya was last born at Paducachaylra, in the year of (bis Madua. 
Kali-yugam 4.‘>00, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons of 
Panda, he had appeared as one of these brothers, named Bh'nna ; in 
the time of he had been Hanumanta ; and in the Kali-yugam 
precetling this (for the Brdhmans suppose a constant succession of 
the four Yugams ) he bad appeared as the Madua Achdrya of that 
degenerate age. When he appeared last, he not only confuted the 
heretical sects, but obtained a great victory in dispute over Sankara 
Achdrya, who had forced all the Madual Brdhmans o\xX,\i^xiMy to adopt 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

his opinions ; and he thus restored his sect to its proper splendour. 
The Hindus will seldom allow their own sect to have had any origin,; 
but insist rather, that it has existed from all eternity, or at the very 
least from the first origin of things. The Maduals say, that all the 
different sects were created in the beginning by N&r&yana, and 
have continued ever since, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes 
another ; and the prevailing sect has always forced the others, at 
least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine. 

The Madual allege, that there is one supreme God, Ndr&yana or 
Vishnu. His son is Brahma, who is the father of Siva. Both of these 
ought to be worshipped, but Brahma only mentally ; as temples and 
regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawful. They look 
with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the spirits of good men being 
absorbed into the deity, in which they differ from both Smartal and 
Sri Vaishnavam. Moesha they consider as the highest heaven ; and 
men who, by their piety, obtain a place there^ are ever afterwards 
exempted from change ; but still they are greatly inferior to Nard- 
yana, or the other great gods; and, according to their merit, enjoy 
different ranks. I'lie Madual pray to the Ddvatas who reside in 
Swargham, which they say is the same with Mahd Mkru ; and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Marimd, 
Putalimd, and Kalima. These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife of Siva, as the Smartal allege, but beings that 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madual Brahmans of Tulava act as Piijdris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
will not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
arc eight Sannydsis, each of whom has a Matam at Udipu, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancy js brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eight Sannydsis arc the Gurus of the whole sect in Tulava; and each 
maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and perform 
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ail manner of services for their master. These Sanny&sis are not CHAPTER 
conceived to be any portion of the deity ; nor is it even believed, 
that in general they obtain after ath a seat in Moesha. To attain 
this, a Brahman must completely adhere to every rule of his order, 
which is attended with so mucli difficulty, that human nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other cast has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near the gods; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a Brahman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
which the three lower casts ought chiefly to expect ; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance of 
these low pleasures. 

The eight Gurus, each in his turn for two years, act as priests Government. 
(Puj&ris) in the temple of Krishna at Udipu. During this time the 
officiating Sannydsi must not only defray the expenses of worship, 
but must feed all his disciples, and every Brahman that comes to 
the place. To do this handsomely, will require above 20,000 Pa- 
godas (8054/. 14^. and the very least, for which it can be 

done, is 13,000 Pagodas (5238/. 4^. 8|-rf.). In order to raise such 
great sums, each Sannydsi, with his disciples, during the fourteen 
years that he is out of office, wanders about the country, and, 
wherever he goes, levies contributions under the name of Bhiksha, 
or begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all his disciples, but can save a sum sufficient 
to defray the expense which he must incur during the two years 
that he perforins the office of Pujdri. Except in Tiilava, these San- 
nydsis have no authority as Gurus ; for above the Ghats there are 
three Matams, whose Sannydsis possess the sole authority of be.stow- 
ing Chakrdntikam and Upaddsa, and of punishing transgressions 
against the rule of cast. Each Sannydsi ofTulava has certain fami- 
lies, who are hereditarily annexed to his Matam, as to that of their 
Guru, As, however, the officiating Pujdri never goes out of the 
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CHAPTER teiriple, and as the others are generally absent, begging, the eight 
have mutually appointed two persons to act as judges. These have 
tl'.e power of excommunication, which implies the whole wealth of 
the sect being at their mercy. Thej' also levy fines, and cleanse 
sinners by prayers (Mantrams), cow’s urine, and other things 
esteemed pure. The Gurus reserve to themselves the exclusive 
right of bestowing Chah'^ntikam and Upadesa. They never, at any 
ceremony, read Mantrams, that ollice being reserved for the mar- 
ried Brahmans ; and each man by hereditary right belongs to some 
Brahman, who is his Purohita. The Sannydsis do not require a Pm- 
rohifa ; for they are considered as sufficiently holy to be exempted 
from all the ceremonies and customs usually observed by Brdhmans. 
They do not wear the thread ; all meats become to them indifferent; 
and they do not celebrate the ceremonies in honour of their de- 
ceased parents. A Purdhita may sell or mortgage the families that 
belong to him, and may give them to a Brahman of any sect; for 
the prayers ( Mantrams) and portions of scripture (Sastrams) read 
by- any person of the sacred order, whatever his theological opinions 
may be, arc considered as equally efficacious. This docs not pro- 
ceed from any gentleness or facility of temper among the Brdhmans, 
•who abound in the Odium theologiciun. It is, however, between the 
Aladual and Sri Vaishnavam, although both are worshippers of Pishnu, 
that the most violent antipathy prevails. The Smartals although 
followers of Siva, agree much better with the Aladual; and, in 
Tulava and Alalaydla especially, these two live on tolerable terms. 
In Tulava, indeed, it is not unusual for one temple to be common 
to both gods; and in most places there the temples of Pishnu and of 
Siva are built near each other, and the same Rath, or chariot, serves 
for the Jdtram, or procession, of both idols. 

To the east of the Ghats, the Aladual Brdhmans scorn to serve as 
Pdjd^ris, even in the temples of Pishnu, and are the proudest of the 
whole sacred order. This scorn, however, is perhaps affected ; as 
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when Madua Acharya appeared, tlie Sri Vaishnavam were in possession CHAPTER 
of the temples, and have always been favourites with the persons in 
authority. 't. 

The Brahmans of Tulteca are allowed ii plurality of wives, which Custom-- 
must be of the same nation with themselves, but of a different Gb- 
tramy or family, and which must be married before the signs of 
puberty . appear. Their widows cannot marry, but may become 
Moylar, as already described. It is looked upon as disreputable for 
a Brahman to keep a woman of this kind, and he would lose east by 
having a coanectioir with a dancing girl, or with a Moylar, that 
did not belong to a temple ; but all such women as are consecrated 
to the go<ls cohabit with some Brahman or other. The Brahmans 
of Tu lava burn the dead, and their widows ought to be burned along 
with them ; but this practice has gone entirely into disuse. They 
can neither eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors, A mam’s 
own children, even in landed property, are his heirs. 

I next questioned these Brahmans concerning the history of the History of 
country j and they produced a book called Grama P adit ti, which 
they say is historical. It is written in Sanskrit, and is presumed to 
have been composed by Vishnu, who assumed a human form, under 
the name of VMi Vydsa, and promulgated the Vedas, the eighteen 
Purdnas, the Grama Paditti, and other sacred writings. From this 
work the Brahmans say, that Tulavavf^s, created, and given entirely 
to them, 1 Arbuda, 95 Crowds, 58 Lacs, and 80 thousand of years, 
before the extinction of the Panda family. The last of these ended 
his reign in the year of the Jxali-yugam 1036', 
or - - - - - 3,865 years ago. 

Add 80 thousand - - 80,000 

58 Lacs - - 5,800,000 

95 Crowds - 950,000,000 

1 Arbuta - 1,000,000,000 

1,955,883,865 years since the creation of 
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CHAPTER Tulava, according to the Grama Paditti. The candid reader will not 
expect, that in a work comprehending the accounts of such a long 

Feb. n, duration of time a few thousand years, earlier or later, in the chro- 
nology of these degenerate times can be considered as of any con- 
sequence. This having been premised, and the accounts of the 
Hindu gods and heroes having been left in becoming obscurity, we 
find from the Grama Paditti, that 1115 years after the family of the 
Pandas became extinct, Ananda Raya governed Tulava. lie and his 
eight brothers (or rather kinsmen in the male line) reigned 200 
years, or until the year of the Kali-yugam 2351. Vakia Rdjd and his 
_ten sons (descendants) reigned 112 years, till Kali-yugam 24fi3. 
Maursushy and his ten sons governed 137 years, till Kali-yugam 
S600. Cadumba Raya 45 years, till Kali-yugam 26'45. Myuru Varmd 
10 years, till Kali-yugam 2655. Ilubushica, chief of the savages 
called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali-yugam 2657. 
Locaditya R6ya, son of Myuru Varied, expelled the Coragoru, and 
governed Tulava, Malaydla, and Haiga 21 years, till Kali-yugam 
2678. After his death, eighty-one of his cousins, among whom the 
chief was Cadumba R&ya of Wudia-nagara, governed 24 years, till 
Kali-yugam 2702. Balhica Raya, and twenty-nine other petty 
princes, governed 46 years, till the Kali-yugam 2748. Abhiri, and 
ten Rdjds governed 99 years, till Kali-yugam 2847. The descen- 
dants of Mona Rdjd then reigned 200 years, till Kali-yugam 30.17, or 
till 53 years before the' birth of Christ. At this time il/a/ntwowwd 
Surtala, a Mldcha, who was a spy, visited the whole country as far 
as Rdmkswara. It must be observed, that, according to tliese Brdh- 
mans, Mlecha properly means an Arab, Turc a Tartar, and Yatana an 
European ; but all the three terms are frequently applied to the 
na^^ions living toward the north and west of Hindustan, without dis- 
tinction of country or religion. Nine Belalla Rayas governed 6. 
years, till Kali-yugam 3053, or 47 years before the birth of Christ. 
The Turc then returned, took Anagundi, and governed 540 years, 
till the Kali-yugam 3593f or A, D. 493, The followers of Vydsa 
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here, it must be observed, cut short the government of the Belalla CHAPTER 
family, who are more detestable than Mlichas, as having been fol- 
lowers of the Arhita or Jain Brahmans. ' Campi Raya of Penu-conda Feb. ii. 
drove out the Mlechas, and governed 13 years over the whole 
country south of tlie Krishna, till the year KaH-yugam 360b, or 
A. D. 506. T his prince sent an officer named Sankara UevaRaya 
to visit Tulava. In his train u-as a messenger ( Peon ) named lluca- 
buca, a Curuha by cast. This fellow, having received assistance 
from the Yavanas, took Anagundi, and having built a city near it, 
which he called Vijaya-nagara, or the city of victory, he assumed 
the title of Hari-hara Raya. This account of the origin of the fa- 
mily of Yijaya-nagara may be attributed to tlic following circum- 
stance. The Brahmans of Tulava had hitherto been exempted from 
taxes ; but Hari-hara, on the con(|uest of the country, imposed an 
annual tax upon them, to the amount of 12,000 Morays of rice. 

Deva Sicarni, a tributary prince, was ordered to collect this tax ; 
but, his conscience having revolted at the thoughts of exacting 
tribute from the Brahmans, he was dismissed, and their tax u'as 
increased to 2578 Pagodas in money. The history of the Grama 
Padlttl ends with this grievous event ; but the Brahmans say, that 
thirteen princes of the family of Hari-hara governed for about 150 
years, or from A. D. 4.93 to ()43. Unfortunately for the exactness 
of this chronology, many inscriptions on stone, made in the reigns 
of these princes, are scattered throughout their dominions. Copies 
of five of these have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The date of tlie first is in the era oi' Salh ahanam 1297, or A. JX 1375, 
and of the latest E. S. 1400, or /I. I).' 1478. With this correction 
of about eight centuries and a half, Aluharnmad Surutala may have 
been a Mussulman, and probably some of the followers of Mii- 
hanimad Ghizni. The Yavana dynasty of Anagundi is, however, a 
matter of great curiosity, and not yet well understood. 

These Brahmans say, that the celebrated Krishna Rdyalu, of Kridna 
Vijaya-nagara, was not of the family of Hari-hara, but governed the 
V^OL. III. O 
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XV. 


Feb. 1 1, 


Jain R/ijh, 
or Pohigars. 


Possessions 
of the Br&k- 
mans.. 


same dominions after the overthrow of tlie former dynasty. He 
was descended from the nurse of one of the five princes called 
Petndus, who lived at the commencement of the iprcsent Kali-yugam, 
Dharma Raya, the last of these five brothers, died in the year 36 
of that era, or 4865 years ago. 

The country oi' Tiilava was first subject to the kings of Anagundi, 
and then to the princes of /Am; by wlioni, these suppose, 

the Jain Polygars were appointed ; but they pretend an almost total 
ignorance of these chiefs, and a sovereign contempt for their sect. 

Tliey allege, although there were Jain Rajas in many parts of 
Tulava, that there never was one at Barcuru; but that it, and all 
the Gramas in Tulava, were governed by Brahmans immediately 
dependent on the sovereign, and over whom these infidel chiefs 
had no control. The thoughts of being subject to a Jain are indeed 
horrible to a follower of Vydsa ; nor will it ever be acknowledged, 
where there is a possibility of denial. When pushed to account for 
the introduction of so many Jain into a country made expressly for 
the Brahmans who follow the true doctrine of Vyusa, they say, that 
Hubashica drove all the Bnihmans out of the country ; and that, 
when Ldkdditya regained liis paternal dominions, he only brought a 
few Brahmans from Ahichaytra, where he resided during his exile, 
and gave them the 32 Gramas, which they enjoyed without moles- 
tation till Hari-hara imposed the illegal tax. I think it probable, 
that LbkMitya, in order to procure assistance to regain his throne, 
changed the religion which he inherited from his father Myuru 
Varmd who, according to the Jain of Mudu Bidcry, was of their 
sect; and having become a follower of /?«//« Achdrya, then teaching 
the doctrine of Vydsa with great success on the banks of the 6'd- 
ddvkry, he brought with him the first colony of Tulava Brdhmans, 
and gave them a gift (Enam) of thirty-two villages. In imitation 
of the Namburis, they afterwards set up the story of Parasu Rama; 
but it does not seem to have succeeded so well with them as w ith 
their southern neighbours. 
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IXdipu is a town which contains about 200 houses, and stands about CHAPTER 
a coss from the sea near a small river called the Pdpa-n&sani, which 
comes from a Tank at CarcuHof passes about two miles to the south 
of the town, ..nd falls into the sea at a fort named Diiriu Bah&dar. its history. 
Near Udipu is a small fort, which formerly was the residence of 
Chittupadi Baylala, the chief Brahman of the town (Grama). Each 
of the 32 Gramas belongiii" to the Tulava Brdhmans was governed 
and defended by an hereditary chief of their own sect, who was in 
every respect, but the name, a Polygar, or petty chief ; some of 
them assumed the title of Baylala; others that of Hegada, which 
signifies mighty. 

At Udipu are three Gudies, or temples, which are placed in a 
common square, and surrounded by 14 Matams, or convents, be- 
longing to an equal luunber of San7iydsis, who are to different 

sects of Brahmans. Eight of these Madams belong to the eight 
Madual Sannydsis, who in their turn officiate as priests in the temple 
of Ki'ishna, Avhich is one of the three that stand in the square. Two 
other Matams belong to Sannydsis of the same sect ; each of the 
predecessors of whom, as well as the eight others, received an image 
from Madiia Achdrya; but they have few followers, and arc not 
entitled to ofticiate at the temple. Three other Matams belong to 
the three Sannydsis, who are the Gurus of all the Madual Brdhmans 
to the eastward of the mountains. The fourteenth Matam belongs 
to the Sringa-giri Szcd?ni. These Matams are large buildings; and, 
considered as houses belonging -to Hindus, improved by neither 
Mussulman nor European arts, they are stately edifices. Some pains 
have even been taken to admit air, as they have many windows. 

Apertures indeed “ for the purpose of intromitting air and light,” 
although scarcely deserving the appellation of windows, are more 
common in the houses of Tulava, than I have any where else seen 
among the mere natives of Hindustdn. The Matams are designed 
chiefly as storehouses, in which the Sannyasis may deposit the 
produce of their begging till they want it for consumotion. Being 
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CHAPTER too expensive guests, they very seldom reside in one place more 
than a few days. The temples, as usual, arc but poor buildings, and,. 
Feb. II. like almost all those of Ma^'iyala and Tula'ca^ have pent roofs. 

Those here arc roofed with copper, which must have cost much 
money ; but, being very rudely wrought, it makes no show. 


Customs of 
the Corat\ 


Having assembled some of the Corar, or Corawar, who under 
their ciilef IJuhashica are said to have once been masters of Tulava, 


I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every tradition 
of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose 
to employ them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have 
daily one Ilauy of rice, and the women three quarters of a Hany. 
This is a very good allowance ; but, when the master has no use for 
their labour, they must support themselves as well as they can. 
This they endeavour to do by making Coir, or rope from coco-nut 
husks, various kinds of baskets from liatam and climbing plants, 
and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other people’s 
meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the bides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists 
in general of a girdle, in which they .stick a buncli of grass before, 
and another behind. Some of the men liave a fragment of cloth 


round their waist ; but very few of the women ever procure this 
covering. They are not, however, v/ithout many ornaments of 
beads, and the like ; and, even when posse.ssed of some wcaltli, do 


not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permitted to rent 
lands as Caynigaras, In spite of tliis wretched life, they are a good 
looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
have no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If they can get them, the}' take several 
wives; and the women are marriageable both before and after pu- 
berty, and during widowhood. They will not marry a woman of 
any other cast ; and they are considercil of so base an origin, that 
a man of any other cast, who cohabits with one of their women, is 
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inevitably excommunicated, and afterwai'ds not even a Corar will CHAPTER 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman 
who commits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he he a 
Corar, is fined. The master pays the expense of tlic marriage feast. 

When a man dies, his wives, with all their children, return to the 
huts of their respective mothers and brothers, and belong to their 
masters. They will eat the offals of any otlicr cast, and can cat 
beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other iinpure things ; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. They can lawfully ilrink intoxicating 
liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of a state 
of future existence, nor do they believe in Paisachi, or evil spirits. 

Their deity is called Buta, and is represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a scpiare surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, they sacrifice fowls, or make offerings of fruit or grain, 
and every man offers his own worship (Baja); so that they have 
no ofliciating priest, and they acknowledge, the authority of no 
Guru. They follow all the oxen and buifaloes of the village, as so 
much of the livestock, when these are driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

ICth February . — I went three cosses to Brahma-xcara. The rice Fob. 12 . 
grounds extend from Udivu to the sea; their extent towaials the 
north and south is not considerable. 1 soon came to gently rising o-y. 
hills, free of woods ; but the road was finely sheltered by avenues 
of the beautiful Fatcria iiulica, called here Dupada JSIuram, or the 
resin tree. I passed first through Kalpuna-pura, which was formerly 
a large place ; but during 7'//)poo’.y government it has been almost 
intirely ruined. 1 then crossed a very widt;, but shallow river, 
named the Suvarua. Its source is from a lake or tank near Carculla; 
but it owes its magnitude entirely to the water of the sea. Near 
the Suvarna are many fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice grounds. Barcuru is near Brahmd-xvara ; but for a long 
time, even previous to the irruption of Sivuppa Nayaka, it has been 
mined. The fortress w'as erected by llafi-hara, first king of 
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CHAPTER Vijaya-nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc), the 
Tahsilclar of which resides at Bralmh-ivara. This is a small place 

Feb. containing only about 6'0 houses, but in its neighbourhood there is 

much rice ground. 

Cultivation ' I have received much information relative to the produce of the 

ol'ricriandl gJ'oiinfJs ill this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Ravenshaw, 
and partly from the people employed to measure and value the 
district. In the annexed Tables I give some of this information, 
with the measures reduced to tlie English standards. It must be 
observed, tliat tlie Gunta, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been S3 English feet in length ; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet lO-J- inches : by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to 40 Gimias ; but, by the actual 
chain, it wouki be equal to only 37toV Guntas. I calculate, how- 
ever, by the standard measure. The Aludi, or Moray in use here, 
is that of the market of Mangalore ; but is divided, when speak- 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanks ; and, when speaking of produce, into 
40 Hanks ; but the produce is in general estimated in rice, after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. It ivould appear 
from all circumstances, that the quantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceed from the natives haying found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profits ivhen sown ivith a cer- 
tain quantity of seed ; or whether it arises from a v/ant of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, I cannot 
take upon myself to affirm ; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable. The seed is here sown much thinner than in Malabar ; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as in most parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for the labour of the cultivator, and the use of his stock ; 
and is perhaps sufficient, considering that his cattle pay nothing. 
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that his other stock is of little or no value, aiul that the quantity of ClIAPl'ER 
see<l is very small. Owing to the pi'escnt great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so much; FoIj- i~. 
and, according to the valuation of live villages in this neighbour- 
hood, I find, that out of CO-tS Fugodai-, the gross value of their pro- 
duce, the cultivators retain Pagodas. The share of the govern- 
ment amounts in general to one quarter of the gross produce ; and 
in these villages is ()7l Pagodas, of which 37 are alienated in Enam, 
or charity lands, as they arc called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas ; but part of their lands are waste, and the Emms are 
nominally higher than n-hat is here stated ; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, who are supposed to pay these charities, arc 
losers by their estates. At i)rcsent, they are all cultivators; and, 
when the country is repeopled, there can be little doubt, that, 
should they not encumber themselves with mortgages, they will 
enjoy one fourth of the gross produce of their estates; for a part 
of the present great share of the cultivators arises from the interest 
of money which they have advanced on their iarms ; and this also 
should be considered as a part of the prolits of the landlord. 

13th Febraa/y . — I went three cosses to Ilirtittij, one of the four- Feb. 13. 
teen small villages that arc called by the common name of Cotta. 

The M'holc of this almost is occu[)icd I)y Pniltmajis, who pretend to 
be of ParasH Rama's colony, although almost the only language 
spoken by them is that of Very few of them understand 

the peculiar dialect of Tulava. It must be observed, however, that, 
this country having been long subject to princes residing above 
the G hats, all persons of rank speak tlie language of Kaniuta ; and 
from having been subject to these princes, and from its having been 
the place where all intercourse between them and Europeans rvas 
conducted, the province has got the name of the coast of Canara, a 
corruption of Karnuta, In the towns on the sea-coast the Mussul- 
man language is more commonl}^ understood, than in any other part 
of the peninsula that I have visited 
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CHAPTER The road from Brahnia-wara to Hirtitty for the most part passes 
along a low sandy ridge, on either sitle of wliich are extensive 
Feb. i.‘3. rice-grounds ; for the Brahmans, as usual, have appropriated to 
of thecoun- themselves the finest parts of Tulava. The country looks well ; for 
*0'* even the greater part of the sandy height is inclosed, and planted 

for timber and fewel. Except where the cattle were forced to swim 
over a very wide river, called Alabucullu, the road Mas compara- 
tively excellent. This river descends from the Ghats, and in tlie 
rainy season brings down a great body of fresh water; but, vdiere 
the road crosses, it is at this season (|uite salt. Tlic tide goes up 
from the sea about three cosses; and canoes, in the rainy season, can 
ascend six cosses from the mouth. The banks are M'ell planted with 
coco-nut trees, M-hicIf in 'J'nlava seem confined chiefly to such places. 


Feb. 14. 
Mr. Read's 
district. 


Face of the 
country. 


Feb. 1 

Kundu-pura. 


14th February . — I M'ent three cosses to Kunda-pura, M'here I en- 
tered the northern division of Cauai'a, M hich is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Read, a young gentleman brought up in the same 
school M’itli Mr. Ravenshaw. I had not the good fortune to meet 
M’ith him; but he was so obliging as to send me very satisfactory 
answers to the tjueries that I proposed in M'liting, of Mdiicli I shall 
avail myself in the following account. Tlie country between Ilir~ 
titty and Kunda-pura resembles that between Brahma-teara and 
Hirtitty ; only there is by the way neither river nor coco-nut plan- 
tations ; and, in proportion, the e.xtcnt of rice-ground is smaller. 
The Mdiole road is excellent, and fit for any kind of carriage, e.xcept 
in one place, where, in the dc.seents to a low narrow valley, stairs 
have been formed. Ry the natives thc.se are considered as an ex- 
cellent improvement on a road, although they are very inconvenient 
even for cattle tliat are carrying back-loads. 

15th February . — I was detained at Kunda-pura, as being the only 
place v/iierc I could get a supply of necessaries, till I reached 
Nagara : atul also in expectation of meeting a Br/i/man named 
lldmuppa Varmica, M'ho is said to be the most intelligent person in 
the country concerning its former state. 
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Kioida-pura is situated on the south side of a river, which in dif- CHAPTER. 

. . . . . XV. 

ferent places, according to the villages ndiich it passes, is called by 

different names. This river is in general the boundary between 
the northern and southern divisions Ciinara ; but Kimda-pura is 
under the collector of the northern division. The villages or towns 
on the banks of this river are the places where all the goods coining 
from, or going to Nagara are shipped, and landed. The custom- 
house is at Kuuda-pura ; but the principal shipping place is farther 
up the river at Bassurnrii. On the north side of the river the 
Sultan had a dock ; but the water on the bar, even at spring tides, 
does not exceed 9 cubits, or feet. The river, or rather lake, 
at Kumla-pura has only one opening into the .sea. It is very ex- 
tensive, and the only ferry-boats on it are wretched canoes. Five 
fresh water rivers come from the Ivills, and, meeting the tide in this 
lake, intersect the whole level ground, and form a number of islands. 

I have not seen a more beautiful country than this; and an old 
fort, situated a little higher up than the town, coinmands one of 
the finest prospects that I ever beheld. The j)Coplc liere seem to 
have no knowledge of any thing that happenetl before the con<iuest 
by Sh'iippa Napaka ; since which it is, that the place has risen into 
any kind of conseiiucnce. The origin of its rise was probably a small 
fort built by the Portuguese. Round this Clcneral Mathews drew 
lines, as a defence for his stores, when he went up to Nagara. These 
were afterwards somewhat strengthened by J'ippoo, but were always 


poor defences. The town contains about C50 house.s, and is never re- 
membered to have been larger. It is the head quarters of a battalion 
of Bombay Sepoys, by the officers of which I was most kindly received. 


Colonel Williamson informed me, that at no great distance there 
Avas a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind of fish that the 


or 

llowci-ri!?iu 


Sultan reserved for his own use, and which by the natives was named 
IIu~niinu, or the flower-fish. It is a large fish, full of blood, and 
very fat, but is only fie for use when salted. For this purpose it is 
excellent, a circumstance very rare with fresh-water fish ; so that 
VoL. III. P 
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CHAPTER the propagating of this species in different parts of the country 
would seem to be an object worthy of attention. JMy time would 
Feb. 15, not admit of seeing any of them taken, as the fishery cannot be 
carried on without some days preparation, 

CusiotiMof In the northern parts of Tulava are two casts, called Bacadaru and 

anVlJa^a-^”* Bdtadnru, both of whom are slaves ; both speak no other language 
than that of Karfiata, and both follow exactly the same customs. 
Each disputes for a pre-eminence of rank, and they Avill not eat 
nor intermarry with onp another, except in certain cases of adul- 
tery, when, a ceremony of purification having been undergone, a 
slave of the one cast may marry a female of the other. 

Although they do not use leaves to cover their nudities, they 
seem to be poorer and worse looking than the Corar, whom I lately 
described. Their masters give annually to each slave, male or fe- 
male, one piece of cloth worth a Rtipee, together with a knife. Each 
family has a house, and 10 1 Janies sowing of rice-land, or about a 
<juavtcr of an acre. At marriages they get one Mudy of rice 
(fV bushel), worth about 2^., and half a Pagoda, or 4i‘. in money. 
When their master has no occasion for their work, they get no 
wages, but hire themselves out as labourers in the best manner they 
can ; for they have not the resource of basket-making, nor of the 


other little arts Avhich the Corar practise. The master is bound, 
however, to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of want. 
When they work for their master, a man gets daily l-f liany of rice 
to carry home, with \ a Hany ready dressed, in all 2 Hanks, or rather 
more than one-sixteenth of a bushel; a woman gets Hany of 
rice to carry home, and Hany ready dressed ; and a boy gets 
1 Hany of rice. 

These casts have no hereditary chiefs ; but quarrels are amicably 
settled by eight or ten prudent men, who assemble the parties, and, 
with the assistance of a little drink, discuss the business. They 
never expel any one from the cast; even women who commit for- 
nication with strange men are not subjected to this disgrace. If 
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the seducer has been a Sudra, or man of pure birth, the husband is 
not at all offended at the preference which his wife has given to a 
superior. If he be a slave, the husband turns her away ; but then 
she is taken to wife by her paramour, even though he be of a dif- 
ferent cast. , In order to purify her for this purpose, the paramour 
builds a small hut of straw, and, having put the woman into it, sets 
it on fire. She makes her escape, as fast as she can, to another vil- 
lage, where the same ceremony is again repeated, till she has been 
burned out eight times ; she is then considered as an lionest woman. 
The men may lawfully keep several Avives, but either party may at 
pleasure give up the connection. Girls after the age of puberty, 
widows, and divorced women, are all allowed to marry. These casts 
can eat goats, sheep, fowls, and fish; but no other kind of animal 
food. They may lawfully intoxicate themselves. None of them 
can read, nor have they any kind of Guru, or priest. In every 
house is a stone representing the Penates called Buta, which, ac- 
cording to the Brahmans, means a devil, or evil spirit. Two or three 
times a year the family perform worship (Pujd) to this stone, by 
oiling it, and covering it Avith flowers. FoavIs are also sacrificed to 
Buta, Avhose Avorship generally costs the family from tAvo to three 
Pagodas a year ; but the sacrifices are the most expensive part, and 
these the votary eats. It must be observed, that the Hindus o \' ^\ixq 
descent seldom eat animal food, except such as has been sacrificed 
to the gods ; a custom that seems to have also prevailed among 
the Grecians, in avIiosc language the same Avord U^mv signifies a 
sacrifice, and an animal Avhose flesh is fit for eating. When the 
annual worship of Buta is neglected, he is supposed to occasion 
sickness and trouble. The spirits of the dead, both of those Avho 
have been good or bad, and of those Avho died naturally or by acci- 
dent, are supposed to become Pysachi, and are troublesome, unless 
a sacrifice is made to Buta, Avho takes the spirit to himself, and then 
it gives the living no more trouble. 
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I6th February. — I Avas obliged to set out without seeing Ramuppa 
Farmikd; and, after having crossed the lake, I went three cossesto 
Kira-maneswara, a temple dedicated to Siva. I passed first between 
the sea and a branch of the Kunda-pura lake, and afterwards my 
road led along a rising ground near the sea. I saw many planta- 
tions of coco-nut trees; but, owing to the want of inhabitants, they 
are very poor. About fifty years ago an epidemic fever raged in 
the country, and carried off a great number of the people. A few 
months ago the same complaint again destroyed many. The natives 
say, that before the third day it resembled a common fever ; then 
the patient became delirious, and on the fifth day died. About ten 
years ago a predatory \rdiu\,oi\Maraitahs, under the command of 
Balu Row, came this Avay, destroyed entirely the Agrarum at Kira- 
mantsxvara ; and the inhabitants, who remained after the epidemic, 
Avere swept away from all the neighbouring country. 

The quantity of rice ground is small, and a great part of the 
country is covered with low Avoods, in Avhich are to be seen the 
enclosures of former gardens. The road is good, but is not orna- 
mented with rows of trees, as usual to the soutliAvard. The sea-coast, 
like that between Mangalore and Ktmda-pura, is chiefly occupied 
by villages of Brahmans ; the interior parts of the country belong 
to Biintar. This is a part of Tulava, but the language of Karnata 
is that in most common use. The water in Avells is no Arhere at any 
great depth from the surface. The temple here is a sorry building. 
It had formerly lands to the yearly value of 100 Pagodas, or of 
about 40 guineas. Last year it received in money an allowance of 
5 Pagodas. 

17th February. — Early in the morning I was joined by the learned 
Brahman Ramuppa Varmika, who accompanied me to Beiduru, three 
cosses distant. By the Avay avc crossed three rivers; the first, called 
the Edumavany, is the most considerable ; the second also is not 
fordable, and is called Angaru; the third is small, and joins the 
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second at some distance to the westward. Its channel is in many CHAPTER 
places shut up, anti converted into places for making salt ; for the 
tide in all the three rivers, reaches a considerable way into the Feb. 17. 
country. On this day’s route there is much rice ground, and the 
crops look well. 

Beiduru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. It had Btiduru. 
once a fort, and was then a large place, which belonged to 'a Jain 
princess, named Byra Devi. This family was destroyed by the 
Siva-bhaktars, and the place has ever since been on the decline. The 
cultivators now are Brahmins, and Nadavar, who are a kind of 
Bunts, but they do not speak the language of 'lulaxa. The Jamar 
are (juite c.xtinct. One temple of the kind called Busty continued 
until the time of Hyder ; when the Pujdri, being no longer able to 
procure a subsistence, left the place. 

The temple at present here is one dedicated to Siva. There are Inscriptions 
about it several inscriptions on stone, that contain the grants of 
lands with which the temple was endowed. One, whicli was a good 
deal defaced, so as not to be wholly legible, is dated in the year of 
Salivahanum 1445 (yl. D. loS^), in the time of Devarasu IFodear, 

Raja of Sang/nta-pura ; and sou of Sanga-i'aya JVodear, avIio held 
his Rayada of Krishna Raya, the chief of Rajas in wealth, a Rdjd 
equal to Parameszvara, a hero greater than the Trivira, See. tkc. 
Sanghita-pura, in the vulgar language called iJ0icully, is four 
cosses east from Batuculla, and was formerly the residence of a go- 
vernor appointed by the kings of Vijayu-nagara. Devarasu JFodcar 
must either have been one of these, or an ancestor of Byra Devi. 

Krishna Raya is, no d^oubt, the celebrated Rdyalic of that name. 

In another inscription, of wlfich a copy has been presented to 
the Bengal government, it is stated, that in the year of Salivahanum 
1429 C J. D. 150-5 ), and in the reign of jebila Narusingha Raya, 
the great king of Vijaya-nagara, Kedaly Bastcappa Jrsa JFodcar 
having been, appointed to the Rayada of Burcuru, with orders to 
restore the lands of the god, and of the Brahmans, certain merchants 
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of Bideruru (Nagara) founded an inn for the accommodation of six 
travelling Brdhmans, and for this purpose purchased certain lands, 
which are specified in the inscription. 

Ramuppa Varmika says, that his family have been hereditary Sha- 
nabogas, or accomptants of Barcuru district, ever since the time of 
the Belalla R&yas ; which dynasty, according to him, commenced 
their reign here in the year fi37 of Salivahanam or A. D. 71f. 
Ramuppa, however, possesses no revenue accomp^ts previous to the 
conquest of the country by Hari-hara Rdyalu, in the year of SaL 
1258 (A. D. rJSf). 

Ramuppa has a book in Sanskrit, called Vidiarayana Sicca; and 
from thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Rdya Paditti, 
or succession of the Rajas who have governed Tulaca. Of this I 
here give a translation, with observations, partly made by himself, 
and partly from what I could collect from inscriptions. From these 
it will appear, that not much dependence can be placed on some 
of his dates. Great difficulty occurs in comparing the native ac- 
counts with those of the Mussulman writers, who corrupt the Hindu 
names most extravagantly, and hold all knowledge of the infidels 
in so much contempt, that very little can be gathered from what 
they say. 

“ SrV' 


“ Succession of Rdjds.” 

'* The reign of the Yudishtira family commenced on Friday, the 
6th day of the moon, in the month Chaitra, in Primdi, the Ist of the 
Kali-yugam.” 

“ After this, Parikshitta Rdya was king here.” 

Then follows a Slokam on his Putapesheca, which is a ceremony 
somewhat similar to our coronation and anointing. 

“ From Parikshitta Rdya to Nanda Rdya's coronation, there had 
elapsed of the Kali-yugam 1115 years,” B. C. 198-t-. 

*' After this, under Nanda Rdya and his family, in all nine princes, 
there passed 200 years.” 
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After that, under ten princes of the VaJiankula family, passed 
112 years.” 

“ After that, under ten princes of the Mwiuan Navaiada family, 
passed 137 years.” 

“ After that, one Cadumba R6ya had 45 years possession, till the 
year of the Kali-yugam 1609,” B. C. 1^9^- 

“ After that, in the year Vicruti, of tlie Kali-yugatn 1631 (B. C, 
I47i) Myuru Varmd brought the Brcihmans from Ahichaytra, or 
Eichetra, and gave them 18 Gr&mas or villages. In this 22 years 
were employed, till the year of the Kali-yugam 1631.” 

“ After that, Myuru Varmd possessed the kingdom for 10 years.” 

“ After that, Trinitra Kadumba Raya, son of Myuru Varmd, sat 
on the throne of the kingdom for 12 years.” 

“ After that, from the year Virodicrutu Myuru Varmd governed 
with his son for 10 years, till 1663 years of the Kali-yugam had 
elapsed,” (B. C. l43Vo)* 

“ After that, Myuru Varmd gave Cadumba Raya's sister in mar* 
riage to Lokdditya 3LtGaukarna,^wdi AcsU'oy td the Hubashica family. 
This occupied 15 years.” 

“ After this, the countries of Parasu Rama being without Brah- 
mans, Cadumba Raya and Lokdditya brought good Brahmans, and 
kept them in the country in the yeviX Sarcajitu, being of the Kali- 
yugam 1689,” (B. C. 1413). 

“ After this, under twenty-one Jearitri Cadumba Rayas, there 
passed 242 years.” 

From an inscription from Bdlagami, which has been presented to 
the government of Bengal, it would, appear, that a Trlntlra Ca- 
dumba was sovereign prince in the year Sal. 90 {^A. D. I6j), or 
1579 years after the time assigned iox Trinktra Cadumba in this 
Raya Paditti. These princes, however, were probably the same ; 
and in order to make the time of the possessions of the Brdhmana 
in Tulava much more ancient than it really is, the succession of 
dynasties has either been altered ; or a number of families, that 
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never existed, have been introduced to fill up the space between 
tlie Cadumba Rayas and the Belalla family, of whom many traces 
remain. In the northern parts of Karndta the Cadumba family seem 
long to have retained considerable poM'er, as I procured two in- 
scriptions, belonging to them, after tlie' time of Trinitra Cadumba. 
The one is a grant of land to the Kudali Swamalu in the reign of 
Purandara Raya of the Cadumba family, who governed at Banazedsi 
in the year of Sal. 1043, or y/. D. 1 The other is from a temple 
near Savanuru in the reign of a Cadumba Raya, and in the year of 
Sal. 1130, or A. D. 120-f. Copies of these inscriptions have been 
delivered to the Bengal government. 

“ After the Cadumba Rayas there elapsed, under thirty-two Ban- 
hica Rayas, 456 years.” 

“ After that, under Rajas of the Abhira family, there passed 1 199 
years.” 

“ After that, the Monayer family possessed the kingdom 200 
years.” 

“ 3786 years of the Kali-yugam had now elapsed ; of which the 
particulars are, 

3044 years of the Yudishtira era. 

135 years of the Vikrama era. 

607 years of the era of SaUvahatmm. 

3786 total of Kali-yugam” A. D. 68-f. 

“ From the year 607 of Saliva ha naai, Belalla Rdyaru, and persons 
of the same family, being in all nine princes, governed 209 years. 
Above and below the Ghats they governed 98 years, and below the 
Ghats they continued to govern 111 years more.” 

“ Above the Ghats were the following princes 

“ The Yavanas at Anagundi possessed the kingdom for 54 years.” 

Who were these Yavanas ? This word properly signifies an Euro- 
pean ; but as the Hindus speak with great confusion concerning 
the northern and western nations, it is often confounded with the 
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Mdenchas and Turcs, or Jrabs and Tartars ; and all the three terms CHAPTER 

XV 

are frequently applied to the Mussulmans. But the Yaiianas of 
Anagundi could not be Mussulmans, as their government by this F®*’* *7. 
account lasted from A. D. 782 till 836 ; and there is strong reasott 
to believe, that Ramuppa is not essentially mistaken in the time at 
which the Belalla Rayas lived, Although he says that they only 
governed 98 years above the Ghats, this must not be understood 
literally. Anagundi, where V ijaya-nagara was afterwards built, was 
probably their first seat of government; and after their being ex- 
pelled by tlie Yavanas, according to the accounts given verbally by 
Ramuppa, they retired to Hully-bedu, or Goni-bedu, a town situated 
above the Ghats. They governed Tulava by olTicers called Rdyartl, 
who resided at Barcuru, and were also masters of all the southern 
parts of Karnata. They M'ere of Andray or Telinga descent, and 
originally of the Jain religion. One of them having been killed by 
the Mussulmans, who then were making predatory excursions into 
the Deccan, his son removed the seat of government to Tonuru, 
near Hcringapatam ; and soon after this period Tulata seems to have 
withdrawn its allegiance, instigated perhaps to rebellion by his 
having thrown aside the religion of his fathers, and adopted that 
taught by R&ma Anuja, as I have related in the seventh Chap- 
ter. After this conversion he resided at Bailuru; and from an 
inscription there, it would appear, that he rebuilt the temple of 
Cayshava Permal there, in the year of Sul. 1089, or A. D'. lll-f; 
while, from the inscription No. 13, it would appear, that his son, 

Hoisela Narasingha Raya, continuetl to govern in the year of Sal. 

1095 , or D. 117t- The government oI' the of 

and of the Hindu princes who followed them, must have been con- 
fined to the northern and eastern, p.irts of the peninsula: for we 
have already seen, that the Cadamba Rayas continued to have pos- 
sessions in the north-west of Karnata. 

“ After the Yavanas, the Campina Rama Rayas had the kingdom 
30 years.” 

Voi.. nr. 


Q 
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“ Then Daria Soructa c\it off tlie head of Campina Comora R&ma* 
lidtha in the year of the KaU-yvparn 3951.” ( A. D. S-fg-). 

‘‘After that, Bqji Rdya possessed the kingdom 63 years; and 
under nine princes of his family were passed- 145 years. Total of 
the reigns of the ten princes of this family 213 years.” (A. D. IO64). 

“ After that, under eighteen princes of Andray descent, the an- 
cestors of Pratdpa Rudra, there passed 21 1 years.” 

“ After this, Pratdpa Rudra possesse<i the kingdom 54 years, till 
the year of the Kali-yugam (A. D. 132j) “then the king- 

doms of Andray were in the possession of the Mldcha, who, in- 
creasing in power, seized on the dominions-of Pratdpa Rudra. They 
took his towns, and gained his kingdom, wealth, and umbrella. 
Then Hucca and Buca, both the Bundara Cavilas" (guards of the 
treasury) “ of Pratdpa Rudra, came to Sri Malta Vidydranya Alalia 
Sxcami'' (who according to Ramuppa was Guru to the late king, 
and the eleventh successor of Sankara Achurya on the throne of 
Sringa-giri), “ and solicited his favour. The A/oZ/w Sze'dmi visited 
God, and acted according to his orders. He built ('ijaya-na- 
gara city” ( Pattana ), “ In seven years the whole city was fully 
built. In the year being 1258 of the era oi' Salivalianam” 

(A. D. 133-f), “ in the 7th day of the moon in Vahdkha, being Wed- 
nesday, under the constellation Alocca, in Ahijun Muhurta" ( Mu- 
hurta is a division of the day containing Hindu hours), “ and in 
Singlia Lughana" ( Laghamt is a space of time equal to ~ a Pa/iar, or 
^ of a natural day), “ he took both Hucca and Buca, the guards of 
the treasury of Pratdpa Rudra. To the Inan Hucca he gave Putta- 
vuncuily” (a ceremony like our coronation), “ and gave him the 
name of Hari-hara Rdyaru. The whole kingdom was given to him 
in the year of the Kan-yugam 4437,” or A. D. ISSf- 
There is reason to believe, that in the reigns of Pratdpa Rudra 
and his ancestors the scat of government was IVoraguUa (IVarancul 
of the Afussulman ), the chief place \n Andray or Tclingana In 
many accounts, the last of the family is called JVoragulla Pratdpa 
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K&ya. He probably governed TelinganOy or the country of warriors, CHAPTER 
and the nortliern parts of Karn&ta which were not subject to the 
Belalla family We learn from Scot’s translation of Ferishia's his- 
tory of the Deccan, that in the year 1309 Ala ad Dien, Mussulman 
king of Dhely, sent Mallek Naih to invade Telingana, and obliged 
Ladder Deo, of Warancul, to become tributary. In 1310 Mallek 

Naib advanced into CarnaHc, and took Raja Bellaul Deo prisoner ; 
and in ISliS: he again over-run these countries, and obliged Telingana 
and Carnatic to become tributary to the throne of Dhely. This 
chronology agrees very well with that of the Rdya Paditti, which 
makes the final overthrow of the kingdoms of Andray hy the M16‘ 
chas to have happened in 1327, or 13 years after this last expe- 
dition of Mallek Naib, who had then rendered them tributary. It 
must be observed, that the Belalla family still continued to be iu 
1312 the principal rulers in Karndta; but the Rdya Paditti con- 
siders them also as of Andray, as they originally came from that 
country. It is true, that Pratdpa Rudra is not mentioned by Fe~ 
riskta, by whom the Rdjd 'of Warancul is called Ladder Deo ; but 
for this we may account, either from the sovereign contempt in 
which these infidel princes Avere held by the Mussulmans, who 
rarely gave themselves the trouble to inquire about their true 
names or customs ; or Ladder Deo may be a corruption of some of 
the numerous titles, which, like all Hindus of his rafik, this prince 
assumed. 


Soon after this, we learn from Ferishta, that the government of 
Dhely declined into the usual debility of an Indian dynasty that 
has been established for any length of time ; and many chiefs de- 
clared themselves independent of the king’s authority. Among 
these, the most remarkable was the founder of a dynasty, who go- 
verned the Mussulman conquests in the Deccan, and who were 
called the Bhaminee Sultdns. This enterprising man, in the year 
1347, was able to throw off all appearance of submission^ and as- 
sumed at Beder all the insignia of sovereign authority. He was of 
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CHAPTER course obliged to manage with discretion the neighbouring Hindus; 

Hucca and Buca, two of the principal officers of Pratupa Rudra, 
Feb. 17 . took this opportunity of establi.i? ing a kingdom in the southern 
parts of the countries which formerly belonged to princes of An~ 
dray Ac cent; and to the southern provinces of Pratupa Rudra, 
they added those of the latter Belalla Rayas. Ramuppa says, that 
after the overthrow of their master, these two men undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rdrnh’wara ; and, while oji their way, met the Guru of 
the late king at llwnpay, a village on the opposite side of the river 
from Anagumii, where afterwards Vijayu-nagara was built. Having 
conferred with this mighty Brahman, he retired into a cclebratetl 
temple of Siva, who is worshipped at Ilumpay under the name of 
Vira-puesha. Here the god was consulted ; and the Brahman de- 
clared, that he was ordered by the <leity to crown Uucca, and to 
build the city Vijaya-nagara, or the city' of victory'. Tliis name the 
Mus ul iians c o. nipt into Bcgauuggur ; and Feris/it a gravely tells 
us, that it derives its name from Bceja, a Hindu prince; and that 
it had been foundctl hy' the family' mJio governed it in 1365, about 
700 years previous to that time. Of his judgment in antiijuities 
an opinion may be drawn from bis also gravely relating, that Deccan 
(that is the south country) derives its name from Dcccan, the son 
of Hind, the son of Ham, the son of Noah. In this author we need 
not wonder at any' corruptions of names; for he changes the name 
of the river on winch I'ijaya-nagai'a Gom Tunga-btiadra, or 

contractedly' Tung'hhudra, into Tummedru ; and lie corrupts the 
celebrated Vihrnnuidilya into Bickermqjeet. 

The Riiya Padilti, having detailed the princes. who governed the 
country above tlic Ghats, returns to mention those who governed 
the sea-coast, while it was separated from Karnuta. 

“ Here below the Ghats Belalla Raya entered upon the govern- 
ment in the year of Salivahanam 637" ( A. D. 71-f). “ He and his 

descendants, nine princes, and eleven persons of the same family', 
from Pratapa Rudra to Viriippa IVodcaru, in all twenty princes, 
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occupied the country for 46 1 years, till the year of Salivahanam CHAPTER 
1068.” (A 1). 1145). 

N. B. This Prutapa Rudra is evidently a very diflicrent personage I'ch, jf. 
from the prince destroyed by the Allkchas in 13C~. 

“Then in the internu'diate time between the of SaUvahtmam 

1068, and the year Paraduvi 1 175 (A. l‘J5t), for a space of 107 

years, there was no person in the possession of the kingdom. Some 
of the servants of the BA/ola Rayas strengthened themselves, and 
this inter-regnuni was passed in one person's plundering another.” 

“In the year of SaUva/KO/a/n 1175, being Paridax'i, the devils 
(ButagaUu) hxo\\[y}\\. Panda Raya to the government of 
kingdom, and gave Idm Puttuvuncutty, calling him by the name of 
Bida Panda Raya, lie alone possessed the kingdom 42 years. Of 
the same family I'lra Pruldpa R iya governed ly years, and Deva 
Ri':ya 2 1 y a 'j otal three princes 82 years.” 

“ There had then passed of the era of Sulicahanarn 1257 years.'* 

A. D. 1337. 

1 have already mentioned the probable cause of the overthrow of 
the Belalla family's authority in Talara. These servants of the 
king, who strengthened themselves, were according to Ramuppa 
the ancestors of the Jain Rajas-, such as the Choutar, Bangor, By- 
7 'asu li'odcars. Sic. See. m Iio have in this journal been often mcti- 
tione<l ; and of the truth of tliis, I think, there can be little tloubt 
When the king changed his religion, and assumed the name of 
Vi.sfinu Vardhana Raya, as I have already related, these petty Jain 
Rajas refused to submit to his authority, or to pay any tribute. 

Many idle stories are told concerning the manner in which the 
Buiagaila, or devils, introduced Panda Raya, and rendered all the 
Jain princes subject to his authority. It would appear, that he came 
from Pandava, the district cont'guous to Cape Comorin ; and he is 
said to have introduced from thence the singular mode of succession 
that prevails in Tulava, as well as in Mulaydla. The Raya Paditti 
then proceeds thus. 
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XV. 


Feb. 17. 


Family of 
Hari-hara, 


“ In this manner in the year of Salivahanam 1257, being the year 
Yuva, Diva R6ya Mah& R&ya, of the family of Buta Panda Rdya, 
commanded Baracuru kingdom. In the year Dat'hu, by the favour 
of Sri Vidydranya Afahd Szp/mi, the founder of Vijaya-nagara city, 
aftd the crowner of Hari-hara Rdya, Diva Rdyaru delivered Bara- 
curu kingdom to Hari-hara Rdya. There had then elapsed of the 
era of Salivahanam 1258 years. 

“ From the year of Salivahanam 1258, being the year Dhatu, on 
Wednesday the 7th of the moon, in Vaisdkha, sSttr Hari-hara Rdya, 
were the following Rdyaru." 

In the original here follows a Sldkam, containing the first letter 
of every Raja's name, as the commencement of a word. It must be 
observed, that each of these princes is spoken of by the title of 
Rdyaru, the Karnataka plural of Rdya. This is the same Avord with 
the Rylu, oxRayalu of the Je/iwgfls, contracted by Mussulmans into 
Ryl, and commonly applied exclusively to the kings of Vyaya- 
nagara. In the south, however, every person of very high rank is 
spoken of in the plural number ; and the princes of all the great 
dynasties that have governed Karndta are commonly called Rdyaru 
by its native inhabitants. 

“ In this manner Rdyaru princes possessed the kingdom for 
150 years.” 


“ Particulars. 

15 years Hari-hara Rdya. - - - 

Until the 
sera of 
Sal. 

1273 

Until the 
year of 
Christ, 

135f 

22 

Buca Rdya . - - 

1295 

137i 

31 

Hari-hara Rdya - ' - 

Virapaksha Rdya - - - 

1326 

1401 

4 

1330 

I40i 

1 

Buca Rdya - - 

1331 

UOf 

7 

Diva Rdya and Rdma Rdya 

1338 

141f 

11 

Virapaksha Rdya - - - 

1349 

142f 

28 

Diva Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1377 

145^ 

4 

Maruppa Rdya - - - 

1381 

1454 

27 

Rdma Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1408 

1484 
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“ Total thirteen princes governed till the year Crodi for 150 CHAPTER 
years. It was then of the era of Salivahanam 1407.” A. D. 148-f. 

Although tliis is detailed with great minuteness, little reliance Feb. 17. 
can be placed on its exactitude. From an inscription, a copy of 
which I presented to the Bengal government, we learn, that Buca 
Raya was king \n Salivahanam 1297, A. D. 137f. two years after tlie 
end of his reign according to the Rdya Paditti Another inscrip- 
tion, also presented to government, is in the reign of /)a’« Rdyay 
and is dated in the year of Sal. 1332, A, D> 14f^, which agrees with’ 
the chronology of the Raya Padiiti. In this last Rama Raya is 
stated to have reigned conjointly with Diva; but it is evident from 
the inscription, that he had not been admitted to partake in the 
royal dignity for some time after the other’s accession. Another 
inscription, also ])rocured by me, is dated in the year At/. 1352, 

A. D. 14*v reign of Pratdpa Diva Raya, son of Vijaya Raya. 

This also agrees with the chronology of the Raya Paditti. This 
prince’s father was never sovereign. Another inscription is dated 
in the 3'car of Sal. 1400, A. D. I47t> hi the reign of Virapaksha 
Malui Ruyaru. This also agrees w ith the chronology of the Raya 
Paditti ; but that mentions a Rama Raya, as governing along with 
Virapaksha, which is not countenanced by the inscription. It must, 
however, be observed, that these inscriptions seem to be among the 
Hindus, what the legends on the coins are among the Mussulmans ; 
and so long as a nominal king is retained, all inscriptions and le- 
gends arc made in his name ; but the historian or ehronologer must 
also mention the person actually possessed of the. power of govern- 
ment; and Rama Raya Avas perhaps a minister, like the Peshwa at 
tlie Poonah, who confines his sovereign, the descendant of Sevqjee, 
and governs the Marattah states Avith absolute authority. The 
general agreement between these inscriptions, collected in parts of 
the country verj' remote from the resilience of Ramuppa, confirms 
beyond a <loubt his account of the dynasty of Vijaiiu-rtapara ; and 
the accounts given of the gi'cat antinuity of tliat city by Pertshta 
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Chapter' must be looked upon as entirely fabulous. Of the actions which 
the princes of this dynasty performed, we have in that author’s 
Jcb, 17 . history of the Deccan several accounts, apparently strongly tinc- 
tured by zeal for the Mussulman doctrines. Owing to his corrup- 
tions of names, and probably owing to his frequently mistaking the 
general or minister for the sovereign (for Rdya is a title applied to 
all Hindus of distinction, as well as to kings) we very seldom can 
reconcile his names with those of the Raya Paditti, or of inscrip- 
tions. He says, that in the year 13b.5 Roy Kishen Roy was king of 
Bcejanuggur, and his ancestors had possessed the kingdom for 700 
years. This was in the reign of Buca Raya, son of the founder of 
the dynasty and of the city. From the year 1398 to the year 1420 
Dewal Roy of Beejanuggur is frrupjently mentioned. This may have 
been Deva Raya the Fii st, Avho may have been employed as a ge- 
neral long before his accession in 1408. Deo Roy of Bcejanuggur 
is mentioned in 1437 an<l 1443, and is no doubt Dha Raya the Se- 
cond, who during these times was sovereign. 

Usurperswho As the two dynasties of the B/uvnince Sultans, and the Rayarus of 
Vijayu-nagara commenced nearly aljout the same time, their fall 
nagara. also happened at the same period. From Ferishla we have the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which the servants of the Hindu 
princes usurped their authority. Ilemraje, or as he in one place is 
called Rani Rdje, Avas minister of Beejanuggur. He was a man of 
abilities, and gained some advantages over the declining power of 
the Bhaminee Sultans. In order to protract his authority, he poi- 
soned the young prince, son oi: Sheo Roy, and placed on the throne 
a younger brother. In making an excursion into the IMussulnian 
territories, in the year 1492, he was met l)y /Idil Shah, founder of 
the dynasty of Bcejapoor (Fijaya-pura), and defeated. In this en- 
gagement the' young Raja was killed, and Ilemraje .assumed sove- 
reign powei. It must be observed, tlnit SUeo Roy is a manner of 
Avriting Siva Raya ; and Virapahsha is one of the names of the god 
Siva, Virapahsha Raya, the last of tlie thirteen Rdyaru, may therefore 
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be meant hy Sheo Roy ; Hemraje, ov Ram Raye, t\\e, usurping CHAi»TER 
minister, may be the Rdma Rdya mentioned in the R&ya Paditti as 
conjoined in authority with Virupacsha. The dates agree very well. Feb. 17, 

On his usurping sovereign authority, it is likely, that, as usual in 
India, he assumed some new name, and was called Proiiuuda Raya, 
the name by which the first usurper is known among the Hindus. 

Of these the Rdya Paditti gives the following account. 

“ From the year Visua Vasu of Salivdhanam 1408 (A. D. 1485), 
the servants (Cada'evaru) of the Rdyaru, being seven men, pos- 
sessed the kingdom 103 years. 



^Pill 

Till 

Particulars. 

year of 
Sal. 

year of 
tin ist. 


ynTiV^ Prouwuda Rdya - - - 1420 149-^ 

10 ditto Vira Narasingha Rdya - 1430 150-J- 

12 CC\t\o Solxa Narasingha Rdya - 1442 15-|-g- 

4.3 ditto Achuta Rdya, and Krishna Rdya 1485 156^ 

2f) dihto Sadusiva Rdya, 3iX\(\ Rdma Rdya 1511 158-}- 

“ Total 7 men and 103 years.” 

Here, in the original, follows a Slokam, or Anagram on these 
seven princes. Among a set of usurpers struggling for authority, wc 
cannot expect much regularity ; and it is hardly possible, that two 
of them could unite exactly at the same time, reign together for 
43 years, and then die together ; but to a Hindu chronologist such 
difiiculties do not present themselves as extraordinary. Several 
of these princes were men of abilities, and Krishna Rdyaru was by 
far the greatest Hindu monarch that has appeared in modern times. 
Of this we need not require a stronger proof, than his living in 
the immediate frontier of the countries whose history Ferishta is 
writing, and yet his never being mentioned by that author. In his 
reign no victories over the idolaters were to be celebrated ; and it 
would have been unbecoming a Mussulman to disclose the disasters 
of the faithful. 

VoL. III. 


R 
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CHAPTER 

XV. 

Feb. 17. 
Government 
of the kingA- 
of Vnai/d- 
•nagnra in 

Tutaia. 


The account given orally by Rnmuppa of the manner in which 
this country was governed by the kings of Vijaya-nagard is as 
follows. Hucca and lima were of the Curicba cast, the customs of 
which low tribe I have already described. They were of Telinga 
extraction ; all the oilicers of their court were of the same nation ; 
and the remaining of Anagutidi still retain that language. 

When Hucca had assumed the name of Hari-hara, and became very 
powerful, the Rajd of Tulava made a submission, in appearance vo- 
luntary, and ditl not attempt any resistance. It is not known what 
has become of his descendants ; but they seem to have been en- 
tirely deprived of power; and Hari-hara appointed three deputies 
to command the military force, and to collect the revenue from the 
Jain Rdjds, and other tributaries. The deputy, who resided at the 
former capital, Barcuru, or Baracuru, had the title of Rdyaru ; the 
one who governed Mangaluru was styled JVodcar ; and an inferior 
person governed the small district belonging to Bagxcady. Tliese 
offices were not hereditary. The Jain Rajas were confirmed in the 
hereditary possession of their territories, and were allowed for 
their support certain estates, called IJvxbli lands, free from revenue. 
They collected the revenues of the other parts of their territories, 
afld paid them in to the deputy under whom they lived; and over 
all persons living within their respective territories they possessed 
most ample authoritj'. Each supported a certain number of troops, 
with Avhich in time of war he was bound to assist his liege lord. 
Their common title was Manatana Devaru. The Manutana, how- 
ever, were not alloM'ed to exercise any authority over the 32 
Gramas which Cadumba Raya had bestowed on the Brahmans. The 
revenues of Cotta and Shivuli, two of these, were collected by the 
officers of the deputies. The remaining thirty were under the go- 
vernment of an equal number of Brahmans, who held their offices 
by hereditary right. These were called Hegadas, or Baylalas, and 
also enjoyed Umbli lands; but their jurisdiction was much less 
extensive than that of the Jain Rdjds, They could not inflict 
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capital punishment, nor confiscate a man’s property, nor erase his CHAPTER 
house. 

It would appear, that before the time of Hari-hara no land-tax 
existed in and this country, after its rebellion from the 

Belalla Rayas, was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion 
similar to that of Malayala after its division among the captains of 
Cheruman P&rmal. The settlement and valuation made by Hari- 
hara is said to be still extant, and Ramuppa gives the following 
account of the plan adopted by that prince. The whole produce 
having been estimated, out of every thirty measures th© govern- 
ment took 5, the Br&hmans got 1^, the gods 1, the ]>roprietors 7j; 
and 15, or one-half, was allowed to the cultivator. The whole lands 
of the Br&hmans were valued in the same manner as the others ; 
but the revenue Avas remitted on such part of them as was dedi- 
cated to the support of the temples, or of public Avorship. This 
system of revenue continues to the present day ; only tltg shares of 
the god and the Br&hmans are supposed to have been taken by the 
government, Avho grant annual sums for the support of public Avor- 
ship ; and the Umbli lands are now taxed, in the same manner as the 
others. 

Concerning the usurpers of the throne of Vijaya-nagara I col- 
lected from inscriptions, copies of which I presented to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the folloAving information. From that Avhich I 
procured at Beidura, it Avould appear that Jebila Narasingha R&ya 
was king in the year of Sal. 1429. This is probably the Vira Nara- 
singha of the Raya Paditti, Avhose reign ended in the following year. 

In another inscription, Achuta Raya Narasingha Raya, and Krishna 
R&ya are mentioned as sovereigns conjunctly. The copyist has 
made the date 1337, but he evidently ought to have made it 1437. 

From this it Avould appear, that Achuta and Krishna had been con- 
joined with their predecessor, Solva Narasingha, so early as the 
seventh year of his reign, although the R&ya Paditti does not make 
their government commence until his terminated. In anjnscription 
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CHAPTER at this place, of which I have no copy, Krishna Raya is mentioned 
as sovereign in the year oi Sal. 1445, or A. 1). 1.52^- In another 
leb. 17. inscription, Vira Pratdpu Achuta Raya is sovereign in the year of 
Sal. 1452, or A. D. 15-f^; and in another Achuta Rdya and Krishna 
Raya are joint sovereigns in the year of Sal. 1454, or A. D. 153-^. 
In another still, Achuta Raya is mentioned alone in the intermediate 


year 1453. With the long and glorious reign of these two princes 
the fortune of Vijaya-nagara departed. In another inscription at 
Banaivdsi, is mentioned a Vencatadri Deva as sovereign in the year 
Sal. 1474, or A. D. 1551. This name is not to be found in the 


Raya Paditti ; and Vencatadri was either some person struggling for 


the supreme authority, or some tributary who had entirely thrown 
oft' his allegiance. In another inscription lira Pratapa Sadhiva 
Diva Mahd Raya is mentioned as king in the year of Sal. 1477, or 
A. D. 155-f ; and he is again mentioned in another inscription as 
king, and as son of Achuta Raya. The date to this inscription is 
Sal. 1412; but that is an evident error in the copyist, and it must 
be in the original 1512. This, it is true, according to the Raya 
Paditti, is one year after the death of his colleague Rama Raya, and 
the destruction of Vijaya-nagara ; but the representatives of this 
family still exist, and fora long time their rebellious Polygars con- 
tinued'to show an external deference for their dignity, although 
they refused all submission to their authority. Upon the whole, 
from these two inscriptions it would appear, that although Achuta 
and Krishna are n^entioned as joint sovereigns, whose reign did 
not terminate till Sal. 1.485; yet Achuta died earlier, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Saddsiva, so early at least as Sal. 1477; but his 
name was obscured, by the lustre of his first colleague’s reputation, 
till the death of this celebrated prince. 


Probably owing to the reason which I have before mentioned, 
the account of these princes in Ferishta is extremely imperfect. 
He makes the first usurper to be succeeded by his son Ram Rdye, 
against whom three of the Mussulman princes united in 15fi4, and 
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killed him in the first engagement. After which the capital city CHAPTER 
was destroyed, and each of the Zemecndars (Polygars) assumed in 
his own district an independant power. This account makes the Feb. 17. 
destruction of Vijaya-nagara 24 years earlier than the end of the 
reign of Rama Raya according to the Rdya Paditti. Which is in 
the right, I cannot say ; but the matter may probably be decided 
by means of some of the numerous inscriptions that are to be found 
in the country. It does not appear clear, whether or not the line 
of Hari-hara has become extinct, nor whether the present Raja of 
Anagundi be descended from him, or from one of the usurpers who 
seized on i 'tjaya-nagat'a, but who still continued to govern in the 
name of tin royal family, as their servants. 

Ranmppa now takes leave of the family of the Rayaru, and pro- RSjus of Ki- 
cccds to give an account of one of the chid' Polygars, who on the "f FAfri. 
declii cof rijaya-nagara assumed independence. 

“ Until the year Dhata oi' Saliva hanam 1510 ( A, D. 15H’ ) Sadds'iva 
Raya, and Rinna Raya possessed the kingdom, as servants of the 
Rdyaru. In the mean while Sad/mva Raya ga^’e to Saddsira Gauda, 
son of Ba.stc If ppa, the Gauda of Kilidi, a government (Subayena) in 
Karnataka Dc.sa, namely Guty, Baracuru, and Mangaluru. These 
three toxvns were given into the possession of Saddsiva Gauda, and 
his name was changcil into Saddsivu Raya Ndyaka, after the name of 
the Rdyaru who gave him the power Suluntra (of governing by a 
deputy), and put it into his possession. Troin the year Durmuli 
14ft2 (A. D. l-U 1 ), to the year Chitrabanu 1685 (A. D. 176>), six- 
teen persons, styling themselves Rajas of K'Uid'i or Iker'i, possessed 
the government 20:5 years. Particulars. 

“ Seven j)erson.s governed 77 years, styling themselves servants 
(Cadaevaru) of Pijaya-nagara. Particulars.” 

“ 16 years Sadds'iva Ndyaka began to reign 1482. A. 7). 15.59* 

“ 9 years his younger brother Bhadruppa Ndyaka began to govern 
1498. J.JX \57h 
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CHAPTER “11 years Doda (great) Sunkana Niyaka, the son of Sad&svca Nd- 
yaka's first wife.” He began to govern 1507. JO- 158|-. 

Feb. 17. 7 years €fiica (little) Sunkana N&yaka, the son of Sad&siva's se- 

cond wife.” He began to reign in 1518, A. D. 159f. 

“ 1 year Siduppa Nayaka, son of Chica Sunkana Ndyaka.” He began 
to reign in 1525. A. D. 159^. 

“ 22 years Vencaiuppa Ndyaka, son of Doda Sunkana Nayaka” He 
began to govern in 1526', A. D. 159|. 

“This Vencatuppa's son, Bhadruppa Ndyaka, and his son Bha- 
druppa Nayaka, governed for 23 years nominally as servants of the 
Rdyaru, and 12 years as sovereign princes. They began to reigu 
in 1548, A. D. 162^. 

“ In all, as servants of the Rayon/, 7 princes governed 77 years.” 

“After this, from the ye&t Dhatu 1559 (A. D. 163^^), till the 
yes.r Chitrabanu 1685 (A.D. 176|), nine governed in their 

own name 126 years. Particulars.” 

“ The above mentioned Bhadruppa Ndyakas 23 years ; but, de- 
ducting 11 years before they governed independently, they reigned 
in their own name 

“ 12 years.” This began in 1559, A. D. I634. 

“ 22 years Sivuppa Nayaka, son of Chica Sunkana Nayaka.” He 
began to reign 1571. A. D. 164^. 

“ 10 years his eldest son Bhadruppa Nayaka.” He began to reign 
1593. A. D. I67f. 

“ 5 years Hutso ( Mad ) SSmasikhara N&yaka, younger son of Si- 
'cuppa Ndyaka.” He began to reign in 1603. A. D. l68f. 
“12 Doda Chinna Magi, wife of Sbmasikhara Ndyaka.” She began 
to govern in 16O8. A. D. 168-f. 

“ 16 years Baszeuppa Nayaka, her adopted son.” He began to reign 
1620. A.D. l69i. 

“ 26 years Sdmasikhara Nayaka, his eldest son.” He began to reign 
1636. D. 17li. 
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“ 31 years Budi (wise) Basxouppa N/iyaka, son of V'trabhadra, younger CHAPTER 
brother of Somasikhara.” He began to govern 1662, D, 

Feb. 17* 

“ 2 years Chinna (little) Baswuppa Nayaka, adopted son of Jfiru 
Magi, widow oi^ Budi Bamuppa.” He began to govern in 
1675. A. D, 175f. 

“ 8 years Sdmasikhara Nayaka, another adopted son of Viru Magi.” 

He began to govern in 1677- A. JX 1754-, 

“ In all, ten independent princes of Kilidi governed 126 years.” 

Ramuppa says, that Doda Sunkana Nayaka resigned his govern- 
ment to his younger brother, and undertook a pilgrimage to Kasi, 
or Benares. From thence he went to Dhety, where he encountered 
and killed Ancusha Khun, a celel)rated prize-fighter. On account 
of his gallantry he received many honours and lands from the king. 

The whole of these lands he gave in charity to the Brahmans, and 
returned home, where he lived in retirement, without making any 
attempt to resume his authority. His younger brother, in return, 
left the government to his nephew. This nephew Vencaluppa, and 
his son and grandson, the two Bhadruppa Ndyakas, being weak men, 
and mere cyphers, the whole business of the country was managed 
by their cousin Kreuppa, who acted as Daiaraii, or minister. On 
their death without children, he succeeded to the sovereignty as 
lawful heir, and seems to have been the greatest prince of the house. 

It was he who finally reduced the Jain Rajas of Tulava, and added 
to the fiimily dominions the whole province of Canara ; for, on the 
overthrow of Vijaya-nagara, the Jain Polygars had assumed inde- 
pendence. His successor, iSbwasiMflm,. was mad, and during the 
paroxysms of his disease committed great enormities. He ripped 
up pregnant women with his own hands, and for the gratification of 
his lust seized every beautiful girl that he met. At length he was 
assassinated by a Brahman named Saumya, who was one of his 
servants. The rank of the assassin did not save him, and he was 
put to death by the Simbhactars, who were much attached to this 
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CHAPTER family of princes, as being of their own sect, and which by this 
murder seems to have become extinct. Doda Chirina Magi, the 
Feb. 17 . widow of Sdmasikhara, assumed the government; but having no 
children, she adopted Baswuppa, the son of Marcupa Chitty, a Bani- 
jiga merchant of Bideruru (Bednore), where the seat of government 
then was. The male descendants of this adopted son also ended in 
Budi Baswuppa, w'ho left two widows, Chinna Magi, and Vira Magi. 
The latter, although inferior in rank, being a bold woman, put her 
superior in confinement ; and, having adopted a young man named 
Chinna Baswuppa, she governed in his name, and was called Rani. 
The publicity of her amorous intrigues was so scandalous, that the 
young Ryd ventured to remonstrate with her concerning this part 
of her conduct. He was immediately removed by a violent death, 
and a boy was adopted in liis stead, and cajlcd Sdmasikhara. Hyder, 
taking advantage of the disgust occasioned by her immoral con- 
duct, subjected to his own authority the dominions of the Sivabhac- 
tars of Iken, and shut up the Rani and her adopted sou in the fort 
of Madhu’giri, From thence they were taken by the Marattahs, 
but died before the purpose for which the Marattahs intended them 
could be carried into execution. The Raya Paditti proceeds thus. 
Mussulman “ In the year Chilrabanu, of Salh'ahanam 168.5 (A. D, 176-y), on 
conquest. moon in Maga, on Friday at the 18th hour, the Nabob 

Hyder A ly Khan's troops took possession of Bideruru city ; from 
which time this name was lost, and the place was called Hyder Na~ 
gara. This Nabob Hyder Ali Khan governed (that is to say the 
dominions of Ikeri) from Chitrubanu, of Salivahanam 1685, till the 
Sd of the moon in Paushya of the year Shobacrulu, Salivahanam 1706 
( A. D. 178-I), 20 years and 1 1 months.” 

“ From the same year Shobucrutu, till Saturday the last of the 
moon in Chailra, of the year Sidarti, of Sal. 1722 (A. D. 
•governed Tippoo Suluin I 6 years 3 months, and 28 days. 

“ On Monday the Amdvdsya in Chailra, in the same year Sidarty, 
ernment. 1722, the Company’s forces took possession of Sri Ranga Pattana." 


British gv)- 
\LTnment. 
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It must be observed, that Saturday is the real date ; but, that CHAPTER 
being an unlucky day, the Brdhman changes the day of taking pos- 
session into Monday. In order, however, to show that it was on Feb. 17. 
the same day with the fall of Ttppoo, he tells us, that the one event 
happened on the last day of the month, and the other on the AniA-’ 
v&sya, which is the same thing. Such discordances therefore in 
Hindu chronology must not be considered by the antiquary as any 
proof of either error or ignorance. 


Voi. Ill, 


S 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PARTS OP CANARA. 

CHAPTER t^EBRUARY 18th. — I went four cosses to Batuculla, which means 
XVI. A. jjjg round tofwn. A very steep barren ridge separates Bciduru 

Feb. IS. from a fine level, which is watered by the Combara, a small slow- 

running stream, that in several places is dammed up for the irri- 
gation of the fields. Here was formerly a market (Bazar) named 
Hosso'petta, which General Mathews destroyed. After passing this 
level, I came to a very barren country, but not remarkably hilly. 
It is covered with stunted trees, and intersected by a small rapid 
stream, the Sancada-gonda^ and farther on by a narrow cultivated 
valley. Batuculla stands on the north bank of a small riv er, the 
Sancada-holay, which waters a very beautiful valley surrounded on 
every side by hills, and in an excellent state of cultivation. At the 
public expense eight dams are yearly made in order to water the 
rice grounds. They are constructed of earth, and are only intended 
to collect the stream in the dry season. In the rains they would 
be of no use, and the violence of the stream would then sweep 
away the strongest works. The dams are repaired between the 
17th of November and the 16th of December, and are carried away 
in the two months which precede the summer solstice. There are 
here many coco-nut gardens, and these in the best condition of 
any that I have seen in Canara. They are well inclosed with stone 
walls. Their produce is partly shipped for Mangalore., or Rqja-pura, 
and partly sent to the country above the Ghats. 

Batuadla. Batuculla is a large open town containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques ; one of which receives from the Company an allowance of 
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100 Pagodas, and the other half as much. These places of worship CHAPTER 
are situated in a quarter of the town inhabited by Mussulmans 
alone. Many <Jf these are wealthy, and go on commercial specula* *** 
tions to different parts of the coast ; but this is their home, and 
here they leave their families. In this part of the country there 
are no Buntar, nor does the language of Tulava extend so far to the 
north. In fact, Batuculla is properly in a country called Haiga ; 
and the most common farmers are a kind of Brdhmans, named 
Haiga after the country, and a low cast of Hindus called HaUpecas. 

There are here 7d Gudies, or temples belonging to the followers of 
the Vydsa. Last year the officers of revenue, being all Brdhmans, Money levied 
began by their own authority to levy mdney, under pretence of 
applying it to the support of these places of worship ; but some of wonhip. 
them having been flogged, and dismissed from the service, a stop 
was put to this dangerous praictice, and the priests (Pujdris) must 
content themselves with voluntary contributions. Major Monro 
does not seem to have thought it necessary to be so liberal to the 
temples, as Major Macleod and Mr. Hurdis have been. I do not 
perceive that his economy has been attended with any bad effect ; 
and his conduct, on the whole, seems to have gained the good 
opinion of every honest industrious man that lived under his 
authority. 

Thinking to obtain some information from the Brdhmans in a Account of 
place where they were so numerous, I sent for some of them. They 
denied having ever been subject to the Jain, and said, that this 
and four other districts were each governed by an independent 
officer, sent immediately from Nagara, meaning the capital above 
the Ghats ; for the present Nagara is a name of very recent origin. 

These four territories were Shiraly, Chindawera, Garsopa, and Mirzee, 
and each occupied the whole country from the sea to the Ghats. 

They afterwards confessed, however, that this was only during the 
government of the Sivabhactars ; and that Batuculla formerly be- 
longed to Byra Devi, a Jain princess, whose dominions extended 
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ER almost to Barcuru, which belonged to a Jain Rdjd of the name of 
^ Budarsu. These Br&hmans having told me that at all their temples 
I should find inscriptions, I set '*at in search of them, and was a 
good deal disappointed to find none at the two clnc? Gudies ; and I 
inquired at several others, but was informed that they had no such 
by thing. In the course of my M'alk I met with two Jain temples of 
the kind called Busties, the only remains of sixty-eight that were 
formerly in the place. The one had an inscription dated in the 
year of 1468, A, D. 154|, in the reign of Runga-raya. lie is 


not mentioned in the Raya Paditti^ hut in the inscription is said to 
have been brother’s son of Krishna Raya, by whom he was probably 
employed as a deputy. The date is toward the end of the time 
assigned by Rarnuppa for the reign of Krishna Raya. At the other 
Busty is an inscription, dated Sal. 1479, A. D. 1 . 55 -?-, in the reign 
of Sri Vira Sadasixa Raya. A copy of this has been delivered to 
the Bengal government. From the Pitjari of the Busty, one of 
the few Jain now remaining in the place, I obtained the following 


account. 


All the country between Carcul^wA Cumty belonged to a faniil}/ 
of Jain R(ijus, called by the common name of Byrasu IVodmrs ; but 
each had a particular name, several of which thzPujdri mentioned. 
The founder of this family, as we have already seen, was Jenaditta, 
a fugitive prince from the north of India. The last of these // o- 
dears having no son, the greater part of his dominions was divided 
among his seven daughters, all of whom were called Byra Devi ; 
and it is concerning them, that Ferishta has related an absurd fable. 
From these ladies Barcuru was taken by a Jain prince, Avhom the 
Brdhmans called Budarsu. The Byra Devi of this place built a fort, 
the ruins of which may still be traced. In her time the town was 
very large. During the war conducted by Lord Cornwallis it suf- 
fered much from a plundering band of Marattahs, but is again 
recovering fast. The Piijdri showed me the ruins of a Busty built 
by one of the TVodears. The workmanship of the pillars and carving 
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i$ superior to any thing tliat I have seen in India, probably owing CHAFER 
to the nature of the stone, Avhich cuts better than the granite in 
common use, and preserves its angles better than the common pot- 
stone, of which many temples are constructed. The quarry is four 
cosses to the eastward. The stone is what Mr. Kirwan calls Sienite 
in a slaty form, and consists of hornblende slate, with layers of 
white quartz, and a little felspar interposed. In some pieces these 
are occasionally wanting, and the plates of hornblende are con- 
nected only by fibres of the same nature crossing the interstices 
between plate and plate. In some places again, the plates are 
waved, somewhat like the layers of timber at a knot, and there 
the quantity of quartz and felspar generally exceeds that of the 
hornblende. 

As the Brahmans err in ilenying tlieir former dependance on the Errors in the 
Jain, and endeavour as much as possible to conceal the former 
existence of such odious infidels ; on the other side the Jain go 
into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the dependance of 
their Rdjdson the kings of Vijaya-nagara, which from many inscrip- 
tions, and other circumstances, is quite indubitable. The Belalla 
family, who, till the time of Vishnu Verdana Raya's conversion, 
were undoubtedly Jain, probably governed their dominions, like 
other Hindu princes, by chiefs paying tribute, and holding their 
lands by military tenure. We have seen that, when their sovereign 
changed his religion, these chiefs thi*ew off their allegiance, and 
continued in an independent anarchy, till subjected by Buta Panda, 
and soon after by Hari-hara. The princes of the t-hrone of Vijaya- 
th/gara, although favourers of the Brahmans who follow Vydsa, did 
not venture to dispossess th ; Jain Rajas, but employed them as 
their vassals, both in the civil and military government of the 
country. When the government at Vijaya-uagara became weak 
under Saddsiva, and fell into utter contempt by the death of Rama 
Raya, the Jain Rdjds again asserted their independence ; and in the 
inscription here, dated in the year 155^, the By ra Devi no longer 
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CHAPTER acknowledges any superior. It was at this time that Sadusiva Nd~ 
yaka of Killidi obtained a grant of Tulava from the king; and,. 
Feb. 18. taking advantage of the weakness of a female reign, he attacked 
the Jain without mercy. It must be observed, that the Jain are 
extremely obnoxious to the Sivabkactars, as they altogether deny 
the divinity of Iswara; but the Brdhmans who serve as priests 
( Pujaris ) in his temples are favourites, although among the Siva- 
bhactars they are not the order dedicated to the care of rcligin. 
In this part of the country the princes of Ikeri seem to have almost 
extirpated Jain ; but toward the south they met with a more 
obstinate resistance, and made no considerable conquests there, 
until the government of Sivuppa, who reigned from 1642 till 1670, 
and had the management of public affairs from about the year 1625. 
Even he was obliged to permit the Jain R^dsof the south to retain 
their authority as his vassals ; and until the more vigorous govern- 
ment of Hyder they continued in power. 

Feb. ip. 19th February. — Honawera being too far distant for two days 

country.***** journey with my cattle, I went a short stage of one coss and a lulf 
to Shiraly. The country, after ascending the little hill above Batu- 
culla, is not steep ; but much of the soil is very poor, in many places 
the Laterite being almost entirely naked. In some other places the 
toil is very good ; and, although not level, a part of it has been 
formed into Betta land for the cultivation of rice ; which confirms 


the account given by the people of Haryadikd, concerning the pos- 
sibility of rendering all the hills of Canara arable. lu general, 
however, they are considered as not fit for this purpose. At Shiraly 
is a river called Shiraly-tari, which comes from a temple on the 
Ghats that is named Bhimeswara. The tide comes up to Shiraly, a 
mile from the sea, and forces the traveller to swim his cattle. The 


banks at the ferry are rather stony ; but round the village, there is 
much rice land, and good plantations of coco-nut trees. A great 
quantity of salt is made in the neighbourhood. Shiraly is a poor 
village, with three or four shops. 
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20th February. — I went three cosses to Bdluruy which signifies CHAPTER 
the cleared place, and is a common name in countries where the 
dialect of Karnata prevaih. My tents were, however, pitched in a Peb. 20. 
very stately grove of the Calop/iyllutn inophyllum, which in this part the 
of the country is much planted near the villages. It grows to a 
large size, especially in sandy places near the sea. The common 
lamp oil of the country is expressed from its seed, hy means of a 
mill turned by oxen. It is here called Hoingay, the name by which 
above the Ghats the Robinia mitts is known. In Tulava and Malayala 
it is called Puna, by us commonly written Poon, I suspect that the 
Poon of the eastern islands is different. 

From Shiraly to Beiluru the plain, between the sea and the low Appearanc* 
hills, varies in breadth from half a mile to a mile and a half. Its 
soil is in general good, and almost the whole of it is cultivated for 


rice; but few parts yield two crops annually. The sea-shore is 
skirted with groves of coco-nut palms, and the view is very beau- 
tiful. This plain is only watered by two small streams, the one of 
which is a branch of the Shiraly. Among the low hills are said to 
be, as usual, many narrow rice vallies. About three-quarters of a 
coss from Beiluru is Mw'odhzcara, a temple standing on a lofty pro- 
montory that has been fortified, and at high water is insulated by 
a narrow channel. To the south of the promontory is a small bay 
sheltered by some rocks, which appear above the water, and afford 
protection to boats. Near this is a small village containing shops 
(Bazars). South-west from the promontory is a peaked island, 
which I suppose is what our seamen call Hog Island : the natives 
call it Jnliconda. In the offing from Murod^swara is a very large 
rock ; and still farther west an island, which I suppose is what the 
seamen call Pigeon Island. It seems to be five or six leagues from 
the continent, and is pretty high, with a flat top. By the natives it 
is called Naytrany Guda, which last word signifies a hill. They say, 
that it has trees, with a small stream of fresh water, and good land- 


ing on its western side. Its caves are frequented by many wild 
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pigeons, whence the European name is probably derived. It is fre- 
quented also by boats for coral, with which its shores abound ; and 
they likewise supply all the neighbouring continent with quick 
lime. 

To this island many people also go to pray, offer coco-nuts, and 
sacrifice to a stone pillar called Jetiga, which represents a Buta^ or 
male devil. As this spirit is supposed to destroy the boats of those 
who neglect him, he is chiefly worshipped by traders and fishermen. 
On the continent there is another pillar called Jetiga; but as this 
devil is less troublesome than the one on the island, he receives 
fewer marks of attention. 

At Beiluru the inhabitants, living in scattered houses unprotected 
by forts, suffered much in the Marattdh invasion ; and there is not 
remaining above one half of the people that would be requisite to 
cultivate the ground. Owing to this cause, a great part of the 
coco-nut palms have died. A good tree is reckoned to produce 
annually 50 nuts. The rice lands near the sea, contrary to the 
common rule in Malayala, are reckoned more productive than those 
inland ; but the soil here near the sea is not so sandy as that to the 
south, and the beach is quite firm ; vdiereas to the south it is very 
heavy. The roads here are in general good ; but that is entirely 
owing to the nature of the country, no pains having been bestowed 
on them by the natives. Every now and then the traveller comes 
to a river, hill, or rock totally impracticable for a carriage of any 
kind, and very difficult even for cattle that are carrying back 
loads. 

21st February. — I went four cossc.s to the south side of the Hona- 
vrera lake, and encamped in a coco-nut grove close by the ferry, 
which is above a mile wide, and without previous notice it is im- 
possible to procure a conveyance capable of transporting cattle. 
The country from Beiluru to Cassergoda, about two miles from the 
ferry, is one of the most barren that I ever saw. It consists of low 
hills of iMterite, which extend down to the sea, and are almost 
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destitute of soil. In some places a few stunted trees may be seen ; CHAPTER 
but in general the rock is thinly scattered with tufts of grass, or of 
thorny plants. On the whole route there are only two narrow val- Feb. 21. 
lies. In these there are a few inhabitants, and a little good rice- land. 

On descending to Cassergoda the traveller enters a plain, which, 
after having been in the desert, looks well ; but its soil is very 
poor, and it wants cultivators, especially to plant coco-nut palms, 
for which it is best fitted. 

The lake is of great extent, and, like that at Kunda-pura, con- of 

tlQ'WCVQ* 

tains many islands^ some of which are cultivated. It reaches almost 
to the Ghats, and in the dry .season is quite salt; but it receives 
many small streams, which during the rainy monsoon become tor- 
rents, and render the whole fresh. By the natives it is commonly 
called a river, but lake is a more proper term. The lake abounds 
with fish ; but many more arc taken in the sea, and, when salted, 
form a considerable article of commerce with the inland country. 

Each fishing-boat pays annually to government from four to six 
Rupees. 

Garsopa is a district including an the lands on the south side of Garsopa. 
the lake, and part of those on the nortli. The chief town, of the 
same name, stood at the extremity of the lake on its south side. 

This is now in ruins, and ought to be distinguished from a fort of 
the same name above the Ghats, which is laid down by Major 
Rennell. 

Honenoera, or Onore, as we call it, was totally demolished by Hotiawera,ov 
Tippoo ifter he had recovered it by the treaty of Mangalore. It was 
formerly a place of great commerce, and Hyder had established at 
it a dock for building ships of war. In the lake remain the wrecks 
of some which were sunk by our troops, after the fort was taken by 
assault. There is now a custom-house at the place, and some poor 
people have made offers of rebuilding the town if government would 
assist them. Five shops only have been rebuilt, and these are not 
in the situation of the former town. Boats now come from Goa and 
You III. T 
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Raja-pnra ; and from merchants who live scattered near the hanks 
of tlie lake, they purchase rice, pepper, coco-nuts, Beiel’nnts, salt- 
fish, &c. 

The piratical boats from the Marattah coast are a great impedi- 
ment to commerce ; they hover especially round Pigeon Island, 
and have even the impudence to enter the rivers and inlets of the 
coast. Eight days ago they cut out from this place two boats ; fif- 
teen days ago one boat from Manky ; and five days previous to that 
a fourth from Hatuculla. 

A little way north from the entrance into Hoyiawera lake is Basxi'a 
Rasa Durga, called by us Fortified Island. Its works were erected 
by Sivuppa Ni'n/aka of Ikeri, and it contains coco-nut palms and 
plantain trees, with abundance of fresh water. Boats can occa- 
sionally go to it in the south-west monsoon j I imagine that vessels 
might even then find shelter in the channel between it and the 

continent. It produces the best quality of CVnv, or reddle, which 

* 

is used by the natives for painting their houses. 

All the country, as far as Gaukarnu inclusive, is called Haiga, and 
seems formerly to have been under the influence of Rdvana, king 
of Lanca, or Ceylon. Trilchcnopoly is said to liave been the station 
of his most northern garrison on the eastern'sidc of the peninsula. 
It is probable, that on the west side his dominions extended much 
farther. Although a king governing the Raexhasa, or devils, he 
seems to Iiavc been a pious Hindu; and four temples, dedicated to 
Siva in Haiga, arc said to have been erccte<l l)y him. Their names 
art MahaboU'Sxoara at Gaukania ; Mtirodhri-ara, which I passed yes- 
terday ; Shumbe-'izcara, on the south side of the lake; and Darcmara, 
half a coss from Hullcdy~pura. ' also built Sujesxcara, which is in 
Kankdna, 

2‘Jd February. — I crossed the inlet or lake, ai r two cosses 
to Hulledy-pura, wliere the Talmldar Horuncera resides. The road 
leads over a plain of ricc-ground. The soil is- poor, and much 
intersected and spoiled by creeks containing salt-water; this 
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however, might be easily excluded by dams. Hulledy-pura is an 
open town containing 352 houses, and is situated east from a con- 
siderable creek that runs through the plain. Its present name, 
signifying turmeric-town, was given to it by Hyder ; for its origi- 
nal appellation, Handy~pura, signifying hog-town, was an abomina- 
tion to the Mussulman. 

23d February. — I remained at Hullcdy-pura, with a view of taking 
an account of the agriculture of the country, as an example of that 
which prevails in Haiga. Is found most of the cultivators to be 
Brahmans, cunning as foxes, and much alarmed concerning my in- 
tentions in questioning them on such subjects. Great reliance, 
therefore, cannot be placed on what they said, especially as their 
answers were very contradictory. 

Most of the cultivated lands in Haiga arc private property ; but 
the hills and forests belong to the governmejit. Every man pays a 
certain Shistu,. Caicagada, or land-tax, for the whole of his propeuy 
in cimtilo, and cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases. This 
prevents a traveller from being able to ascertain how. far the tax is 
reasonable or oppressive. Tlie proprietors are called Mulugaras, 
-and are chiefly liruhmans. Most of them cultivate their lands on 
their own account ; but some let a jiart out to Gaynigaras, or 
renters ; for Gayrn signifies rent. Very few are encumbered with 
mortgages; the Br/ilimans of Haiga, like most Hindus, being in 
many respects good economists. 

Those who keep twenty ploughs arc reckoned very wealthy; men 
in moderate circumstances have from four to six ; but a very great 
number possess only one plough. Brahmans perform no labour 

with their own hands. One of them says, that he has four ploughs, 
with eight oxen, and keeps four male and four female servants. 
The extra expenses of harvest and weeding amount to 20 Morays 
of rough rice. He sows 20 Morays on low land, and 2 Colagas on 
hill land, and has a coco-nut garden containing 200 trees. 
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In the farms of the Brahmans most of the labour is performed by 
slaves. These people get daily 1-j Hany of rice : a woman receives 
J Hany. Each gets yearly Rupees worth of cloth, and they are 
allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the coco-nut garden. 
They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance must support 
their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is nearly 15 
bushels a year, worth rather less than 14^ Rupees ; to this if we add 
her allowance for clothes, she gets l6^ Rupees a year, equal to 
IL 1^^. The man’s allowance is 22j bushels, or 9.3^ Rupees^ 

or 2/. 3^. 0\d. 

A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 Hanies of rice. 
Both work from seven in the morning until five in the evening; 
but at noon they are allowed half an hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance ; and every cast 
can eat the food which a Brahman has prepared. 

The leases granted to tenants (Gaynigaras) are in general for 
from four to ten years. For each crop of rice they pay, for every 
Moray sown, 2 Morays of rice for land of the first quality ; for 
middling land ; and 1 Moray of rice for the worst land : out of 
this the proprietor pays the taxes. The proprietor ought to find 
security for the payment of the land-tax. If he does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the produce, and 
to deduct the revenue from tlie proceeds. This is a miserable 
system, and one of a true Hindustany invention ; as the person sent 
to collect the harvest received an allowance from the farmer; and 
thus one of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the clamo- 
rous suite of some great man had fora while the cravings of his 
appetite satisfied. If a man has given security, and fails in payment, 
on the third day after the term the security is called upon, and con- 
fined until the revenue is paid. Tlie estate is never sold on account 
of arrears; and where the crop has failed from bad seasons, or other 
unavoidable causes, a deduction from the rent is generally allowed. 
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Estates that pay 20 Pagodas as land-tax, sell for about 100 Pa- 
godas. The same quantity of land may- be inortgageil for 50 Pagodas, 
'i'he lender gets the whole profits of the estate for interest ; but, 
whenever tlie borrower pleases to repay the debt, he may resume 
his land. 

Both these circumstances, of estates being saleable, and capable 
of being let on mortgage, shoM', that they are of more value to the 
proprietors than what might be esteemed as an adequate reward for 
the labour and expense of cultivation. This is also evinced by the 
number of disputes that happen concerning succession. These, in 
the first instance, are determined by the Tahsildar, with the assis- 
tance of a Panchaity, or assembly of respectable neighbours. The 
decision is sent to the collector, who, as he sees reason, either con- 
firms it finally, or investigates farther into the matter. Here a 
man's sons generally divide the estate equally among them; but 
the eldest manages. the whole, and they live all together. When it 
comes to be divided among a number of cousins, owing to more 
than one brother of a family having children, the estate is commonly 
let, and the rent divided. 

I measured three fields. The first containing 7fi,280 s(|uarc feet, 
was rated in the public acconij^ts at 'i\Morays sowing, which would 
make the seed at the rate of bushels an acre. The next plot 

measured 10, 135 sejuare feet, and was said to sow 8 Hanics, which is 
at the rate of l,y%- bushel an acre. The third plot measured 21,356' 
square feet, and was said to require 20 Hanics of seed, which is at 
the rate of I, bushel an aore. 'I'iiese agree so ill, tliat much 
dependatice cannot be placed on the estimate ; but, liaving no better 
grounds to proceed upon, I must take the average, or bushel 

as the seed retjuired for one acre, 'i bis is nearly the same quantity 
witli that used in the soutliern parts <)i' .Malabar ; but much greater 
than would appear to be the case in Mr. Ravensbaw’s district. 

In this neighbourhood there arc three kinds of rice-ground ; 
Mackey^ Bylu, and Caru. The first is the higher ground, which 
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CHAPTER gives only one crop in the year. The ground gives either 
two crops of rice, or one of rice and one of pulse. The Caru in the 
leb. 23. rainy season is so deeply inundated, that it cannot then be culti- 
vated j and in the dry season gives one crop. The crop of rice 
proilueed in the rains is called Caiica ; that which grows in the dry 
season is called Sughi. 


Quality and 
price of 
tlifVorcnt 
rices. 


In the accompanying Table, several particulars, relative to the 
cultivation of rice arc detailed. The rice raised on Mackey ground 
is of a very inferior (]uality to that raised on the lower fields, and 
is that which is given to slaves and day labourers. Its average 
price is 12 Pagodas a Gorge, or 21^ pence a bushel; wliile that of 
the other is 20 Pagodas Gorge, or 35^ pence a bushel. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Hulledy-pura. 
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TJie only mode of cultivation usfed here for Mackey land is that 
called Mola, or sproutcd-sced. In the month preceding, and that 
folloM ing the summer solstice, when the rains commence, the field 
is ploughed five times in the course of fifteen days, and all the 
while the water is confined. Before the last ploughing it is ma- 
nured with dung from the cow-house. After the ploughings the 
field is smoothed with the Noli-haligay, or plank drawn by oxen 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). It is then harrowed with the Haligay, 
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vliich is the same with tlie Ilalh'aj/ of Senngapatam (Plate IV CHAPTER 
Eii^- .9*); same time roots and weeds are pulled out By 

tlic hand. The water is then allowed to run off, and the prepared *'‘-’*^* 
seed is sown broad-cast. If in three days any rain fall, the seed is 
lost, and the field must be sown again. For a month the water is 
allowed to run oft' as fast as it falls, after which it is confined on the 
rice until the crop is ripe. At the end of one moon and a half the 
w'ceds are removed by the hand. 

The straw is cut with the grain. That intended for seed is imme- Management 
diately thrashed, and dried seven days in the sun. That intended 
for eating is put in heaps for eight days, and defended from the 
rain by thatch. The grain is then either beaten oft' with a stick, or 
trodden by oxen; and for three days is dried in the sun. The 
whole is preserved in Moraps or straw bags, and kept in the house, 
till it can be boiled, and cleaned from the husks; for the farmer 
here never sells rough rice (Paddy). All the grain that is cut in 
the rainy season is boiled, in order to facilitate the separation of the 
husks. 

The Cdtka cron on liyla land is mostly sown spronted-sced ; a Ca/ica croi» 
very little only is transplanted. The manner of preparing the seed laud, 
here is, to steep the straw bag containing it in water for an hour 
twice a day. In the intervals it is placed on a flat stone M’hich 
stands in the house, and it is pressed down by another. The large- 
grained seeds require three days of this treatment, and are sown on 
the fourth day. The small-grained seeds are steeped two days, and 
sown on the third. For the Caiica crop on Pyla land the five 
ploughiugs are given at the same season as for that on Mackey land. 

After the fifth ploughing the field in the course of five days is ma- 
nured, and ploughed again twice, having all the wliile had the water 
conlincd on it. The mud is then smoothed with the rake drawn by 
oxen; the water is let off, and the prepared seed is sown, broad- 
cast. It is managed afterwards exactly like the crop on Mackie 
land ; and, as it ripens toward the end of the rainy season, the straw 
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CHAPTER is in general H^ell preserved. The rice however, to enable the husks 
to be easily removed, nuist be always boiled. 

III). -’3. ^ I'he Sugfd crop on Bylu land is entirely sown sprouted-seed. In 

riceonilw'u two months following the autumnal equinox, the field is 
land. ploughed eight times, then manured with cow-house dung, and 

ploughed a ninth time. It is then smoothed with the rake drawn 
by oxen, having been all the while inundated. The water is then 
drawn off by an instrument named Cainully (Plate XXV. Fig. 70 ), 
wliich is wrought by a man like a rake. Small furrows are then 
made in the mud, to allow the water to drain off thoroughly, which 


is done by a small wooden instrument named IShirula (Plate XXV. 
Fig. 6y.). In the month preceding the winter solstice the seed is 


sown. On the ninth day a little water is given; and, as the rice 
grows, the quantity is gradually increased. Till the end of the first 
month, the rain water in general is not expended ; afterwards, by 
means of the machine called Yatam, the fields are supplied from 
small reservoirs and wells, or still more commonly from rivulets or 
springs, the water of which is raised by dams, and spread over the 
fields. These dams are very simple, consisting of earth and the 
branches of trees, with a few stones intermixed. The government 
in general is at the«expense of making the reservoirs and dams. 
ruJiivationof In the rainy season the Cam land is covered with water to the 
depth of from three to six feet; and on that account cannot be 
then cultivated. Afterwards it is cultivated exactly in the same 


manner as the Bylu land for the crop; and, although it yields 
only one crop in the year, the produce is not greater. 

Cultivation of Upon some of the Bylu land, where there is not a supply of 

tj/uiund/'" water for two crops of rice, a crop- of some of the dry grains is 
taken in the SugAi season. The quantity of seed for all the 
kinds is the same, 2 Colagas for a Moray land, or bushel 


an acre. 



ofWtH uii'hi 
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Of the grains cultivated, 

Ellu, or Sesamum produces lO Colagas, or bushel an acre. 

Udu, Pha$eolus minimoo R: produces 12 Colagas, or bushel an acre. 

Hessaru Bily (white) Pkaseolusmungo, produces 14 Colagas, or 2, bushels an acre. 

Pachj/ (green) produces 10 Colagas, or 1 bushel an acre. 

For all these, the ground is ploughed five times in the month 
which precedes the shortest day ; but the Hessaru is sown fifteen 
days later than the Ellu, and the Udu fifteen days later than the 
Hessaru. Before the last ploughing, the field is manured with ashes. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the rake drawn by 
oxen. A month after seed time, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. Cattle will eat the straw of all the three pulses, but it is 
reckoned a worse fodder than the straw of rice. 

Sugar-cane is raised on Mackey land ; but four years must inter- Sugar-cane, 
vene between every two crops ; and for tlie first two years after 
cane, the rice does not thrive. The kind of cane used here is called 
Bily-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Mara-cabo. Inland they 
cultivate the Cari-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Puttaputty, 

In the month preceding the vernal equinox, the field is dug to the 
depth of ten inches with the hoe called Cutari. It is then ploughed 
five times, and smoothed with the rake drawn oxen. Channels 
for conveying the water are then made, parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of three cubits. They are about nine inches wide, 
as much deep, and raised a little above the surface, the field being 
level. The intermediate beds are formed into ridges perpendicular 
to the channels, and resembling those ofapotatoe field when it has 
been horse-hoed. The field is then covered with bushes, grass, dry 
cow-dung, and especially with dried parasitical plants, such as Epi~ 
dendra, Limodora, See. and the whole of these are burned to ashes as 
a manure. On the third day after this the canes intended for plant- 
ing arc cut into pieces, each containing three joints, and these are 
soaked in water for two days. Then in each furrow between two 
ridges are placed longitudinally two rows of these cuttings. Each 
VoL. III. U 
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CHAPTER piece leaves an interval of four inches between it and the next piece 
of the same row. The rows are placed near the bottom of the fur- 
Feb, 23, rows, and are slightly covere'' *vith earth ; and the furrows are 
then filled with water. All this must be performed before the new 
year commences at the equinox. Next day the furrows ate again 
watered, and this is repeated on the eighth day, and afterwards 
once every four days. Two months after planting the field is 
weeded, and the ridges are repaired with a small hoe called Halu- 
catay. The field is then manured with ashes, and with mud taken 
out of places where water lies deep. After this the watering is re- 
peated once in four days till the commencement of the rainy season, 
when the ridges are thrown down, and nev.r ones formed at the roots 
of each row of canes. In nine months these ripen without farther 
trouble. The water is in general raised, by the machine called 
Yatam, from wells in which it is found at the depth of from three 
to twelve feet from the surface. Three men are required to water 
and cultivate one Moray land, of which 1,-foV ^*"6 equal to an acre ; 
but at the time they are so employed the farm requires little other 
work. The canes are very small, being from 2 to 2^ cubits long, 
and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. The juice is expressed 
by a mill, which consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual 
screw. The force is applied to the centre cylinder by two capstan 
bars, wrought by six or eight men ; and the whole machine is ex- 
tremely rude. A Moray land produces 10 Mounds oi'Jagory, worth 
in all 5 Pagodas. This is at the rate of 4,yVo hundred-weight an 
acre, worth about 3/. 10s. My informants seem to have greatly 
under-rated the quantity of Jagory. 

In the very satisfactory answers which Air. Read, the collector, 
has been so good as to send to my queries, he observes as follows : 
“As the land on rvhich the sugar-cane is reared is all rice-ground, 
its cultivation might be increased to a very considerable extent ; 
but not without lessening the quantity of rice, because, the market 
for sugar being neither so extensive nor so profitable, by any means. 
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as that for rice, few farmers would be at the expense of levelling 
and preparing ground for sugar-cane only. They, probably, even 
now plant as much of their grounds with the sugar-cane as they 
think they can readily sell ; but 1 do not tliink this cultivation will 
be evei' much increased, because the late reduction in the export 
duties on rice, together with the increased demand for that article, 
make its eultivation of still more importance to the fanner than it 
was heretofore.” 

In this &r&mam of HulUdy-pwra there are 144 Mulagaras^ or pro- 
prietors, whose estates in the revenue accompts are said to amount 
to 1443-I- Morays sowing, or 80iiJ acres. They have besides, by 
actual enumeration, 7499 coco-nut palms, and 226 Areca&^ young 
and old. The Shistu, or land-tax, is 1084~ Bahadury Pagodas^ or 
436/. 16#. lid. 

The land called here Betta, or HacJtefu, like the Parum of Afb- Betta, or hill- 
tabar, is formed into terraces ; but on these rice is not cultivated. 

The only crops that it produces are Seaamum and Udii ( Phaseolus 
minimoo Roxb:). On this kind of ground, after the soil has been 
ploughed three times, and manured with ashes, these grains are 
sown broad-cast in the second month after the summer solstice. 

The seed is covered with a hoe called Ella-kudaU The produce is 
much the same as on Bylu land ; but there are no means by which 
the extent of Betta ground can be estimated. 

In the hilly parts of the country, many people of a Marattah ex- Cwwn'culti- 
traction use the Cumri, or Cotu-cadu cultivation. In the first season, 
after burning the woods, they sow Ragy (Cynosurus), 'f ovary (Cy- 
tisus cajan J, and Harulu (Ricinus). Next year they have from the 
same ground a crop of Shamay ( Panicum miliare Lamarck.). These 
hills are not private property, and pay no land-tax ; but those who 
sow them pay, for the right of cultivation, a poll-tax of half a 
Pagoda, or nearly 4#. On account of poverty, many of them at 
present are exempted from this tax. 
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Feb. 23. 


Implements 
and cattle. 


Manure. 


I could here procure no satisfactory account of the garden culti- 
vation, and shall not state what was said on the subject ; but shall 
defer describing the gardens of }j.aiga until another opportunity. 

The only cattle in Haiga are buffaloes and oxen, about an equal 
number of each of which arc u.scd in the plough. This implement 
is here of the same form as that in the neighbourhood of Serin- 
gapatam. In Haiga they have no carts. Many of the cattle are 
imported from tlic countries adjacent to the Ghata near Nagara, 
and even tliese are of the poorest kind, nor are they larger than 
those of Malayala or Tulava. In the dry season, although fed with 
hay and straw, tlicy are scarcely able to crawl. In the rainy season 
they grow fat, and strong, on the natural grass of the hills. Work- 
ing oxen get the powder which separates from rice while it is 
beaten; buffaloes get the cake whicli is left after squeezing the 
oil from coco-nut kernels. The natives are ignorant that the cake 
which is formed in the same manner from Semmum seed could he 
given to their cattle. Milk, and butter, or (jliee, are very dear, 
owing to the small number of cows, and their wretched condition. 

At night the cattle in every p.art of Iluiga arc kej)t in the house, 
where they arc daily well littered with fresh materials. The litter 
and dung are carefully reserved, as a manure for rice-land ; and the 
manure that is made from each kiml of litter is kept in a separate 
dunghill. In the two months jMcccding, and in that following the 
winter solstice, the litter is dry grass, and the manure formed with 
it is called Caradada Gohra. Dry leaves of every kind of tree, 
except those that are prickly, and those of the Govay (GoaJ or 
Anaedrdium occidatialc Lin; are used as litter in the three following- 
months, and form a manure which is called Duryghena Gobra. 
During the six remaining months, mostly of wet weather, the fresh 
leaves of trees are used for litter, and make a dung called Hudi 
Gobra, which is cstcemc<l the best. The ashes of the family are 
kept in a separate pit, and arc applied to different purposes. The 
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cakes made of cow-dung are Httlc used as fewel in this part of the CHAPTLR 

country ; but, to increase the quantity of manure, the women and 

boys follow the cattle while at pasture, and pick up the dung. Feb. ‘i3. 

The Seer weight at Hulledy-pura is the same Avith that of Mun~ Weighu. 
galore. It ought to weigh 24 Bombay Rupees ; but, these being a 
scarce article with the shopkeepers, in their stead Dubs, or Dudus, 
are commonly used, and are somewhat heavier. 

The Muund for the common articles in the 

market (Bazar)— ¥) Sect's, or 24-jV7r Ih. 

The Maund of pepper - - =42 do. or 2byVo 1^* 

of Betel-nut - - =45j do. or 27-j-V7 

of dry coco-nut kernels =48 do. or29yVolb. 

Jagory - - =44 do. or lb. 

There are in use here two kinds of grain measure ; one for the Dry-mea- 
farmers, and one for the merchants. The basis of the farmer’s 
measure is the Ilauy, containing 87-1 cubical inches. 

2 flanks =1 Colaga . . _ = Bushel 0,081 b.‘j 

20 Colagas—l Moray or Mudy for common use =Busl)cl ],6:j2 
Colagasz=z\ A/o;y/i/ for sale - - = Bushel 1,81 3f> 

15 ColagaszrzX Moray for s(;(:d - - =Buslicl 1,224 

The basis of tlie measure by which mcrcliants deal is the Sida ol' 

32'j cubical inches. 

6 Sidas =1 Colaga - =Busliel 
20 Colagas =1 Moray, or Mudi = Bushel 1,-rVfjW 
"H) Morays —\ Gorge - = Bushel 54, -j-Vo’o 

Tlie market (Bazar) Mudy, or Moray, and that of the farmers for 
sale, ought to be the same ; but they differ parts of a bushel. 

Any exact coincidence, however, cannot be expected from the rude 
implements which the Hindus employ in forming their measures. 

The different quantities that are called by the .same denomination, 
wlien used for different purposes, seem to liavc been contrived 
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Commerce. 


Pepper, 


CHAPTER with a view of increasing the difficulty of the government in 
acquiring a knowledge of the real state of the country, 

F<‘b. 23. Tlie common currency here consists of Ikeri, Sultany, and RaAa- 
Moncy. Varahus, Jioons, or Pagodas ; Surat and Madras Rupees^ which 

are considered as of equal value, and pass for one quarter of a. Pa* 
goda; Silver Fanams, of the same kind as are current in Malabar^ 
but here five and a half are only equal to one Rupee; and the Any 
Dudu, or elephant Dubs, coined by Tippoo, ten of which pass for one 
Fanam. The revenue is collected in a much greater variety of 
coins, according to a rate fixed by the collector, which private 
people also have adopted in their dealings; in forming it, therefore, 
due regard to justice has been observed. 

:ommerce. Having assembled the principal traders from the neighbourhood, 
they said, that in the government of Ilyder the trade o( Honearera 
was very considerable. 

epper. The Company had established a factory, where they annually 

procured from above the Ghafs about 750 Candies (.520 lb.) of pepper, 
and 150 Candies the produce of the low country. The greater part 
of the pepper from above the Ghats was sold directly by Hyder. 
The chief of the factory contracted with individuals for the pro- 
duce of Billighy, and of the low country, and advanced sometimes 
one-half, and at others the whole of the price, which varied from 
110 to 120 Rupees a Candy of 520 lb. The merchants again began 
to make advances to the cultivators in the month after the autumnal 
equinox, which is about four months before crop season. These 
advances were always less in amount than what the merchant re- 
ceived from the Company; and the use of the balance, and two 
Rupees on each Candy, are alleged to have been all the profit which 
he received. The advances were not made to individuals; but the 
merchant gave a certain sum into the hands of some respectable 
Gauda, or chief of a village, who contracted to deliver a certain 
quantity of pepper at Honawera, at two Rupees aCandy less than the 
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Company’s price. What profits these GaudashdiA^ the Maerchants do CHAPTER 
not know. There were no export duties ; and nobody^ except the 
Company, exported pepper. Feb. 25. 

Hyder sold to the Company the whole of the sandal wood. None Sandal-wood, 
of it is produced below the Ghats ; and the quantity then brought 
annually to Ilonawera was from two to three hundred Candies of 
600 lb. 

t* 

No cardamoms ever came this way. Cardamoms, 

All the Betel-nut exported from Honawera was the produce of Betel-nut, or 
the low country between BatucuUa and Mirzee, and amounted an- 
nually to 1000 Candies of 560 lb. worth \0, 000 Pagodas {4034/. 19^< 

7d.)i of this the Company took a considerable quantity, both 
raw and boiled ; and, for whatever they wanted, they had always 
a preference. 

The trade in coco-nuts, both whole, and in the state called Copra, Coco-nuts, 
or dried kernels, was in the hands of individuals. The value an- 


nually exported was about 12,000 (12067. 1^. Owing 

to the great number of inhabitants, rice was then imported ; at pre- 
sent it is the chief article of export. There never were in this 
country any manufactures. The oppressions of the late Sultan soon 
destroyed the whole trade ; and the merchants are now just begin- 
ning to appear from their lurking-places, or to retu.'n from the 
countries to which they had fled. The exports at present, besides 
rice, are a little pepper, Betel-nut, and coco-nut ; which are pur- 
chased by boats from Goa, Bombay, and llaja-pura. The Maraltah 
pirates are a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the 
exportation of goods. 


The present price of staple articles here is : 


Rice for slaves per Gorge Pagodas - 13 

coarse - - - 15 

fine ... 22 | 

Betel-nut boiled, per Candy - 15 
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BtteUnut raw per Candy, Pagodas - 1 1 

Coco-nut Copra - - - 10 

whole per 1000 - - 6 

Black-pepper, per Candy - - 30 

Jagory of sugar-cane, Mounds 2^-1 

Feb. 21 . 24th February . — I went a long journey, called four cosses, and 

^■*ihe*couu- encamped on the south side of a river opposite to Mirzee. About 
•O’- two cosses from Jlulledy^put'a, I came to a town named Cumty. It- 

.seems to have been formerly a place of some note. Its lanes arc 
straight, and fenced with stone walls, and it has many coco-nut 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having Tippoo's army en- 
camped in its vicinity; and on both occasions it was burned down 
by some of the irregulars. On its south side is a plain, intersected 
by a salt-water creek, which allows much salt to be made. The soil 
of the plain, which e.xtends all the way from Hulledy-pura, is very 
sandy. Fora coss north from Cumty, the ground is high, with very 
little cultivation ; but a great part of it seems to be fit for being 
formed into Mackey, or at least into Betta land. Between this and 
the liver is a very fine plain, called Hegada, from a small town near 
which I encamped. The low lands here are subject to being inun- 
dated by the swelling of the river, which frequently spoils the 
Catlca crop of rice when the fanners attempt to cultivate it. The 
appearance of the farm-houses at Hegada denotes that the inhabi- 
tants are in a much more comfortable situation than is usual in India. 
The river is called Tari-holuy, am* abounds witli fine oysters. At this 
place, which is three cosses from the sea, it is at this season about 
boo yards wide. The tide and salt-water go up about three cosses 
farther. Its northern bank is high, and was formerly occupied by a 
fort and town called Midijay, corrupted by the Mussulmans into 
Mirzee, Merzee, and Merjavm. This place suffered much in a siege 
which it stood against //yt/cr ; and in the oppressive government 
of his son it was entirely deserted. The river formed the northern 


CHAPTER 
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Boundary of the dominions of a Jain family, who resided at Cumty, CHAPTER 
and possessed the country as far south as Honawera. 

There being in this neighbourhood many palm gardens, I as- 
sembled the cultivators, and obtained from them the following 
account : 

In this part of the country the sandy downs near the sea are not Coco-nut. 
much esteemed for the cultivation of the coco-nut. Here the far- 
mers prefer the banks of salt-water inlets ; and near these the rising 
grounds are generally planted, and the houses are built in the gar- 
dens. About towns, many gardens are enclosed with stone walls ; 
in villages, the proprietors are contented with fences of earth, like 
those in Malabar. Once in two years the whole garden is dug, and 
fresh earth at the sanie time is spread throughout, by the indus- 
trious, to the depth of two inches ; but lazy people allow only a 
little to the roots of each tree. The garden gets no other manure, 
except some salt to the young seedlings when these are trans- 
planted. For six months in the year they must be watered once in 
four days. A young tree, fit for transplanting, costs two Dubs 
(about a penny), and is set in place of an old one which has died ; 
so that tlie garden is nev'er suffered to decay. In a good soil, the 
trees when ten years old begin to produce fruit, but in bad soils 
they are much later. Common reckoning says, that a coco-nut 
palm lives 100 years ; but some die at 20, and many at all intex- 
mediate ages. At all times plantains and Yams (Dioscorea) arc 
raised in the coco-nut gardens. Rich people never draw juice from 
their coco-nut trees, except in one year when they are young. For 
some years before the young palms can bring the fruit to maturity, 
they produce flowers; but, by extracting juice for one year, their 
coming to perfection is hastened. If any disease happen to the 
tree, rich men, to give relief to the sickly plant, do not extract 
juice, as is usual in some places, but with a sharp iron they bore a 
hole into the pith above the diseased part. Poor people, not being 
able to raise money to pay the wages of their workmen, give them 
VOL. III. X 
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CHAPTER annually a certain number of trees for extracting juice, with which 
they can procure a daily subsistence. This compels the poor man, 
Feb. 24 . once in four or five years, to take juice from his trees. Besides, 
although this practice soon kills the tree, it gives much more imme- 
diate profit, especially in poor soils. In good soils, the nuts are of 
equal value with the juice; as a good tree in such a situation gives 
on an average, 80 full grown nuts, worth 25 Rupees a thousand ; 
and 100 trees in such a soil, good and bad, young and old, produce 
3000 nuts, which is at the rate of three quarters of a Rupee for each. 
In an indifiPerent soil the same number of trees produce only 1000 
nuts, which is only at the rate of a quarter of a Rupee for each ; 
but the coco-nut trees, good and bad, produce each a Rupee worth 
of juice, one-half of which goes to the extractor, and one-half is 
clear profit to the proprietor. One man can collect the juice of 
forty trees, and his share of the produce, being £0 Rupees (2/. Os. 
ti\d ), is reckoned a sufficient maintenance for a man, his wife and 
children; for the people who extract the juice of palms are of a 
very low cast. 

Brtel-nuj,ot Tile Betcl-nut gardens are cultivated, at a distance from the 
banks of rivers, in the upper ends of narrow vallies, which contain 
Bplu land. The best .soil is red, and contains .shining particles, 
■which I take to be mica. This soil is called Cdgadala. Next in 
value t^this is Gujiuy, which is a black loose earth. The worst 
so 1 is called Betta, and is a hard earth composed of decayed or 
broken Laterite. The Cagadala is found in the bottoms of the val- 
Jies at their upper end, and is watered from a small reservoir, 
whence the water sometimes runs oil’ by sluices, and sometimes is 
raised into the channels by the machine called Vatam. The Gujiny 
is found very low and level, where the hills forming the valley 
begin to recede a little from each other. In such land the water at 
all seasons of the year stands in the ditches, but is of a quality per- 
nicious to the Areca, which must be watered from springs or rivu- 
lets. The Betta land forms the upper parts of the declivities of the 
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hills, and must be irrigated, by the hand, with water drawn from CHAPTER 

WI, 

wells that are dug in the valley below. The garden must be fenced 
with a wall of stone or mud, on the upper side of which a deep 24- 

drain must be formed to carry off the water, which during the rainy 
season descends from the hills in torrents. In this respect the 
Cagadala requires most trouble, and its watering is more expensive 
than that of the Gujiny ; yet, owing to its being more productive, 
it is more profitable. The produce of the Betia land is still smaller 
than that of the Gujitty, and its cultivation is attended with much 
more trouble ; yet it is worth while to plant the whole that is near 
a man's house ; for to a certain extent the family can perform the 
wateribg without great inconvenience. 

Immediately before the winter solstice, the nuts for seed are cut, 
and are exposed three days to the sun, and three nights to the dew. 

In the mean time, a plot of Cagadala soil is dug for a seed-bed. In 
this the seeds are placed at four inches distance, and ere half im- 
mersed in the ground. They are then covered with dung ; and, 
that having been covered with straw, they are watered every other 
day until the second month after the vernal equinox. The rainy 
season then commences ; and a drain must be dug to prevent the 
water from lying upon the bed. In the first or second month after 
the autumnal equinox, another piece of ground is hoed, and in this 
are placed the nuts which are then said to be Mola, as they have 
shoots sprouting from them a cubit long. The nuts in this bed are 
placed at about the distance of a foot from each other, and are 
buried an inch under ground. Every other day, during the dry 
season, they are well manured and watered. In this bed they re- 
main fifteen months; and in the month preceding the winter sol- 
stice, they are manured with dung made from dry grass-litter; 
while in the month following the vernal equinox, the manure, which 
they receive, is that formed of dry leaves. During the month be- 
fore and the month after the autumnal equinox, the young palms 
are (Sussi) fit for planting. 
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Bttel-Uqf, or 
i'ipcr Batk, 


The garden having been properly inclosed, and secured from 
the torrents of the rainy season ; and tanks, wells, or canals for 
supplying it with water, having been formed; the Cagadala soil is 
levelled into terraces like rice-ground, and formed into beds seven 
cubits wide. Between every two beds is a deep channel, to carry 
off the rain water; and in the middle of each is a small channel to 
convey the water that is to refresh the palms ; and which, as it runs 
along, a' man throws out on their roots with a spatha, that has fallen 
from the trees. On each side of the bed is planted a row of the 
ArecaSf distant from each other five cubits, and between every two 
Arecas is set a young plantain tree. The garden is then manured 
with dung made from fresh leaves, and ever afterwards during the 
dry season it must be watered once in two days. For the first four 
years, it must be dug over in the month preceding the autumnal 
equinox, and at three different seasons must be manured with the 
three different kinds of manure. Afterwards, it is manured once a 
year only, in the second month after the autumnal equinox ; and 
it is once in two years only that it requires to be dug. The Betel- 
nut is improved by the plantain trees, which keep the earth cool 
and moist; and therefore these are always continued, except where 
it is intended to train up the Betel-leaf vine upon the Areca, which 
is the manner wherein that plant is here cultivated. In this case, 
in the tenth year, the plantain trees are removed ; and in the se- 
cond month after midsummer, five cuttings of the Betel-vine, each 
containing three joints, are placed round every Betel-palm, while 
one of their ends is buried in the ground. They are then manured 
with the leaves of the Nelli (Phyllanthus emblica). Immediately 

I 

after the autumnal equinox, the ground round the young vines 
must be hoed, and manured with dung made from fresh leaves. 
Ever afterwards, it must be manured three times a year. • As the 
vines grow, they must be tied up to the palms. In eighteen months 
they begin to produce leaves fit for sale ; in the third year they are 
full sized ; tyo years they continue to give a full crop ; in the 
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following year the crop is bad, and then the vines are lifted, and CHAPTER 

new ones are planted in their stead. The Betel-palm, ox'Areca, in 

Cagadala soil begins to ripen fruit in ten years, is in full crop at Feb. 34. 

fifteen, and continues in perfection for thirty years. They then 

die ; and as the old ones decay, new ones are plantetl. Each tree 

yields two bunches, which ripen at different times between the 

autumnal equinox and winter solstice. The produce of a hundred 

trees, young and old, is reckoned five Maimds of boiled nut, cr 

thirty-five Bazar Colagas by measure of nuts in the husk, as they 

come from the tree. The five Maunds are one fourth of a Candy, or 

140 lb. The present price of boiled 2?cre/-rt«r is Mtt on Pagodas ; 

each tree therefore, young and old, produces to the value of 3-y^V 

pence, or a hundred trees produce fifteen Rupees, The cultivators 

boil the Betel-nut. 

In Gajiuy ground, in order to remove the water off the soil, the 
drains between the beds must be one cubit and a half deep. It is 
irrigated once in seven days only, from the same sources that supply 
the Bylu rice-ground. In this soil, plantains and Betel-let^' grow 
in the same manner as in Cagadala gardens. A hundred trees, 
young and old, on Gujiuif ground, arc reckoned to produce four 
Maunds of boiled Betel-nut, worth twtlvc Rupees. 

On the Bettu land no drains nor channels are required ; but 
rouiul the root of every palm a small bank is formed to confine the 
water, Avhicli is given once in two days. In such gardens, plantains, 
but not Betel-leaf, are reared. The trees in this soil do not come 
into full fruit till they are twenty years of age, and a hundred pro 
duce only two Maunds Sixnl a half of boiled nut, worth .seven Rupees 
and a half. A man and his wife can manage a garden of 500 trees ; 
some of which will grovv on Betta, and a proportion on either Caga- 
dala, or Gujiny, or on both. They require no assistance at crop sea- 
son; but, unless the keeper be an active man, he will require some 
help when the garden is hoed. The expense of first planting agar- 
den is commonly reckoned 100 Rupees for every 500 trees ; but in 
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Pepper grow- 
ing iiponta- 
neously. 


level situations it will be much less, and in steep places much more. 
Some people gO to 50 Pagodas for 100 trees, or 2 Rupees for each. 
No value is put upon the future expense, which is merely that of 
the keeper and his wife, who get 2-^ Homes of coar'se rice daily, and 
4 Rupees a year for clothing ; that is to say, 37:^ bushels of rice, 
worth Rupees, and 4 Rupees in money ; or in all 36 Rupees 

13 Anas (3/. 144‘. 3<i)- It must be observed, however, that after 
the first year the plantains are adequate to the defraying of this 
expense, which is therefore not charged in the accompt. The far- 
mer has therefore, on an average, 50 Rupees a year, for an original 
advance of from one to two hundred ; but out of this must be de- 
ducted the revenue. His profit is much larger where be has a sale 
for BeteUleaf. It appears to me, that the gardens here are formed 
with more care, and at a greater expense, than \\\ Malabar, where a 
colony of Haiga Br&hmons would be highly beneficial. 

25th February. — In the morning, having crossed the river, I took a 
circle of about six miles into the country east from Mirzee, in order 
to see some forests that .spontaneously produce black pepper. The 
whole of the country through which I passed was hilly ; but I met 
with several narrow vallics w'cll watered, though not fully culti- 
vated, owing to a want of inhabitants. Many of the hills were so 
barren, steep, and rocky, that I was soon forced to dismount from 
my horse, and proceed on foot. These hills consist entirely of 
naked Laterite. Other hills, which were those I sought after, were 
covered with stately forests. 

The pepper-plant ( Piper nigrum ) seems to grow spontaneously 
on the sides of all the narrow vallies in the interior of Haiga, where 
the soil is so rich and moist as to produce lofty trees close to each 
other, by which a constant coolness is retained. In such places 
the pepper-vine runs along the ground and the roots of bushe.s, and 
propagates itself entirely by striking its roots into the soil, and 
then again sending out new shoots. The natives say, that without 
assistance it cannot ascend a. tree; and that, unless it is exposed in 
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to procure fruit from a hill which spontaneously produces the 
pepper-vine, the proprietor cuts all the underwood and bushes, and Feb. 25. 
leaves only the large trees, and a number of the young ones suffi- 
cient to exclude the violence of sun, but to allow of a free circula- 
tion of air. Four cubits from tree to tree is reckoned a proper 
distance. The ends of the vines, which were lying on the ground, 
are then tied up to the nearest trees. Any kind of tree .answers 
the purpose.; but those of about eight inches or a foot in diameter 
are preferred, as it is easy to climb such for the purpose of gather- 
ing the pepper. A quantity of leaves are then placed round the 
root of the vine, to rot, and to serve as a manure. In the course of 
the year the vine, so far as it has been tied, strikes its roots into 
the bark of the tree; but the shoots above that, hang down. Twice 
a year afterwards these are tied up, and strike- root, till they spread 
over all the large branches of the tree. In places where no vines 
have naturally sprung, the owner, after having dug a small spot 
round the tree to loosen the earth, propagates them by planting 
slips near the roots of the trees on which he wishes them to climb. 

The eafly part of the rainy season is the tilne proper for this ope- 
ration. In five years, after having been managed in this manner, 
a hill begins to produce fruit, and in eight years is in full bearing. 

The vines live about thirty years; when others, that are found 
creeping on the ground in their natural state, are tied up in their 
stead ; or, where these happen to be wanting, shoots or cuttings 
arc planted near the trees. There is no difference in the qua- 
lity between the pepper springin spontaneously from the seed, 
and that growing from cuttings; nor is the pepper growing in 
gardens either better or worse than that growing on a hill, ma- 
naged as I am now describing. These hills producing pepper 
require no trouble, but the tying up of the plants, keeping the 
forest clear of underwood, and collecting the pepper. They are 
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CHAPTER manured in the following manner. In the month succeeding the 
vernal equinox, a hole three or four inches above the ground is 
made into the trunk of any very large tree that is situated near the 
top of the hill. Into this are put some burning coals, and, for an 
hour, a fire is kept up with fresh fewel. After this, the tree will burn 
in\rardly for two days, and is then killed. A large insect imme- 
diately takes possession of the trunk, and works its nest into the 
wood. In the next rainy season, the whole falls down into a rotten 
dust, which the rain washes away, so as to disperse it over the face 
of the hill below. The crop season commences about the winter 
solstice, and it continues rather more than two months. A man 
can in one day gather three Colagas, farmer’s measure, or almost 
one peck of the amenta. These are dried three days in the sun, and 
then are rubbed with the feet on a piece of smooth ground, to se- 
parate the grains ; which, having been cleared from the husks and 
foot-stalks, are again dried two days in the sun, and tied up for 
sale in straw bags or Morays. Seventy-five Colagas of amenta are 
required to make one Bazar Moray (bushel lyV) of dry pepper, 
which weighs 3 Maunds (about 84 lb.) ; so that a man daily collects 
about-S-j-j- lb. of dry pepper. These hills M'cre formerly valued; 
and, according to their e.xtent, each paid as a land-tax so many 
Maunds of pepper, the Maund containing 60 Seers. The same valua- 
tion is now continued ; but the Maund is reduced to 40 Scej's, and 
converted into money, at the rate of a Pagoda, which is in favour of 
the proprietor. Still one half of these hills is waste, owing to a want 
of hands to cultivate them; and on that account three-fourths of 
the revenue arc remitted to the proprietors, who are also favoured 
by having all the rice-ground lying among these hills free from 
tax. This has been given them, on a supposition that its produce 
was only adequate to fec<l the people who are employed in culti- 

ProJuc. a P'PP"- 

the forests. So far as I went, no Teak grows in these forests; but I am told, that 

Teak, 
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it is procurable farther inland. The landlords ( Malugaras) pretend, 
that all the timber trees are their property, but that none of them 
are salealde. 


CHAPTER 

XVI. 


Feb. 25, 


The wild nutrrie^ and Cassia are very common. As the nutmegs Nutmeg, 
ripen, the moiikies always eat up the outer rind, and mace; so that 
I could not procure one in a perfect state. They are collected 
from the ground, after having been peeled by the monkies, and are 
sold by some poor people to the shopkeepers; but they have little 
flavour; and the demand for them is very small. Although they 
are, doubtless, of a distinct species from the nutmeg of Amboyna, 
it is probable, that by proper cultivation and manure their cjuality 
might be greatly improved ; and that, in the situations where they 
now grow spontaneously, they might be reared as the supporters 
of the pepper vine; which would produce copiously, and of an ex- 
cellent quality, were the same pains bestowed on it here as is done in 
the gardens above the Ghals, where by far the best pepper grows. 

The CV.w/a belongs to government, and is in general given in LauntsCas- 
lease ; hut at present no renter can be procured. Its quality also 
might, no doubt, be greatly improved ; and by cutting the shoots, 

Avhen of a proper size, and cleaning and rolling up the bark neatly, 
it might be made equal to the Cassia of China. 

On my return from the pepper hills to Mirzee, I passed a very strata. 
fine plantation of Bctd-mil palms, belonging to four Brahmans, and 
containing many thousand trees. It was placed on the two steep, 
sides of a very narrow valley, well sup|)lied with water from springs. 

Here I observed the first regular strata since leaving Bad-ghat. 

They consisted of very soft ])Ot-stone, probalily impregnated with 
hornblende slate, as they seem to lie a continuation of the (piarries 


of .slaty sienite, from which the temples at Balttcalla b ivc been 
supplied with stone. I, have already n-iticed the aiJinity that 
prevails between the hornblemle and pot-stone rocks in the domi- 
nions of My. tore. The strata at this garden are vcnical, and I'un 


nearly north and south. 
VoL. III. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Having returned to Mirzee, I went two cosses and a half to Hi- 
rigutty. Part of the country through which I passed was very barren, 
consisting of low hills covered with stunted trees. The soil of 
other parts was good; bn', owing to a want of inhabitants, was 
much neglected. Near Hirigutiy^ there is on the northern side of 
the river a remarkably fine plain. It does not seem to be well cul- 
tivated, and has suffered lately from the breaking down of a dam, 
which has permitted a great part of it to be inundated with salt- 
water. 

At Hirigutty^ I collected several Haigc Brdhman*, who were said 
to be the best informed men concerning the history of the country. 
The Shanaboga, or accomptant of the temple of Darhwara, pro- 
duced a book called Buhudunda, which, they said, was written by a 
certain Subahiita, or Br&hmany chief, who will hereafterwards be 
mentioned. On the authority of this book the Shanaboga said, that 
Parasu R&mc created Haigd at the same time that he formed Tu- 
lava and Malayala, and he then also appointed certain Brithmam to 
inhabit these lands. Tidava he gave to the Mittu Brahmans, and 
Haiga to those called Nagar and Mutchy. These people were not 
true Brahmans; but they kept possession of the country till after 
the commencement of the Kali-yugam. The country was then 
seized upon by two casts of impure origin, tlie Mogayer and the 
JVhalliaru, The former are the fishermen of Haiga; the latter I 
have had frequent occasion to mention ; and to this tribe the Rdjd 
belonged. At length a Sanny/tsi, w'ho had visited the country, in- 
duced Myurii Verma to invade it. He w'as king of Banandsi and 
Gutti in Karnata, and by cast a Baydar, which is a tribe of Tdin- 
gana. His attack was successful, and he conquered Haiga, Tulava, 
and Kankdna. He then brought a colony of five thousand true 
Brdhnians from Ahichaytra, a city' in Telingana, and settled them in 
Haiga. He brought others of the same origin to Kankdna and 
Tulava. A thousand of these Haiga Brahmans lost cast immediately, 
having omitted the performance of certain prayers (Mantrams) 
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which were necessary to purify the country before they took p 08 - CHAPTER 
session. The remaining four thousand obtained the whole lands of 
Haiga, and continued to enjoy them until Myuru Verma was obliged Feb. 95. 
to fly by Nunda, the son of Utunga, one of the fVhaUiaru, who re- 
covered the dominions of his ancestors. This low fellow seized on 
the lands that had been granted to the four thousand Br/ihmamt, 
and forced them to retire to Ahichaytra. He was succee<lcd by his 
son Chanda Sayana, whose mother, being a dancing girl from the 
temples of Karnata, bad educated him so as to have a due respect 
for the sacred order. Soon after bis accession to power, he invite<l 
back the Brahmans ; and, having given up the whole of his autho- 
rity to their SubahUta, or chief, the author of the book, he made 
all his JVhalliaru the slaves of the sacred order. So long as Chanda 
Sayana lived, he was called Rdjd, and the Suhahitta continued to 
govern in his name. On his death without children, the Subahitta 
was at a loss what to do ; as according to the laws of his cast he 
could not assume the regal title, and as there was no Rdjd under 
whose authority he could act. He therefore invited Solva Krishna 
Devarasu JVudeuru of Anagundi to take possession of Halida, which 
had never before been subject to Vijaya-nagara, This prince ac- 
cordingly came; but, far from allowing the Subahilta to enjoy any 
authority, he imposed a iand-ta.< on the Brahmans, and gave all the 
country to a Jain Polygar, hchuppa JVudear Bdju of Carsopa. No 
date is assigned in the book for these extraordinary events, wdiich 
noDody but a Haiga Brahman can possibly believe. In order to 
conceal the long subjection to tlic infidel Jain, in which the Brah- 
mans of Haiga had been compelled to live, they bring do\vn the 
time oi' Alyuru Kerma to that of the latter princes, or usurpers of 
the throne of Vijaya-nagara. Many inscriptions render it indubit- 
able, that Haiga belonged to the kings of Karnata long before the 
time of Krishna R/iyalu. Copies of all these, which I now quote, 
were in the possession of the very Brahmans who gave me the fore- 
going account. The temple at Dareswara has two grants engraved 
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CHAPTER on copper-plates. The ‘one is clateil Siclard of Sal. 14C2, on the 
l4th of the moon in Bhadrapada, in llie reign of Dha lUiya fVodearu 
Ftl). 2^. Triludna, 8cc. See. Tliis title of king of the three people (Trilodna) 
is said to he peculiar to .liC kings of Vijupa-nagara, as is also the 
title of king of the three seas. The title of Trilodna seems well 
enough applied, as these princes governed the tribes who speak the 
Telinga, Tumul, and Karnatam languages. This date apparently 
docs not agree well with the Rdiju Vadilli ; for tlie last Dexa Rciya 
M’hich it mentions ended his reign in the year of iSW. l.‘J77. But, 
as we shall aftcrwanls sec, this Ddxa Raya may have been one of 
the names of the usurper who reigned in 1422. The other grant on 
copper is by Solva Krishna Devarasu If odearu J’rilodiia, &c. &c. and 
is dated Sal. 14S1, on the I.5th of Ashddha, in tlie year Calayucti. 
This agrees very well with the chronology of Rinnuppn. A third 
grant to the same temple is by Krishm Devarasa Ifodearu Trilodtia, 
&c. itc. in the year f 'icari oi' Sal. 14(>2, oji the 1st ot' Kar/ilca. This 
also agrees with the chronology of Ramappa. Another, in the time 
(){' 'J'rinclra Sdlxa Narasingha Kayalici, king of the three seas, and of 
Anagundi, See. is dated in .Dttrniad Sal. 1424, 14th Bhadrapada. 
Among other St range titles assumed by this prince, he is said to be 
able to pull all other jjotentates by the whiskers. In it he com- 
mands Devarasu If ’vdcar, probal)ly the lieutenant of //^/igvt, to grant 
such and such lands to the Brahmans. It is clear therefore, that 
before the time of Krishna Rdyaru the kings of Anagundi were 
sovereigns of //«/»■«, and that all the lands did not belong to the 
Brahmans. Another grant, for erecting an inn for travellers, is 
<lated on tlic .same day and year, and b}' order of Solva T)cva Raya 
Jf 'odearu, Raja of Nagaru (not the present Nagara but l’ijaya~ 
nagara), Ilaiga, Tulava, Kankana, See. See. We here llud, that the 
second Narasingha of the usurping princes is sometimes culled also 
Deva ; and the same ]5robably was the case with the lirst Narasingha, 
which will reconcile the chronology of the first grant with that of 
Ramappa. The inscription on stone at the temple oi' Gunavunti, in 
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Garsopa district, of which a copy ])as been presented to the Bengal 
government, mentions,, that IVodearu Priioni (Jain Rttju 
of Garsopa) granted certain lands to that temple by order of P/’i- 
tdpa Deva Raya Trilochia, &c. &c. of the family oi' Jfari-liara, See. See. 
in Virodi Sat. 1332, on the \i)i\\ oi' Mdrgasirsha. This is Dha Raya 
the First, and agrees very well with the chronology oi' Ramuppa. 

A very intelligent Brahman from Batuculla says, that he had con- 
sulted a book in the possession of a Jain Sannydsi, which stated, 
that the ByrasulFodear family of Carcutla was descended from the 
Bdalla Rdyas, the supreme kings of Karnata. The last male of this 
branch of the family bad seven daughters, .all called Byra Dh'i. 
When the Rdjd died, his country was <livided among his daughters 
in seven portions; and Krishna Rdyaru was so gallant, as to remit 
the whole tribute to them, as being kulics. 'I'lie eldest sister, Doda 
Byra Devi, lived at Batuculla. The second sister married the son 
and heir o’i Itchuppa IVodcar o^ G arsopa, who seems to have been 
the tributary Rdjd of Haiga. This marriage produced only one 
daughter; and none of her aunts having liad children, she united 
again in her person the sovereignty of all the dominions oi’ Carculta. 
To these she added Haiga; and, during the weakness of the princes 
of Anagundi, in the reign of the last usurper, she seems to have 
refused all marks of submission to their authority. She lived some- 
times at Gar.<iopa, and sometimes at Batuculla, until she was destroyed 
by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who were assisted by an insurrection 
of the Halypccas ; and who, in conjunction with that low, barbarous 
tribe, almost exterminated the Jain of Haiga, and the northern 
districts of Tulaxa. Tlierc is still, a man living at Dhar mast ilia, six 
cosses distant from Jamal-dbdd, who is named Comara Hegada, and 
who is looked upon as a descendant in tlie male line of the Carculla 
family, and legal representative of the Bdalla Rdyas, who began to 
govern Karnata in the year of our Lord 684. This m.an may very 
probably be oftlie fitmily of the Carculla Rdjds ; but, in fact, these 
were descended from Jenaditta, a fugitive from the north of India ; 
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and a desire of flattering the princes of the Jain sect, who were the 
most powerful in these latter days, probably occasioned the legend, 
in the book of the Sannijasi, to trace up their origin to the Belalla 
family. 

Hirigutiy, which has no market (Bazar), stands on a fine plain, 
about two miles from the river; and at some distance, toward the 
east and north, has rugged barren hills. 

26 th February. — I went three cosses to Gaukarna. There was a 
thick fog, which prevented me from seeing the country; but near 
the ro<\d it w'as a plain, consisting mostly of rice fields; many of 
which, by the breaking down of the bank, had been inundated with 
Salt-water. At the western extremity of this plain is a ridge of low 
barren hills, which bend round to the sea, and separate the plain on 
the banks of the river from that on which Gaukarna stands, about 
a coss north from the mouth of the river. The plain of Gaukarna 
is well cultivated, and consists of rice fields intermixed with coco- 
nut gardens. 

Gaukarna, or the cow’s horn, is a place of great note among the 
Brahmans, owing to a celebrated image of 6'jm called Mahabolimara. 
The image is said to have been brought from the mountain Coila 
by Ravana, king of Lanca. lie wished to carry it to his capital; 
but having put it down here, the idol became fixed in the place, 
where it stands to this day. The building, by which the idol is at 
present cevered, is very mean. Gaukarna is a scattered place, 
buried among coco-nut palms ; but enjoys some commerce, and 
contains 500 houses, of which Brahmans occupy one half. 

I assembled the most discinguished of these Brdhmans, who in- 
formed me, that the book produced yesterday by the Shanaboga of 
Dareswara is not considered by th.em as of good authority. That 
every Shanaboga lias a Bahudunda, containing the papers and deeds 
belonging to his office, and which are generally preceded by such 
an account cf past times, as the first person of the family who 
enjoyed the office could obtain. These Bakudundas the Faidika 
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Br&hmans hold in great contempt; but, as the office of Shanaboga 
has in numerous instances continued for m iny generations in the 
same family, I am inclined to think that from this source much 
historical information might be procured. The lir&hmam here are 
all Smartal. of true Punch Dravada extraction, and despise the 
Hdiga BMhmans, as being greatly their inferiors. When I in*'cr- 
rcgated them concerning the history of the country, they said that 
it was contained in a book in their possession, called Seinghadri 
Utracunda, or the second volume of Seinghadri, a -work composed 
by God in the form of Vydsa, who wrote the eighteen Puranas. 
They suppose, that this was done long before the creation of this 
part of the world, and therefore look upon all the historical part as 
entirely prophetical. I found that none of them had ever been at 
pains to read the book, and they tlierefore spoke of its con^^ents 
merely from report, or tradition. They say that it brings the his- 
tory Kkrala, Tulava, Haiva {X\\& Sanskrit name for Haiga), and 
Kankana, no lower down than the time of Myiiru grand son ^ 

It is written in the character of Tulava, which is the same with that 
of Malaydla, and in the Sanskrit language. It contains no dates, 
and seems to be, as usual, an idle rhapsody, in which arc foretold 
the great deeds of five princes of one family, who were to be great 
favourers of a certain sect of Brahmans. These five princes are 
Trenetra Cadumba, Ilctmanga, Myuru Verma, Locadita, and Chanda- 
Sayana ; which last the Haiga Brahmans suppose to have been a 
Whall'mru. The dominion of these princes extended all over the 
country created by Parasu Rama, from Caj)c Comorin to Surat. In 
all this country, at the accei;5ion of Myuru I'cnna, there wa? no 
true Brahman; hut for each divisioii of it tlial prince brought a 
colony from Ahichaytra. The Namburis formed one of tiiese colo- 
nies, all of which have in some measure lost cast, or at least have 
been degraded, by a disobedience of the orders of Sankara Achdryo. 
At that time, the Rdjd of Ahichaytra was a Jain ; but he favoured 
the Brahmans who followed Vydsa. his wife’s mother having been 
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CHAPTER very intimate with one of these persons, anti having educated her 
daughter in a due regard for il»e sect. Shortly before that time, 

Feb. 2(). this sect liad risen into considerable reputation in Andray, by the 
efforts of Buta Achurya, and was afterwards sjnead tljronghout the 
peninsula by the teaching of the three great doctors Sauhara, Jlania 
Anitja, and Madtia. These Smartal Bralniians possessed a grant of 
lands engraved on a plate of copper. It is dated oi' Sal. 

1450, in the 20th of Alaga, and in the reign of Kriniuta liuya, which 
agrees with the chronology of Ra/nuppa. Having been informed 
that there were liere many inscriptions on stone, I went out in 
search of them. 

The large tank is a very fine work, and the only structure in the 
place that is worth notice. Near this, in the yard of a small reli- 
gious building called KaniC'SK'ara JMalain, I found the most ancient 
inscription. The stone on which this is cut is at the top adorned 
with emblems, which indicate that its erectors have been wor- 
shippers Siva. Much of it is buried under ground ; only thirteen 
lines are at all legible, and parts of these are decaytal. First come 
the titles of the sovereign Cadumha Chkraverti. These are quite 
diflerent from those assumed by the kings of Vtjayu-nagara, which 
are known by almost every Brahman, and facilitate greatly the 
reading of all the inscriptions that were made during their govern- 
ment. The titles given to Cadumha Chicraverti seem to be little 
understood. After tlie titles, an<l a defacement of half a line, men- 
tion is made of two sons, learned and lieroic men, and Raja.'ihy the 
favour oi Rajaya (the goddess of the earth). Then follow some 
unint(dligible words. Then the <late of the Kali-yugatn 120, being 
Vikrarna, 15th Alaga. there being tlien an eclipse of the moon. 
These two sons gave Dharma (charity), by building Kamemvara 
Malum, on tlie west side of the temple o{' Sauhara Narayana, in the 
name (A Sri Mu haholcszvara ; and for the performance of Rw/za/zt'/Vr 
(worship and charity) in this Matam, they granted certain grounds, 
then overset, without proprietors, and become Haraweri (reverted 
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to the state) Avith the water-courses, house-steads, gardens, Beita- CHAPTER 
fields, fields high and low, and the rank formerly thereunto 

appertaining. Here the w riting is totally defaced. It probably Feb. 26. 
contained the e.\tcnt, name, and boundaries of the laiuls. From 
their disposing of lands belonging to the government, it is probable 
that the two sons, mentioned in the inscription, were sons of the 
king. The first cypher of the date is defaced ; but from some frag- 
ments of it the Brahmans think that it must be either a 1 or a 3; 
and from their traditions they are inclined to think that it is the 
former. Cadumba Chicraverti is the ancestor of Myuru Verma. This 
date Avould make him to have reigned .534 years earlier than the 
time assigned for the commencement of his reign by Rumuppa ; 
which, I have already said, is probably much more early than the 
reality. The 3120, supposing that to be the true reading, would 
make Cadumba Chicraverti to have been governing 140 years before 
the time in which (from an inscription tliat I al’terwards procured) 

1 found that his descetidant Trenetra Cadumba actually reigned. 

I am persuaded, therefore, that thi.s is the proper era of jMyurii 
Verma, and the introduction oi' the Brahmans from ^hichaytra ; and 
that the Banchica, ylbhira, and Monayer families of Ramuppa, arc 
cither names altogeth.er fabricated, in order to increase the anti- 
quity ot' Myuru I 'erma ; or that, more probably, the order in the 
succession of the dynasties has been altered. This inscription, 
copied in imitation of the old character, has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. The image of Sankara Narayana, mentioned 
in this inscription, still renjains in a small temple, on the east side 
of the Matam ; and is a strong proof of the early prevalence of the 
doctrine which tlie SmartiU now teach, namely, that iSVrrtand Vishnu 
are dilFcrcnt names for the same god, according to bis dillerent 
attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of 
it is given in Plate XXIV’'.; from which it will appear, that, in order 
to show their identity, the same image has the emblems of both 
VoL. III. Z 
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gods. Th*! names do the same; for Sankara is one of the titles of 
S^iVa, and Narnyar.a one of the names of Vishnu. 

The next most ancient iiwcription that I found here was, like the 
others, in a private house, and exceedingly neglected. It is dated 
Anunda 1297, Friday 1st Palguna, in the reign of Sri Vira Buca 
Raya, by the favour of the feet of Virupaesha Deoaru (the Siva at 
Humpay opposite to Vijaya-nagara ) king of the east, west, and south 
seas. This must be Buca Rdya the First, who would therefore 
appear to have reigned at least two years later than the time 
assigned for him by Ramuppa. 

Another is dated in Sal. 1308, and contains a grant of revenue 
for supporting an inn, by the son of Hari-hara Raya ; but his name 
is effaced. A coj)y of ibis has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. 

The last that I visited is dated Suabanu Sal. 1472, on the 23d of 
Srdvana. In this. Selva Ki'ishna Devarasu JVodecru, son of Sedusiva 
Raya, and king of Nagara (Vijaya-nagara) , llaiva, Tulava, Kankana, 
&c. grants lands situated in the Ashlu-grmn of Sashisty district 
(Dtsa), in Govay Rdyada (principality of Goa). Hence it will be 
evident, that, while ti)is powerful Hindu prince lived, ihcAdil Shah 
Sultans of Ijjaya-pura were very much confined in their territories 
toward the south-west. 

27th February . — It having been mentioned to me, tln-t the books 
of the hereditary Shanaboga here ccutained much curious informa- 
tion, I determined to stay a day, and examine them. I found that 
he had a Bahudunda of two volumes. The first commenced with 
some verses on medicine. Then followed some rules for the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of religion. Then came an old list of 
the names of all the principal traders in Mirzee. They were i4 in 
number ; but the ants had eaten up the date. This was followed by 
an old enumeration of the inhabitants of Mirzee district (Taluc), 
then divided into three divisions ( Maganas) Gaukarna, Nagara, 
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and Seiganahully. Then came an account, without date, of a con- 
tiibution which a vagrant Brdkman had raised for tlie repairs of a 
temple. Then came the copy of a grant, originally engraven on 
stone, dated in 1442, the year cf Sal. 1441 having past. By this, 
Rutnuppa JVodearu, and bis son Vijayuppa JVodearu, having been 
appointed Rqjcui of Barcuru by Sri Vira Krishna Raya on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagara, they gi’anted to a certain Brahman the Shistu, or 
land-tax, arising from certain grounds, and amounting to the annual 
value of 25 Pagodas. This year, according to Raniuppa, was the 
first of the reign of Krishna. Next follows a paper respecting the 
relief granted to a village by a Alussulman governor, under the 
Sultan of Vijaya-pura. Then comes a memorandum, which states 
that MahahoUswara, the great Pagoda here, possessed lands to the 
value of 12000 Pagodas a year (483.5/. 7s. 9.\d.'), from the time of 
Mndua Raya (probably the great doctor of the Brdhmanical laws) 
in the year of Sal. 138f, until the time of Byra Devi. The memo- 
randum tiien details all the lands, and appropriates the manner, in 
which the revenue is to be expended. No date accompanies this 
memorandum ; but it is looked upon by the Brahmans as affording 
the temple a suftieient right to the specified lands, and as a clear 
proof that the rules for expenditure were prescribed by Madua 
Raya. Next follows a grant of lands t;o the ancestors of the Sha- 
naboga, from Mahamundelesimra Krishna Devarasu ff 'odcant, king of 
Nagara, Haiva, Tulava, Xankana, 8cc. in the yc.cr of Ar//. 1452, M'hich 
also is agreeable to Ramnppa's chronology. Then comes a copy of Valuation 
SiShisttor valuation, usually called tb.ai Krishna Rdyarn ; but ha*vi”bumj*^ 
there is nothing in the writing that shows when oi bv whom it was fv 

^ ‘ ^ nshna 

framed. It extends to the three divisions (Maganas) Mir zee Eftt/a, 

already mentioned, and includes a fourth named Ihrtilty. From 
this it would appear, that these people who cultivated Cumri land 
paid 2-1- Fanams a head. At present they pay 2j Fananis. (lajclens 
then were also taxed, and the government took one half of their 
supposed produce. Thus 1000 coco-nlits piLid 3 Pagodas. It would 
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appear, .that since that time the price of this article has not increased, 
6 Pagodas being the present value of 1000 coco-nuts. This seems 
tome a clear proof of the flourishing state of the country when the 
valuation was formed ; as there can be no doubt, that the value of 
gold has in general tlecreascd greatly since the time of Krishna, 
owing to the great (juantities procured from America. The differ- 
ence, therefore, must be made up by the more flourishing state of 
the country, which introduced wealth, and enhanced the price of 
every thing valuable : the present decayed state of the country, 
notwithstanding the low value of money, keeps down the price. 
By this valuation the pulse sown as a second crop was taxed. It 
had been a custom for every proprietor of a garden, at a certain 
festival, to wait on the officers of government, and present them 
with l| Pagoda. The valuation directs, that they should be ex- 
empted from this trouble, and that the money should be paid at 
the same time with their land-tax. The rice land paid 3 Pagodas 
for every Cumbum of produce. The Cumbum is two-thirds of a 
Corge, and at present is worth on an average about 12 Pagodas. 
Since that time an additional tax of 3f Fanams has been laid on 
each Cumbum. In this manner each estate having been valued, the 
land-tax was fixed on \t in cumulo ; and the same continues still 
to be taken, with the addition above mentioned on the rice-lands ; 
but a great deduction is made on account of lands not occupied. 
When the valuation was formed, there was no tax on houses, but 
shops paid a duty to ihe Suncha, or custom-house. 

The second volume of the Shanaboga's register commences with a 
kind of chronicle. Killidi Vencatuppa Ndyaka having destroyed 
Byra Devi, information of the event was serit to Ibrahim Add Shah 
Padishah, by Shtrif un Mulk, the Vazir residing at Ponday, a place 
near Goa. This officer seems to have commanded in Kankana, after 
the Mussulmans had seized on it, during the decline of the Hindus 
of Vijaya-nagara. The Padishah then ordered all the Havildars 
(military officers) commanding m Kankana, to join Shcry' un Mulk, 
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and to fight with Vencatuppa Nay aka. On tlie 5 th of Margasirsha CHAPTER 
Sal. 1529, being the year Parabava, they advanced as far as Chin- 
daxvera, where tliey were entirely defeated. They retreated beyond *7. 
the Mirzee river, and, having there built a strong fort, the river 
continued to be the boundary between the Sivabhactars and Mus- 
sulmans. Next year Sheri/’ un Mulk returned to Ponday, leaving an 
officer ( Havildar) in command at Mirzee to collect the revenues, 
and remit them to Ponday. In the course of thirty-five years, there 
were twelve governors (Havildars). These Avere siicceeded by 
officers called Mahal Mocasi, of whom there were ten at Mirzee in 
the course of thirty years. A Tannadar then governed it for eigh- 
teen months. After which Mammud Khan held the. government for 
a year and a quarter. Abdul Hassein Ilavildar then governed twenty- 
one months, another Havildar nine months, aqd Murtiza Khan a 
similar length of time. He was displaced by two Mussulmans, who 
rose up, and put him in confinement. These possessed the country 
for eighteen months. After this Mirzee became subject to the 
Sivabhactars, and continued to be governed by Karnataca Pavputties 
till the year Durmutti, fourteen years after Ilyder had reduced 
Bidderuru, now called Nagara. 

Next follows a valuation (Shislu) which was made by the officers Valuation by 
•f Adil Shah, in the Fusly year, or year of the Hejmi 1044, and in- 
eludes the five districts, or Mahals, that were subject to Vijaya-pura, 
and were named Mirzee, Ancola, Ponday, Cadawada ( Carxoar ), and 
Siv^szcara ; and which were probably the par.t of the dominions of 
Byra Devi, that fell to the share of the Mussulmans. This is the 
valuation now in use. Hyder imposed no new taxes, but resumed 
one half of the charity lands (Enams) ; Tippoo seized upon the 
remainder. 

I have detailed the contents of these volumes, that a judgment 
may be formed, of what mtiy be usually expected in such regbters,, 
which arc very numerous throughout the Peninsula. 

In my evening walk I examined an inscription on stone. It is hiscription. 
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dated Sal. 1311, 1st Phiilgum, and in the reign of Buca Rdya Tri- 
lochia, See. son of Hari-hara Raya, king of Haiva, Tulava, Kankana, 
See. This must be Buca Raya the First, and his reign must have 
continued much longer tlian is mentioned in the Raya Paditti. He 
must also be the same prince mentioned in the inscription, page 
170 (of this Volume), which shows that Hari-hara was not succeeded 
by his former companion Buca, but that he named his son and heir 
after that friend. 

On my return, I met with an itinerant image of Hanumanta. He 
was in a palanquin, attended by a Pujari, and many Vairagis, and 
had tents, flags, Thibet- tuiU, and all other insignia of honour. He 
was on an expedition to collect the money that individuals in 
distress had vowed to his master Tencata Ramanya, the idol at Tri- 
pathi; and from hi.^ style of travelling seemed to have been suc- 
cessful. Many such collectors are constantly travelling about the 
Peninsula. Out of the contributions the Pujari (priest) defrays all 
the expenses of the party, and pays the balance into the treasury 
at Tripathi, which is one of tlic richest that the Hindus now possess. 

At the temples here dancing girls arc kept, which is not done 
any where on the coast toward the south ; for in Tulaxa and Ma- 
layala many of the finest women are at all times devoted to the 
service of the Brdhnians. 

28th February. — I went three cosses to Ancola. IVIidway is the 
Gangawali, an inlet of salt water that scoarates Haiga, or Halva, 
from Kankana. Its mouth toward the sea is narrow ; but inwards it 
forms a lake, which is from one mile to half that extent in widtli, 
except at the ferry, where it contracts to four or five hundred 
yards. Boats of a considerable size (Patemurs) can come over the 
bar, and ascend the river for three cosses. Canoes can go three 
cosses farther, to the foot of the Ghats. The boats of Haiga arc 
the rudest of any that I have ever seen, and no where worse than 
on this river, which possesses no trade; and the country on its 
banks, although very beautiful, seems rather barren. 
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Between Gaukarna and the river, the country consists of low CHAPTER 
hills, separated by rice grounds of very small extent. Where they 
are of any considerable size, the soil is vefy sandy. Soon after Feb. 28. 
leaving the Gangimali I crossed a smaller salt water inlet, which by of*the*coun- 
overtlowing it at high water injures a good deal of lanjl. “y- 

The salt macie in this part of the coirntry, where there are the Salt, 
same natural advantages as at Goa, is very bad, and scarcely sale- 
able at any market ; whereas at Goa vast quantities are made, and 
sent not only inland, but all over the coast. This seems to be an 
object that merits attention, so soon as the population shall have 
increased beyond what is adequate to cultivate thc lands. 

The part of Kankana through which I have passed resembles Appearance 
Haiga. The quantity of rice-land is pretty considerable. Most of 
it is what in Malabar would be called Parum, yet it produces 
annually a crop of rice, and much of it a second crop of pulse. 

Although this part of Kankana, which is subject to the British 
government, and forms the district (Taluc) of ylncola, is larger 
than either of the districts into AV'bicIi Haiga is divided, it produces 
only an annual revenue of 2.9,000 Pagodas ; while Ilonaxccra pro- 
duces 51,000, and Kunda-pura yields .'50,000. Tins is not attended 
with any advantage to the inhabitants; for the houses of the pro- 
prietors and cultiv'ators are greatly inferior in appearance to those 
in Haiga, Tulava, and Malayala. The low revenue is not therefore 
owing to the people being less burlliencd, nor is it owing to an infe- 
r'ority in natural riches, but to a long unsettled state, which has 
occasioned a wonderful devastation. The officers of revenue say, 
that one-third of even the good lands are now waste. This devas- 
tation has been owing to the constant depredations of MarattaU 
chiefs, and robbers of two casts which are called Comarapexa and 
Hatepeca. A Comarapeca chief, named Ghida Ganoji, .or the short 
Gan6sa, having continued in his usual practices after the conquest 
by the English, Major Monro sent a party of Sepoys, who shot him j 
ever since which the country has been quiet. 
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CHAPTER Ancola is a ruinous fort, with a small market (Bazar) near it. 
Robbers have frequently burned the market ; but it is now reco- 

Fcb. 28. vering, and contains forty shops. It is not the custom here for 
the people to live in towns. A few shops are collected in one place ; 
and all the other inhabitants of what is called a village are scattered 
upon their farms. Most of the people here are of Karnata extrac- 
tion ; and few of Kankana descent remain, except a particular kind 
of Brahmans, who are all merchants, as those of Haiga are all cul- 
tivators. Being originally descended from Pansh Gauda, or Brah- 
mans of the north of India, those of Kankana arc held in great 
contempt by the Dravada Brahmans, or division of the south ; one 
of the strongest reasons assigned for which is, that they eat fish. 

March 1 . 1st MarcJil—Y went five cosses to Chandya. At two computed 
cosses from Ancola, I crossed a considerable salt-water inlet called 
Belicary. The country between is level, but very sandy, and little 
cultivated. The banks of the Belicary are well planted with coco- 
nut gardens j and being broken into many islands and points are 
very beautiful. At the mouth, although it admits boats of some 
size (Patemars), \t is not above two hundred yards Avide. Small 
boats can ascend two cosses, to where the inlet receives from the 
Ghats a stream of fresh water. A little north from its mouth is a 
high island, called by the natives Sonaka Guda, which Avith a high 
promontory, projecting fur to the west, forms a large bay, in Avhich 
at this season there is scarcely any surf. Here the road for some 
Avay leads along the beach. At the head of the bay there is a fine 
plain between the hills toward the Ghats, and those forming the 
promontory Avhich projects into the sea. The soil of this plain is 
good, but in many places is spoiled by the irruption of salt vvater 
creeks. Money has this year been advanced to make a bank, Avhich 
Avhich AA'ill be a great improvement. Toward the north the plain 
becomes narrower, and is overgroAvn Avith trees. Part of this has 
been formerly cultivated ; and, if there were inhabitants, the Avhole 
might be rendered productive. Farther north the valley opens 
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again into u fine plain, wliich faces tlje sea on the north side of 
the promontory. From the sea on the south of this to that on 
the north, is computc<l three cosses, or about ten miles. On our 
maps this part of the coast appears to be very ill laid down. Chan- 
ilya is in the plain at some distance from the sea. At this place 
there is no market (Bazar), but there are many scattered houses 
sheltered by groves of coco-nut palms. 

In this part of Katikana, a little Cut, Catechu, or Terra Japonica, 
is made by some poor people, who gave me the following account 
of the process. The tree, or Mimosa Catechu, is called here Keiri, 
and grows spontaneously on all the hills of Kankana, but no where 
else in the peninsula that I observed. It is felled at any season ; 
and, the white wood being removed, the heart is cut into small bits, 
and put, with one half the quantity of water by measure, into a 
Tound-bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three hours; 
and when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. The same 
quantity of water is again added, and boiled, until it becomes ropy ; 
when it is decanted, and a third water also is given. This c.\tracts 
all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions are then 
mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the extract 
becomes thick, like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain in the 
pots for two days, and then has become so hard, that it will not 
run. Some husks of rice are then spread on the ground, and the 
inspissated juice is formed into balls, about the size of oranges, 
which arc placed on the husks, or on leaves, and dried seven days 
in the sun. For two months afterwards they are spread out in the 
shade to dry, or in the rainy season for twice that length of time, 
and are then fit for sale. Merchants who live above the Ghats 
advance the whole price four months before the time of delivery, 
and give 2 Rupees for a Maund of 40 Cutcha Seers of 24 Rupees 
weight ; that is, for a hundred-weight 9-^ Rupees, or nearly 1 L 
sterling. The merchants who purchase reside chiefly at Darwara, 
Shatiore, and other parts in that neighbourhood, and are those who 
VoL. Ill, A a 
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CHAPTER supply the greater part of the peninsula Avith this article, which 
among the natives is in univ"’ jal use. Their greatest supply comes 
Maich j. from that part oi Kankami whicli is subject to the Marattahs. The 
encouragement of tliis manufacture in British Kanhana seems to 
merit attention The tree is exactly the same Avith Avhat I found 
used for the like purpose in the dominions of Ava^ and does not 
agree very Avell witli the descriptions in the Suppkmentum Plantarum 
of the younger Linnaeus, nor in Dr. Roxburgh's manuscripts. 

March 2. 2d March. — I Avent three cosses to Sedusiva-ghur. The road passes 
ofthe*couii- steep ridges of hills, running out into two promontories, 

between Avhich is a bay sheltered by the island of Angediva, belong- 
ing to, and inhabited by the Portuguese. South from the island 
arc tAvo small hummocks, and off the southern promontory are some 
high rocks. The appearance of the Avholc from land renders it 
probable, that shelter might be found here for ships, ev'cn during 
the south-Avest monsoon. In the plain round this bay the soil is 
tolerably good. On the plain north from the tAVO ridges it is very 
sandy, and much spoiled by salt Avater, which soaks through any 
such banks as can be formed of the loose materials that are pro- 
curable. The coco-nut is perhaps the production Avhich Avould 
thrive best; but a great part of the plain is Avaste, and covered 
Avith bushes of the Cassuvium, called Gutay by the natives, from its 


having been introduced from America by the Portuguese oi' Goa. 
The river of Seddaiva-ghur is a very wide and deep inlet of the sea. 
The passage into it is intricate, but at the height of the tide con- 
tains 2.1 feet water. It is sheltered in a deep bay by three islands, 
one of Arliich, called by the natives Karmaguda, is fortified. The 
entrance is commanded by the fort, which is situated on a lofty 
hill. Much land in this vicinity has fallen into the hands of go- 
vernment, and, owing to the depredations of the Comarapcca robbers, 
has become Avastc. One of their chiefs, named Vtnja Ndyaka, Avas 
the terror of the Avholc country, and forced even Brahmans to adopt 
his cast. Tavo of his sons Avere hanged by Tippoo ; but, until 
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terrified by the firmness of Major Monro’s government, he conti- CHAPTER 
nued obstinate in his^evil practices. ' Soon after that gentleman’s v.^pv-0 
arrival, he made his submission, and continues to behave like a good 2- 

subject. I found him very ready to give me assistance in procuring 
supplies, and means to transport my baggage; and from the mild- 
ness of his manners, until informed by the officers of revenue, 

I had no idea of his disposition, which was barbarous in the ex- 
treme. 

3d March. — I remained at Sedasiva-ghur taking some account of March 3. 

, r. ^ . 1 , 1 • • o Commerce, 

the state of British Kankana, and making preparations tor my 

journey up the Ghats. The Petta, or town, here contains about 
twenty very wretched shops : all the other inhabitants live scattered 
on their firms. Cadawada, or as we usually pronounce it Carwar, 
stood about three miles above Seddsiva-ghur, on the opposite bank 
of the river. It was formerly a noted seat of European commerce, 
but durinir the Sultan s rciirii has eone to total ruin. There are 
here at present some merchants from the Maratiah dominions above 
the Ghats, who say that they came chiefly with a view of purchasing 
salt. They .also procure here a considerable quantity Cut, none 
of which grows above the Ghats. They purchase it for ready money 
from tlic merchants of the country, who make the advances to the 
manufacturers. It is of a very good quality ; and they cannot 
afford to give more than 10 Sultany Pagodas for the Candaca, or 
Candy of 40 Mounds of 48 Seers each ; that is, 40 Rupees for the 
Candy of .582 j lb., or 1.5 5d. a hundreil-weight. 

It would appear, that at one time all the lands of this district Ttoures. 
(Taluc) belonged to Jam landlords ( Mulagars) ; but all these have 
either been killed, or so oppressed that they have disappeared. 

After their expuKsion, part of the lands were annexed to the govern- 
ment, and part given to landlords (Mulagars) called Hubbu Brah- 
mans. These are of the P ansh Draxada division; but are considered 
as having been degraded by Sankara Jchdrya, and are now reduced 
to a miserable state of ignorance. None of them here can give any 
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CHAPTER account of the time when they came into the country, who brought 
them, or whence they came. Thc-^ are tlie common Panchaiigas, 
Marchs. or a1manac>keepers of the country, and in some temples are priests 
(Pujaris) ; but Sujhwara, the most celebrated temple iir the 
country, and one of those built by Havana king of Lanca, is in pos- 
session of a colony of Marattah Brdfwians, who were introduced by 
Mahomed jldil Shah of Vijaya-pura. Of the history of the country 
these know nothing, except the legends concerning the founda- 
tion of their temple that arc to be found in the eighteen Purdnas. 
The lands formerly granted to the Hubbu Brahmans, and which 
form by far the greater part of the country, are called Mala lands, 
and may be transferred by sale whenever the proprietor pleases. 
The Hubbus have indeed alienated a great part of it to Maratiahs, 
Kankana Brahmans, and Comarapeca. It may be also transferred on 
mortgage, resumable at pleasure by paying the debt. This tenure 
is here called Adava. The Shist, or assessment, now in use, was 
made by Sherif un Mulk, the Vazir of Ponday already mentioned ; 
and was formed by laying so much on the land, according to its 
soil, and the quantity of rice seed that it was supposed capable of 
sowing. The proprietor may cultivate it with whatever he pleases, 
and may plant it with palms without any additional tax. Since the 
time of Sherif' un Mulk, a small tax has been imposed on every 
coco-nut tree ; and at difl'erent times, by imposing a per centage 
(Pagadiputti) on the amount of each person’s land-tax, an increase 
of revenue has been made. Major Monro, according to the account 
of the revenue officers, considerably reduced the rate of the land- 
tax ; but owing to his care, and strictness in the collections, the 
revenue which lie raised was much greater than was ever before 
realised. The proprietors allege, that they paid more to him than 
they did to Ttppoo. The two accounts are very rcconcileable ; as 
under the inspection of Mr. Monro there was little room for the 
corrupt practices which in the Sultan’s government were A'ery pre- 
valent. Disputes about landed property are very common. An 
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estate paying four Pagodas of revenue can be mortgaged for a him- CHAPTER 
dred Pagodas, and tlie mortgagee pays the taxes. The same estate 
will sell for one hundred and fifty Pagodas. The government lands 3. 
are let at rack rent, which is of course higher than the tax (Shist) 
paid by the proprietors (Mulagars), The tenants on these lands, 
or drear Cutties, cannot be turned out of their farms so long as 
they pay the rent, the leases being in perpetuity. They can neither 
sell nor mortgage their lease ; but they may let it to an under- 
tenant. By far the greater part of the cultivation is carried on by 
the proprietors (Mulagars) and tenants of the public (drear Cut- 
ties), and very little by lease-holders. The sizes of the farms vary 
from one to five ploughs. Two oxen are required to each plough, 
which cultivates from five to seven Candies of land. In general, 
the family of the proprietor labours the farm, but a few rich men 
employ hired servants. There are here no slaves. Men servants 
get yearly from two to six Pagodas, or from 16^. Ijd. to 48 j. Ajd.; 
but those, who get only the first sum in money, have daily one 
meal of rice. 

The cultivation of watered-fields, and of gardens, both on the Rice, 
same kind of land, is the only one known in British Kankana, ex- 
cept the Cumri, or Coin Cadu, called here Culumbi. There is no 
ground from which two crops of rice in one year are taken ; but, 

Avhile most of the rice grows in the rainy season, some land called 
Vaingunna is so low, that in the rainy season it cannot be cultivated, 
and, after the water has evaporated, this yields a crop. All the 
other land is called Surd, and is mostly what in Malabar would be 
called Majelu, and what the people of Tulava would call Betta. In 
the accompanying Table may be seen several particulars relative to 
the cultivation of rice, which were taken from the accounts of the 
cultivators. I had no opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of 
land required to sow one Candaca of seed, nor, consequently, of 
judging how far the statement of the produce is credible. 
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March 3. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice in British Kankana. 


Name. 

Ground. 

Pioduce of One Candaca 
sown. 

Time 

Quality* 

Sul a 

-dan* 

Rice. 

required 
to ripen. 

1 st Soil. 

2 d Soil. 



j 

Candacas . Candacas, 

Candacas. 

Months. 


^sgha 

Surd - 

() 

5 

4 

oi 

Ivaiiie. 

P (India 

- - « 

6 

5 

4 

s|- 

Ditto. 

Patni 


(i 

o 

1 

3 

1 Ditto. 

Haig a 

- - - 

none 

- _ 

4 

3 

Middle sized. 

Sanniulgiit 

- - - 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Ditto. 

Wala - - 

- - - 

8 

6 

5 

i 

Small. 

Cago - - 

- - - 

none 

- - 

lO 

•3i- 

Large and coarse. 

Sorutfa - 

y aingunna 

none 

- 

4 

4 



The Suca-dan is, where the seed is sown broad-cast M'itbout pre- 
paration ; and in this case one-fifth more seed is reejuired for the 
same ground, than when, previous to its being sown, the seed is pre- 
pared, or made to sprout, which is here called Rait. The Cago is 
cultivated on the lauds impregnated with salt by inundations, and 
is the only kind that will thrive in such places. The JVala requires 
a clayey soil, and its produce is great ; but the quantity of this soil 
is very small. All the Surd land requires manure. The seed season 
for dry-seed is the month preceding midsummer; and that for 
sprouted-seed is the month following. In Vaingunna, or inundated 
land, according as the water evaporates, the seed season continues 
during the two months previous to and one month after the winter 
solstice. The fields are watcreti from small Tanks, which in such 
low situations do not suddenly dry up, and contain the water at 
from one to two feet below the surface. It is raised by means of a 
trough, which moves upon a pivot near the centre ; so that one of 
its ends may he immersed into the water, while its lighter end 
hangs over the field. 
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To the lieavy end is annexed a Yatam wrought by two men, who 
allow this extremity of tlie trough to sink into the water, and to be 
thus filled. They then raise it by tbe Yatam, and the Avater runs 
out upon the field by the light end. Tavo men Avith a basket and 
ropes Av’ould throAV' out four times as much Abater, but it Avoulii be 
hard Avork. 

Upon good Sard land may be procured a second crop ot the fol- Pulse. 
loAving leguminous plants : 

Udkd, Phascolus rdnimoo Roxb: MSS. 

Mung, Fhaseohis mimgo. 

Cultie, Dolickos biflorux. 

These are cultiv^atcd in the same manner as the pulses in Haiga. 

In the rainy season the cattle are kept in the house, and, to in- Manure, 
crease the quantity of manure, are littered Avitb fresh leaves. In 
the dry season they are shut up at night in pens, Avhich are plaecd 
on the Surd lands, and are shifted once in four <lays. Every 
morning some dry soil is mixed Avith the foregoing night’s <lung, 
and the Avhole is made smooth, that the cattle may lie clean. Tbe 
manure collected in the rainy season is given to tbe soil of the first 
and second quality, which are always soavu Avith rice after the dry- 
seed cultivation. The ashes of tbe family are kept separate, but-ure 
used for the same kind of land. ' 

The cattle here are of the same small kinds that are to be found CutU . 
on the coast to the southward. A great many of them are brought 
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XVI. 


March J. 


Customs of 
the Comara~ 
peca. 


from above the Ghats. At this season they are in a most wretched 
condition, and are supported entirely on straw; for in Kankana no 
hay is made. In this part of the country few buffixlocs are em- 
ployed. 

The Comarapeca are a tribe of Kankam descent, and seem to be 
the Sudras of pure birth, who properly belong to the country ; in 
the same manner as the Nairs are the pure Sudras of Malayala. By 
birth they are all cultivators and soldiers ; and, as usual with this 
class of men among the Hindus, arc all strongly inclined to be 
robbers. From the anarchy which has long prevailed in this neigh- 
bourhood, they had acquired an extraordinary degree of cruelty, 
and had even compelled many Hrlihmam to assume their customs, 
and adopt their cast. They have hereditary chiefs called Nuyakas, 
who, as usual, with the assistance of a council, can expel from the 
cast, and settle disputes among their inferiors. A man’s own chil- 
dren are his heirs. They can read poetical legends, and are per- 
mitted to eat meat and drink spirituous liquors. Their women are 
not marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to burn 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, but this barbarity is 
no longer in use. Widows, and women who have been divorced 
for adultery with a Brahman or Comaruipcca, may be taken into a 
kind of left-hand marriage; but their children are despised, and 
no person of a pure descent will marry them. A woman cannot be 
divorced for any other cause than adultery ; if the crime has been 
committed with any man but a Brahman, or Comarapeca, she loses 
cast. The men may take as many wives as they please. The Sringa- 
giri Swamalu is their Guru. He receives their Dharma, and bestows 
on them Upadesa, holy-water, consecrated ashes, and the like. The 
Panchanga, or astrologer of the village, is then Purohita, and reads 
prayers (Mantrams) at marriages, Namacurna (the giving a child its 
name), Tithi, Amuvusya, &c. &c. They >vorship the great gods, 
Siva and Vishnu, in temples where Kankana Brahmans arc Pujdris. 
They oiFer bloody sacrifices ; and at the temples of the Saktis, ox 
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tlestructive spirits, such as Dma Dharu, and Marca Devi, whose CHAPTER 
priests (Pujdris) are called Gurus, they swing suspended by iron 
hooks which are passed through tire skin of their backs. The 
spirits of children, mIiosc mothers die during pregnancy, are sup- 
posed to become Butas, or devils, and to occasion much trouble to 
those unfortunate persons into whom they enter. The suflerers 
attempt to be relieved of them by prayer and sacriflee, and some 
village people are imagiued to be possessed of invocations (Man- 
trams) capable of expelling these evil spirits. The Comarapecas 
suppose that the spirits of good men go to Moesha, a pretence that 
is looked upon by the Br&hmans as very impudent ; for they think 
that such a place is far beyond the reach of a Sudra. For the spirits 
of bad men the Comarapeca do not know any place of punishment, 
nor do they know what becomes of such after death. 

The Brahmans properly belonging to Kankana, and who alledge Br&hmans of 
that they are the descendants of the colony to whom the country 
was given by Parasu Rama, are of the Pansh Gauda division. Goa, 
called by them Goxmy, seems to have been their principal seat. 

After being expelled thence by the Portuguese, they dispersed, 
and have now mostly become traders. A few are still priests ( Pu- 
jdris), and a very small number call themselves Vaidikas. All those 
•who are here are very ignorant, and do not pretend to say when 
the Jain and Panch Dravada Brahmans came in upon them. 

4th March . — I went three cosses to Gopi-chitiy, For the first March 4. 
part of the journey the road led through a level country, with a ©fthc^coun* 
few small hills scattered at some distance, and a pretty good soil, ‘•’y* 

It afterwards passed among low hills covered with wood. In many 
places here, the soil seems good, and the trees are tall ; so that 
pepper might probably be cultivated to advantage. In many otlier 
places the hills are barren, producing nothing but bushes, or 
stunted trees; among them I saw no Teak. Gopi-chitty is a village Gopi-chUty. 
containing eight houses. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, it had for twenty years been entirely deserted ; hut the 
VojL. III. B b 
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CHAPTER confidence of enjoying security under Major Monro’s authority, 
has induced the present inhabitants to settle in the place, and 
March 4. they have already cleared a considerable extent of the rice ground, 
which consequently belongs entirely to the government. The 
lower part of the valley, toward the great river, has been destroyed 
by the breaking down of the dykes that kept out the tide. To 
repair these, would cost 25 Pagodas, which is more than the tenants 
can afford or choose to advance. 

History of This part of Kaalcami, on the fall of the Sultans of Vtjaya-pura, 

Kankana^ became subject to the Raids of Sudha, which we call Soonda. One 

^bjeettothe these, named Seddslva Rorv, built the fort at the mouth of the 
British. ’ . . 

river, and called it after his own name. The dialect of Kankana is 
used by the natives of this place in their own houses; but, from 
having been long subject to Vijaya.~pura, almost all of them can 
speak the Marattah language, which has a very strong affinity with 
the Hinduy that is spoken on the banks of the Ganges. 

March 3. 5th March. — I went four cosses to Caderi, and did not see a house 
ofihe*coun- whole way ; but the heads of some cultivated vallics approach 
“■y* near tlie road, and extend from thence toward the river. I passed 

through many places that formerly have been cultivated, but are 
now waste, and through some places where the soil seems fit for 
cultivation, but which probably have never been cleared. The 
trees in some places are of a good size, but none of them are very 
valuable. The people whom I took with me for the purpose gave 
me the following account of such as I observed by the way. 

Forett*. The most common is the prickly Bamboo, called Colaki 

Cussum, or the Shaguda of my MSS. 

Is very hard, and strong, and is used for the cylinders of sugar- 
mills. 

Rindela, Chuncoa Hu lira, Buch: MSS. 

Is used only for the beams of the houses of the natives. 

Biba, Holigarna, Buch: MSS. 

This is the varnish tree of Chittigong, and I suppose of Ava. The 
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natives here are only acquainted with the caustic nature of its CHAPTER 
juice, and apply it to no use. 

Cadumba, the Nauclea purpurea Rox: March 5. 

A large tree used for planks. 

Maratu, a Chuncoa called by Dr, Roxburgh Terminalia alata 
glubra, 

Grows to a very large size, and is used for building boats and 
canoes. 

Beiladu, Vitex Joliis ternatiSf 
Of hardly any use. 

Cqjeru, Strychios Nux vomica. 

Hedu, Nauclea Daduga Roxb: MSS. 

A large tree fit for planks. 

Cumbia. The Pelou of the Hort: Mai: 

Ticay, Laurus Cassia. 

People from above the Ghats come to collect both the bark and the 
buds, which the natives call Cabob-China. 

Paynra. Gardenia uliginosa Willd: 

Of no use. 

Hodogus. Arbor foliis suboppositis, estipulaceis, ovalibus, integerrimis. 

The timber is said to be very strong and durable, and to resist the 
white ants, even when buried in the ground. 

Sissa. Pterocarpus Sissoo lloxb: MSS. 

Is found in great plenty near the river toward the Ghats. 

Dillenia pentagyna Roxb; 

The natives have no name for it. 

Jamhay. Mimosa xylocarpon Roxb; 

It grows to an immense size. 

Bassia longifoUa. 

Robinia mitis. 

Myrtiis cumini. 

The forests are the property of the gods of the villages in which 
they are situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having 
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xvr. 

March 5. 


Caderu 
Unhealthy 
nature of the 
country. 


Kiver of Sc- 
du$iva-ghvr. 
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obtained leave from the Gauda, or head man of the village, whose 
office is hereditary, and who here also is priest (Pujdri) to the 
temple of the village god. The idol receives nothing for granting 
this permission; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his 
leave brings his vengeance on the guilty person. This seems, 
therefore, merely a contrivance to prevent the government from 
claiming the property. Each village has a difterent god, some 
male, some female, but by the Brahmans they are all called 
Saktis (powers), as requiring bloody sacrifices to appease their 
wrath. 

No persons here collect honey or wax. 

Caderi at present contains only two houses, with one man and a 
lad, besides women. It was formerly a place of note ; but for se- 
veral years a great sickness has prevailed, and has swept off nearly 
all the inhabitants. This is attributed to the vengeance of some 
enraged Buta, or devil ; but may be accounted for from the neigh- 
bouring country having been laid waste, and being over-run with 
forests. On the b^nks of the river at Caderi there was a fort, which 
w’as destroyed by Hyder, and the garrison sent to occupy the for- 
tified-island at the mouth of the river. General Mathews, the 
natives say, took possession of the ruins, erected some works, and 
left a garrison, which held out until the peace of Mangalore. Most 
of the cultivators lived on the opposite side of the river. Those 
who resided near the fort were chiefly traders ; and there is still a 
weekly fair at the place, to which many people resort. This seems 
to be the reason why the few remaining inhabitants continue in 
such a situation. They are Brahmans ; and from those who fre- 
quent the fair they receive considerable contributions. Patemars, 
or large craft, can ascend almost to the fort, and canoes can go 
two miles above it. The water is quite fresh. The encouraging of a 
market (Bazar) here seems to be an object of importance, and a 
mean likely to bring back a great trade to this river, which by 
nature has many advantages. 
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6th March . — I went four cosses to Avila-gotm, without having CHAPTER 
seen the smallest trace of cultivation, or of inhabitants. The 
country is not, however, entirely a desert. Small villages are scat- March O', 
tered through the forests, and hidden in its recesses. Formerly the pressed” 
inhabitants of these lived in a constant defiance of the rest of man- 
kind, robbing whoever unfortunately came within their power, and 
continually on the alarm to defend themselves from their neigh- 
bours. This manner of living has however been cntii'ely stopped. 

Major Monro, by taking advantage of the terror inspired by the 
fall of Seringapatam, and by an instant punishment of the first 
transgressor, has made every thing quiet ; and there is reason to 
think that a defenceless man may now traverse these forests 
without danger from his fellow-creatures. Tigers are said to be 
very numerous and, to lessen the danger to be apprehended from 
them, the traders who frequent tlic road have cleared many places 
where they may encamp, and these are prevented from being 
overgrown by annually burning the long grass. On one of tliese 
clear places I halted, having at no great distance a village of 
thieves. 

The country through which I passed to-day was in general level, Appe-irancf 
with hills near the road toward the left, and a ridge to the right at 
about four or five miles distance. This ridge is that which runs out 
into thg sea to form the southern boundary of the bay of Sedtisiva- 
ghur. The trees are in general high, with many liamboos inter- 
mixed. The soil is apparently good, and a large pi'oportion of it is 
sulliciently level for the plough. Near Avila-gottia I crossed the 
river, which here assumes a very singular appearance. Its channel 
is about half a mile wide, and consists of a confused mass of rocks, 
gravel, and sand, intersected by small limpid streams, and over- 
grown with various trees and shrubs which delight in such situa- 
tions. In the rainy season, it swells into tremendous torrents, but 
never fills the channel from bank to bank. It is then, however, 
quite impassable. At present its clear streams, with the frcsli 
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CHAPTER verdure of the pltnti growing near them, are very pleasant, after 
having come through the forest, whose leaves at this season drop ; 

Msreh 6, for all the juices of the trees are dried up by the arid heat of this 
climate, in the same manner as they are by the cold of an Euro- 
pean winter. The nights, however, are at present cool, but the 
days are burning hot. Near the sea a more equable temperature 
prevails. 

Manh 7 , 7th A/crcA.— Although before leaving Seddsiva-ghur, I had col- 

lected the persons who were said to be best informed concerning 
the road, and had procured from them a list of stages said to bh 
distant from each other three or four cosses, that is, about ten or 
thirteen miles ; yet to-day I came to my stage at Dha-kara, after 
less than an hour’s journey. 

Fuaofths The road passes along the south side of the river; and toward 

country. valley becomes narrower, and more uneven ; but still 

much of it is dt for the plough. From the stunted appearance of 
the trees, I conclude that the soil is worse than that on yesterday’s 
route. At Dha-kara there is a good deal of ground cleared, and 
formed into rice fields ,* but the people of eight houses, which form 
the village, are not able to cultivate the whole. The ground that is 
cleared is by no means equal either in soil or levelness, to much of 
what I saw waste on the two last days’ journey ; but it is finely M’a- 
tered by a ttpedm that even now affords a great supply. The river at 
Diva-kara is a rapid stream full of small islands ; but not so much 
broken as at Avila-gotna, and of course narrower. In the rainy 
season it is quite impassable ; and then, although very rapid, swells 
at least ten feet above its present level. 


Unhealthy commencement of the last rainy season, this village con- 

nature ofthe tained twelve houses; but, twenty persons having died, four of the 
country. houses are now deserted. It is looked upon as certain death, for any 


stranger to attempt to settle in this place. 


Robben. Here was the residence of a very notorious robber, who died in 


consequence of the wounds that he received from the party which 
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Major Mouro sent to apprehend him. His family are now quiet 
cultivators, and evci since his death safety and tranquillity have 
been established iu the country. 

The people here say, that their .Sard lands produce from 12 to £0 
seeds, which is a more probable account than that given at Sed&‘ 
tiva-ghur, unless the seed there be sown as thick as in Malabar, 

As I am now about to enter Karnata Dharn, where a new face of 
things will present itself, I shall here conclude the chapter, by ex- 
tracting from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries such as relate to 
that part of his district which is situated below the Ghats, and 
which comprehends the districts (TalucsJ of Kunda-pura and Hona* 
wtra in Haiga, and that of Ancola in Kankana, 

In these districts the proportion of land capable of being cul- 
tivated with the plough, or of being converted into gardens, Mr. 

Read estimates as follows : 


Kunda-pura 

Now cultivated. 

Capable of being so. 

Sterile. 

0,32 

0,08 

0,60 

Honawera 

0,2() 

0,12 

0,62 

Ancola 

0,21 

0,20 

0,59 


The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste land, is said to have Revenue, 
been greater during the first year of Major Monro’s management, 
than it was ever before known to have been. Mr. Read attributes 
this to an increase of rent on the lands actually in cultivation; but 
of this I have much doubt. In general, the natives acknowledged 
a remission, which naturally they would not have done had their 
taxes been increased ; and it must be remembered, that Tippoo had 
resumed all the charity lands (Emms), which during the former 
governments probably amounted to more than what is now waste, 
while the collections remitted to the treasury, and consequently 
brought to accompt, during the Sultdn's government, are no rule 
by which an estimate can be formed of the taxes ; the whole reve- 
nue department under him having been subject to the most gross 
peculation. 


CHAPTER 

XVI. 

March 7. 

Produce of 
rice-ground. 


Mr. Read’s 
account of 
the dUtricta 
below the 
Ohatt, 


Soil. 
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XVI. 

March 7. 
Produce of 
(vastc'laiid. 


The produce of the waste lands brought to market, Mr. Read 
states as follows. 

The Maund weighs S^-j-Vs-^h. and is divided into 40 Seers. 



Sandal 

wood 

trees. 

Total. 

Teak 
trees cut 
annually. 

Sissa 
trees cut 
annually. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honey. 

Annual 
produce 
of bees 
wa.>c. 

Annual 
produce 
wild cin- 
namon. 

Annual 
produce of 
Caboh China. 

Annu|^ 

produce 

nutmegs 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 





Maunds> 

Maunds, * Maunds* 

Mounds. 

Mounds. 

Maunds. 

Kunda^pura 

8758 

— 

1582 

— 

— 

8 30 

25 30 

— 

51 0 

Honawera - 

1017 

12059 

344 

— 

— 

99 35 

42 32i 

12 5 

533 0 

Ancola - - 

316 

1124 

57 ^ 

8 0 


15 10 

50 14 i 

1 

28 171 

474 38i 

Total - 

10143 j 

3183 

00 

8 0 

i 

2 7i^ 

123 35 

118 3()|| 

40 22| 

1058 38i 


The Cut, and perhaps some other articles of less importance, 
have eluded Mr. Read’s inquiries, probably from their never having 
been objects of revenue. 

Sandal wood. “ All sandal trees,” says Mr. Read, “ growing upon private lands 
are considered as the property of the govciiiuient ; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose, that they will always be considered as such 
by the occupiers of estates, who undoubtedly commit frequent 
depredations upon them. It would therefore be for the benefit of 
the Company to have the whole cut down immediately that are of 
a fit age, which 1 am told is not till they are 30 years old. The 
whole might be easily collected at Onore ( Ilonazvera ), and taken 
up by one of the Indiamen passing from Bombay to China." Mr. 
Read was probably not aware, that last year all the ripe sandal in 
Mysore had been cut, and a great danger has consequently been 
incurred of glutting the market; while some years hence it will 
probably be greatly enhanced in value. I have already mentioned, 
that some measure should be adopted for regulating the cutting of 
the sandal wood ; so that a certain supply should annually be brought 
to market, and no more permitted to grow than can be disposed of 
to advantage; for it must be considered as a mere superfluous 
luxury, the only proper use of which is to become a source of as 
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much revenue as possible. As the Company and tlie Mysore Raja CHAPTER 
are in the sole possession of the countries which produce it, the 
arrangement might be readily made on somewhat like tlic follow- 
ing plan. An estimate of the quantity annually saleable, and of the 
v'hole produce that grows in both territories, having been formed, 
an agreement might be made, that each party should furnish the 
annual supply for a number of years, in proportion to the whole 
quantity that grows in his country. For instance, the Mysore Rujd 
might furnish the supply for nineteen years, and the Company for 
one, which I imagine is somewhat about the relative proportion of 
what the two territories produce. The parties, of course, would be 
tied down to sell no more than a certain weight each year. They 
might improve its quality, as much as they could ; and public sales, 
such as the Company use in Bengal for opium and salt, I am per- 
sua<lcd would be found by far the most advantageous ntanner of 
disposing of this article. Mr. Read mentions no dilfcrence in the 
quality of the sandal which grows below the Ghats, from that which 
grows in Karnata ; but all the natives that I have ever spoken with 
on the subject, from Pali-ghat to this place, look upon the produce 
of the low country as of little or no value, as having no smell. 

The wild cinnamon and Cabob Chirm are rentcjl together for about Lawns 
22 Rupees a year. The former sells in the market (Bazar) at 28 
Rupees a. Candy, and the latter at 32 Rupees. The Candy is equal to 
20 Maunds. 

Mr. Read values the wild pepper at one Pagoda a ]\Iaund ; and "'ild pepper, 
says, that it is of a (juality very inferior to that raised in gardens, 
which sells for about 1^ Pagoda. All the natives with wliom 1 con- 
versed looked upon them as of equal value. 

The number of peo])le at present employed in the Cuniri, or C«>nr»culu- 

YRtion t 

Co/«-crt</M cultivation, amounts to 2418, who pay yearly <)5 1^ Pa- 
godas, or. 3 A’, ^^d. a head. It is supposed by the revenue othcers, 
that in this manner 1900 more people might find employment 
VoL. III. C c 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

I have already mentioned Mr. Read's opinion concerning the 
quantity of land in his distric:;. below the Ghatt that is fit for the 
cultivation of rice or gardens. The quantity of sugar-cane an- 
nually raised is estimated at 98,19,250 canes, and Mr. Read does 
not think that this cultivation ought to be farther encouraged, as 
it would interfere with that of rice, which is xnore valuable. 

The stock required for the arable lands, according to Mr. Read, 
is as follows. 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Landlord!. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

Buffaloes 
old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Kttnda-pura 

3180 

4343 

7523 

5894 

23462 

Honawera - - 

4883 

1221 

6104 

8472 

22148 

Ancola - - - 

2331 

573 

3004 

2B58 

11055 

Total - 

1039() 

6237 

16633 

i 17224 

55665 


Mr. Read states it as Major Monro's opinion, that, had the land- 
tax on coco-nut plantations been more moderate, double the 
present quantity would have been raised. No means at present 
exist to ascertain the number, either actually growing, or that of 
plantations which have gone to decay. 

Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 
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Ilouni,, of which tho following are 
oooupitd by 

Ptnoni of tho foU 
lowing oonditloni. 

Total 

Numbara 

1 
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1 

j 

r 

Kunda-pura 
Honmcra - - 

AnCOpi m m m 

Total - 

9049 

10554 

6130| 

96 

S56 

99 

485 

704 

311 

1799 

Sfi91 

804 

U5 

81 

11 

46 

99 

1 

180 

3688 

4848 

1896 

o o o 

S5793. 985|1500 

4834 

147 

87 

180 

9908 
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Mtreh 7. 


In the annexed Statement will be aeen the exports and imports, 
by sea. from these districts : the Srst amounting to 9J],59S Jiupee,*, 
and the latter to 44,985 Rupett, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


JOUKNEy FROM THE ENTRANCE INTO KARNATA TO H VDER-N AG A RA, 
THROUGH THE PRINCIPALITIES OF SOONDA AND IKERI. 


Ti/TARCH 8tli, 1801. — On leaving Dcva-kara^ the valley watered CHAFrER 

by the liidhati becomes very narrow, and you enter Karnata 

Desmiu which extends below the Ghats, and occupies all the defiles 

\ ^ ^ , Karnata 

leading up to the mountains. Karnata has becn^ corrupted into Dcaam. 

Canara ; and the coasts Tulava and llaiga^ with the adjacent 
parts Malay ala and Kankana^ as belonging to princes residing in 
Karnata, have been called the coast of Canara. The language and 
people of this Dcsani being called Karnataca, the Mussulmans, on 
concpicring the peninsula, applied this name, changed into Carnatic, 
to the whole country sul)jcct to its princes, and talked of a Carnatic 
above the Ghats, and one below these mountains ; although no part 
of this last division belonged to tlie Karnata of the Hindus. Euro- 
peans for a long time considered the country below the eastern 
Ghats t\\c \iTO}^cv Carnatic ; and, when going to leave 
and enter the real Karnata, they talked of going up from the Car^ 
natic to Mysore. 

After going two cosses near the riverside, with stony hills to my Appearance 
rio-ht, I came to the first cultivated spot in Karnata. Here a small couu- 

D I Xry. 

rivulet descends from the hills, and waters a narrow valley, which 
in tile bottom is cultivated with rice, and on the sides is planted 
with Betel and coco-nut palms. For half a coss the road then passes 
through a forest of the kind which spontaneously produces black 
pepper. Beyond this I came to another narrow valley, that is 
VoL. III. Dd 
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watered by a perennial stream, and cultivated like the former. 
Afterwards 1 went about half a cobs through a forest, where the 
ground is very level, tind capable of being converted into rice 
fields. At the end of this I encamped in a third valley, which is 
called BarabuU, and like the two former is finely watered, planted, 
and cultivated. Near it is another hill that spontaneously produces 
pepper; and there are many such in this part of Karnata, especially 
in the Yella-pura and Chinna-pura districts. These pepper-hills are 
miserably neglected. The vines are not tied up to one third part 
of the trees, and the whole ground is overgrown with brush- wood. 
From their moisture a delightful freshness prevails in these places ; 
and were they carefully cultivated, and the trees manured, I have 
no doubt, but that the pepper would be of a quality as good as any 
Other. No tree should be allowed to grow in them, but such as are 
of some use ; and of these the country spontaneously produces 
many ; namely, two species of Artocarpus, Teak^ blackwood, Cassia, 
wild nutmegs, Caryota urens, and the Bassia, with perhaps some 
others that escaped my notice. At present, however, these valuable 
kinds are not numerous, for they are overwhelmed by such as are 
totally useless. By the natives these pepper forests are called May- 
ttasu Canu. The people here have no idea that any thing farther 
should be done to them, than once in three years to cut the bushes, 
and once annually to tie the vines to the young trees ; and even 
these operations are much neglected. But, to make the most of 
such places, they ought to be carefully cultivated, no trees ought 
to be permitted to grow in them but such as are of use, and the 
vines ought to be manured as much as possible. 

In all this day’s journey, even where the soil was full of stones, 
the forests through which I passed were very stately. The Mutti 
(Chuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS.) in particular grows to a prodigious 
size. The natives use the ashes of its bark to eat with Betel, in the 
same manner as in other parts quick-lime is employed. Fewer of 
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the trees lose theii* leaves here than nearer the sea ; for a freshness chaptch 

and moisture are kept up by the vicinity of the mountains, 'vhich 

every morning are involved in clouds. March s. 

The stream of the river is here slow, and its channel is filled BidhAtlrWot. 
with rocks and small islands. Owing to the quantity of rotten 
leaves that it contains, the water is dirty. From the straw and 
leaves which adhere to the trees high above the banks, it is easy to 
perceive, that in the rainy season it must be an immense stream, 
and must then rise between eight and ten feet above its present 
level, which in such a country will give it a most formidable 
velocity. 

The climate here, although very pleasant, is reckoned extremely Climate, 
unhealthy. 

9th March . — I went what was called two Sultany cosses, to Cu- March <). 
taki; but this estimate is formed more from the difficulty of the 
road than the actual distance, which cannot be above five or six 
miles. At first I ascended close to the river, with a high hill im- 
mediately on my right. Soon after I came to the foot of the Ghat, 
where a fine stream enters from the south through some ground fit 
for cultivation ; but of this no traces can be observed. I then 
ascended a very long and steep hill, sloping up by the sides of deep 
glens ; and having gone a little way on a level ridge, I descended a 
considerable way into a valley, where there id a fine perennial 
stream. On the banks of this are some rice ground, and a wood 
which spontaneously produces pepper, and which is totally neg- 
lected. I then ascended a mountain, still longer and steeper than 
the first ; and after a very short descent c.ime to a small lake, and 
a building for the accommodation of travellers. Another short 
ascent brought me to a plain country above the Ghats, and imme- 
diately afterwards I came to Cutaki. 

The road, although not so steep as that at Pedda N6yakana Durga, 
is by no means judiciously conducted, and no pains have been taken 
in its formation. Loaded cattle, however, can pass ; and, by the 
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natives of the peninsula, tliat seems to he considered as tlie utmost 
perfection that a road demands. 

Here the western Ghats assume an appearance very difl'erent from 
that at Pcilda Ndyakana Durga, or Karen-pura. The Iiills, altliougli 
steep and stony, arc by no means rugged, or broken with rocks : on 
the contrary, the stones are buried in a rich mould, and in many 
places are mjt to he seen without digging. Instead, therefore, of 
the naked, snu-burnr, rocky peaks, so common in the eastern 
Ghats, we liere liave tine mountains clothed with llie most stately 
forests. I have no where .seen finer trees, nor any Bamboos tliat 
could be compared with those which I this «lay observed. The 
Bamboos compose a large part of tlie forest, grow in detached 
clumps, with open spaces between, and ccpial in lieight the Caryola 
nrem, one of the most stately j)alms, of whicli also there is great 
plenty. There is no underwood nor creepers to interrupt the tra- 
veller who might choose to wander in any direction throiigli these 
woods ; but tlic numerous ligeis, and the uniicalthiness of the 
climate, would render any long stay very uncomfortable. About 
midway up the tlie becoivic. common; but it is very 

inferior in size to the following trees, which unfortunately are of 
less value. 

'J'ari, Myrobalamis Taria Bucli; MS.S. 

Jamba, Mimosa xylocarpon llo\b: 

Nandy, j'oliis oppositis, non stipulaccis, integerrimis, suhlus tomen- 


tosis. 


This is reckoned to make good planks and bedims. 

L'ndu Muraga, Jb/iis oppositis, integerrimis stipuUs inter folia ut in 
Rubiaceis positis. 

Also reckoned good for planks and beams. 

Mutti, Chuneba Muttia Bucli: MSS. 

(I’ood timber. 

iSampigy, AUchdia Champaca. 
riie wood used for drums. 
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Shaguddy. Shaguda Buch: MSS. 

A strong timber. 

JVontaij. Artocarpus Bengalensis Roxb: MSS. 

T)io fruit is about the size of an orange, and is preserved with salt. 
Here it is used by the natives in place of tamarinds, which are 
much employed by the Hindu cooks. 

Hemwy. Pterocarpus santalimis Willd: 

The yi’fl/t in some parts of this district of is abundant, 

and in the rainy season may be {loate<l down the river. 

Below the Ghats the country consists of the Laterite, or brick- 
stone, so often mentioned ; but it is much intermixed with granites, 
and talcose argilite, which seems to be nothing more than the pot- 
stone impregnated with more argill than usual, and .assuming a 
slaty form. 

The strata on the Ghats are much covered with the soil ; so that 
it is in a few places only that they are to be seen. Having no com- 
pass, I could not ascertain their course; but, so far as I could judge 
from the sun in a country so hilly, they .appeared to run north and 
south, with a dip to the east of about 30 degrees. Wherever it ap- 
pears on the surface, the rock, aithoiigh extremely hard or tough, 
is in a state of decay ; and owing to this tieeay, its stratified nature 
is very evident. The plates, indeed, of A\ hich the strata consist, 
arc in general under a foot in thickviess, and are subdivided into 
Thomboid.at fragments by fissures which have a smooth surface. It 
is properly an .aggregate stone, comj)osed of ([uartz impregmated 
with hornblende. Er#m this last it acquires its great toughness. 
In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems to waste I'astcr 
than in others, and thus leaves the stone divided into zones, which 
are alternately porous and white. lam inclined to tliink, that all > 
mountains of a hornblende nature arc less rugged than those of 
granite, owing to their being more easily decomposed by the action 
of the air. This rock contains many small crystallized particles, 
apparently of iron. 
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From the summit of the Ghats to Cutaki, the whole country is 
level enough for the plough, and the soil is apparently good ; yet, 
except in some low narrow spaces used for rice ground and Betel-' 
•mt gardens, there is no cultivation. Cutaki is a poor little village, 
with seven houses. 


Height of th« I perceive no difference in the temperature of air, on coming 

from the country below the Ghats; and, in fact, do not think that 
I have to-day ascended more than a thousand feet perpendicular 
height. This is perhaps the very lowest part of the mountains ; 
but the country is said to rise rapidly all the way to the Mafattah 
frontier. 


Robbers. Almost all the inhabitants of this neighbourhood are Haiga Bfdh* 
tnans, who are a very industrious class of inenv that perform all 
agricultural labours with their own hands. During Tippoo's go- 
vernment, thieves were in this vicinity very numerous ; and many 
bands of a set of scoundrels, called Sady Jambuty, were then in the 
habit of coming from the Marattah country to plunder. The former 
have been entirely banished; but the Sady Jamhutty still come in 
bands of twenty or thirty men, although not so commonly as in 
former times. On Mr. Monro’s arrival, a thief of this country, 
finding that this was not likely to be a convenient place for his 
residence, withdrew to the Marattah territory, and formed an al- 
liance with Zs/ Singy a noted robber. With their united forces these 
two rutfiana have made three incursions into this country. In their 


last expedition, about twelve days ago, both were taken prisoners, 
and are now in confinement at Hully-halUt. When these robbers make 
their attack, or are known to be in the neighbourhood, the Brah* 
mans, and other peaceable inhabitants, retire from their bouses with 
their elfects, and even during the rainy season conceal themselves 
in the forests; for pestilence, or beasts of prey, are gentle in 
comparison with Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover con- 
cealed property, put to the torture all those who fall into their 
hands. 
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10th March. — I went four cosses toYella-pura, The first part of CHAPTEIi 

XVII 

the road led through a forest spontaneously producing pepper. 

The trees and soil are very fine ; but owing to a want of culti* lo. 

■' ° Appearance 

vators, according to the report of the inhabitants, not above one ©fthecoun- 

fourth of the pepper is procured from it that ought to be. This 
forest is intersected by narrow vallies of rice-ground, with a few 
gardens well supplied with water from springs and rivulets. I after- 
wards passed through a very hilly country ; but the hills are of no 
considerable height, and in general the soil is apparently good. 

The trees, however, are not so large as where the pepper grows ; 
and it is universally agreed, that the plant will not thrive in any 
forest but where it is found spontaneously growing. Many places 
among these hills arc so level that the plough might be employed , 
and I suppose they might be culti vated for Car' Ragy, as is done in 
similar situations at Priya-pattana ; but the people say, tliat unless 
the ground has been formed into terraces, the rains here arc so 
heavy as to sweep away the seed. The rains in general arc fully 
adequate to produce one crop of rice from any land properly 
levelled ; and therefore it might be thought that by far the greater 
part of the country here might be cultivated for rice ; but the 
people have an idea that no part of the country is tit for that pur- 
pose, but what has been already cultivated. Even of this, owing to 
a want of cultivators, three fourths are at present waste. The gar- 
dens being more ptofitable, and being also private property, arc 
better occupied ; and not above one quarter of them have gone to 
ruin. 

Ydla-pura is the residence of a Tahsildar, and contains a hundred Ytlla-pura 
houses with a market (Bazar), which is tolerably well supplied; ^rlcu******" 
but every kind of grain is dearer here than at Svringapatam. 

The Tahsildar gives me the following account of his district. 

Near the cultivation is confined to pepper and Re/e/ gardens, 
and to rice fields, in which, as a second crop, a little Hessaru (Pha- 
s^lus Mungo), is raised, and occasionally a little sugar-cane. In 
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the eastei’n parts toward Hully-hatla, Sambrany, Madanuru, Munda- 
godu^ and Induru, tlie woods consist mostly of Teak, and tJiere are 
no gardens. The cultivated articles on low lands are rice, Carlay 
( Cicer Arietimim ), and Horse-gram ( Dolichos hifloriis ), and on the 
dry-field Ragy (Cymsurus Corocanus), and E/lu (SesumimJ. The 
soil every where is tolerably free from stoues. Although the rains 
are not so heavy as below the Ghats, they are sufficient on level 
land to bring to maturity one crop of rice. Little attention is paid 
here to the tanks ; and they are rather dams to collect the water 
of small streams, or of springs, and to distribute it to the fields and 
gardens, than reservoirs to collect the rain water. 

The Haiga Brahmans say, that all the forests spontaneously pro- 
ducing pepper, with the gardens and rice fields intermixed, are their 
private property, lly an old valuation, a separate land-tax is affixed 
on each kind of ground ; but on most of the properties, on account 
of the tlepopulated state of the country, from one half to three 
fourths of what was exacted by the Rayaru have been relinquished. 
To manage a Maynasu Canu properly, requires the following labour. 
Once a year the branches of the pepper vines must be tied up to 
the trees, and these must be freed from all climbing j)lants, espe- 
cially the Pathos scandens Lin. and the Acrostichum ,scandens Buch: 
MSS. both of which climb to the tops of the highest trees. Every 
third year all the bushes ought to be cut down ; and every fifth 
year the side branches of the trees should be lopped, to render them 
proper supports for the vine, which thrives best on slender straight 
trees. Where the trees are too distant, a branch or cutting ought 
to be planted ; and if no young shoot of the pepper is near, a cutting 
or two of the vine should be put into the earth near the young tree. 
The pepper vine thus managed lives about ten years ; when it dies, 
another young shoot must be trained up in its stead. In doing this, 
care must be taken to select shoots of a good kind ; for, as the birds 
drop all the seeds promiscuously, shoots of the three different kinds 
of pepper are to be found in these woods. These three kinds are 
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Cariguta, Bily Mayjiasu, and Vocalu, The first kind is the best ; not cjIlAPTKil 

that there is any diflerence in the quality of tlie pepper, but tlie 

amenta of the two last kinds contain very few grains. I liave had IMarch lo. 

no opj>ort unity of determining, wlicther the ditt'ereiice consists in 

sex, species, or variet}^ ; but tlie natives, by examining their leaves, 

can distinguish tlie difl'ereiit kinds. Every kind of tree is reckoned 

equally fit for supporting the pepper vine; but, wlierc the woods 

are too thin, the tree commonly planted is the Bonda Bala, because 

it easily takes root. As the jiroducc could not be secured from tlie 

inonkies, no fruit trees are planted. When the trees are about 

thrcit cubits distant from each other, and arc of a middling size, 

the vines thrive best. Very large trees do not answer for the 

pepper, but arc said to be of advantage by giving shade. In fact 

they are very common ; but I imagine more owing to tlie troulileof 

cutting them, than to any advantage that they arc of to the pepper. 

Ill order to prevent tlie havoc whicli would be occasioned b\^ the 
natural decay and fall of one of these immense trees, when they 
observe one beginning to witlicr, tin* natives cut off' its brandies, 
and a circle of bark IVom tlie bottom of the stem ; by tliis means it 
decays gradually, and rots without falling down in a mass, owing 
to the weight of its branches. ILxcept this rotten wood, no manure 
is used. Most of these steps, which 1 liavc now enumerated, are in 
general very much neglected. The jiepjicr of a jUayn((su Cana is 
1 ‘cckoiicd somewhat inferior to that raised in gardens, ^rhiell I con- 
sider as arising merely from a want of jiropcr cultivation and ma- 
nure. In a Alajfnasu Canu^ a tree, althougli mucli larger tlian one 
in a garden, produces only one CaU ha !Scer ; while the one in the 
garden usually produces double that ([uantity. A man collects in 
the day the produce of twenty trees, or rather more than 1^2 lb., 
and at the same time he ties up the branches, wliich is all the an- 
nual laboui* reciuired. lie ascends the tree by means of a ladder of 
Bamboos^ some of which arc forty cubits long, 
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1 1 th March.— I went four cosses to Caray Hosso-hully ; that is, the 
new villnge at tlic tank. The whole country, so far as I saw, was totally 
iininluibitcd, and very few traces of former cultivation were observ- 
able. A few narrow vallies seem once to have been under rice. The 
higher grounds, I suspect, have been always a forest; although, 
from the stateliness of the trees, the soil would appear to be good, 
and in its present state much of it is not too steep for the plough, 
while no part seems incapable of being formed into terraces, as is 
done below the Ghats. In a small portion near Ydla-pura, the trees 
of the forest were stunted, and from a want of moisture had lost 
their leaves; but in the greater part they were very luxuriant, and 
many of the kinds were, to me at least, quite unknown. In my bo- 
tanical investigations, however, I had very little success ; for the 
cutting down one of these trees is a day’s work for four or five 
natives ; and at Yella-pura \ could procure nobody that would climb 
to bring me specimens, Tbc vast number of ants, indeed, that live 
on the trees in India, render this a very disagreeable employment. 

Caray Ho.sso-hully is a miserable village of six liouscs, collected 
by Major IMonro as a stage between Ydla-pura and Soonda; for, on 
his taking possession of the country, the whole way was through a 
continued waste. The nearest inhabited place to Ilosso-hully is two 
cosses distant. The new settlers are Xfarattahs, by which appella- 
tion in the south ol' India the Sadrus of Maharastra Desam arc 
known. Since the conquest, many of these people have come into 
this province ; and many more would come, were small adv^anccs 
made to enable them to commence cultivation ; for the desolation 
here has introduced a wildness equal to that of an American forest. 
The huts here are wretched, but the j)eople have already cleared 
some ground. Tlirougliout the forests of Soonda, tigers and wild 
buffaloes are very numerous, but there are no elephants. 

The reservoir here has been a very fine one, and never becomes 
dry; but it is now so filled witl) bushes and long grass, that to put 


Irrigation. 
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it in proper repair would require a thousand Pagodas. Its water CHAPTER 
never was employed for the cultivation of rice, but was used only 
to bring forward the young shoots of sugar-cane, which, till the 
setting in of the rainy season, require irrigation. 

About two-thirds of the way from Yella-pura to llosso-hulli/, I Didkdd met. 
crossed the Bidhdti-hotaij, which goes north, and joins a river coming 
from Supa to form the Seddsiva-ghur river. Its channel is wide, and 
' in the rainy season is probfbly full, but at present it contains very 
little water. 

The strata, laid bare by the river, are of the same nature with Strata, 
those on the Ghats ; but their dip toward the c.ast is greater. 

12tli March . — I w’cnt three cosses to Sancada-gonda: Imme- March 12 . 
diately after setting out, 1 crossed a small branch of the Bidhati, 

■which is called Baswa-holay ; and still farther on I crossed another, try* 
named G udialada-holay. The whole country is waste, and covered 
with forest. The soil aln)ost every where appears to be excellent, 
with more lo-w vallics, and more vestiges of former cultivation, than 
on tlie route of yesterday. This valley land is here called Taggu, 
and the rice growing on it requires five months to come to matu- 
rity. The higher lands are called Mackey, and the liiglicst arable 
land is called Bisu. The rice cultivated there requires only three 
months to come to maturity. Sancada-gonda contains three houses, 
with some pretty rice lands in a good slate. Not far from it arc 
two other villages, each containing four houses, with some ricc- 
land and gardens. These villages subsisted during all the trouble 
of Tippoo's government, and belong to the Guru of all the liaiga 
Brahmans, who resides at Honau'ully Mat am, in Soonda, pays the 
land-tax, and lets his lands to some of his disciples. 

ISXh March, — I went three cosses to the place which Europeans March 13. 
and Mussulmans call Soonda. In the vulgar language of Karnata 
it is called Sudha, which is a corruption from Sudha-pura, the San- 
skrit appellation. The road w'as very circuitous ; as I went first 
about south-west, and afterwards almost east. The hills are much 
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CHAPTtR steeper tlian those on tlu; last two days route, and of course are less 
^5^ fit for the cultivation of rice; hut there arc many deep and narrow 
March ij. vallics fit foY Betcl-utit gardens; and several of these, within or 
near the old walls, are now occupie<l, and filled with Ilaiga Brdh- 
pia)is, M'lio in this country are the sole cultivators of gardens. In 
many places I observed the pepper growing spontaneously ; but it 
is entirely neglected ; and many' of the trees that would bear it 
are stript of their leas cs and branches, which are used as manure 
for the gardens. All the rivulets tliat I crossed to-day' are said to 
he branches of the Sdlamala, which comes from Sersi ; and ongoing 
below the Ghats assumes the name o\' Gaugdwali, and forms the 
boundary between Ilaiga and A'anhana. 

Oiiruof the I sent a message to the Guru of the Ilaiga lirdlnnaus, oifering io 
Ilaiga Briih- yjgit . ijut this he tieclined, and sent me word, tliat he Mould 
come to my' tents at tliree o’clock, at M hich time lie would have 
finished his devotions which then occupied his time. He did not 
however arrive until late in the evening, M’hcn I was eating; so that 
he could not enter. I found, that in place of prayer lie had been 
employed in giving an entertainment to another and I 

am uncertain Mhether he thought th’at it woukl he consistent uith 
his dignity to keep a European four or five hours in M'aiting; or 
whether these persons, who had relinquished the vanity of worldly 
pleasure. M ere detained so long at table by pious conversation. 
lf<ii:^n IWih- The Ilaiga Brahmans seem to have changed countries M'ith the 
Ilians. Karnatdcu Brahmans ui Sudha, u ho in Ilaiga arc in greatest estima- 

tion, while; the Brahmans of that country have all the valuable pro- 
perty \w Sudha, and their « has taken up his abode in its capital, 
at IlonaxruHj Matam, or the golden convent. Whatever truth may 
he in the story of Ult/uru I'cnna, the Ilaiga Brahmans w'ere cer- 
tainly the first of the Punch llracada division who penetrated 
among the Jiiin of these parts. It seems to have been u ith the view 
of depriving them of their property, that the pretence of their 
having lost a part of their cast, or rank, was set up by the subsequent 
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intruders, who followed the coiKjuests of the J ijinja-nagara mo- CllAl’ri'.Il 
iiarchs. The character which the Haiga BraliJiiiintt use in writing 
books on science, is the GruHtha oii Kautla, which they say includes 
all the countries created hy Purasu Ruma. The Jlaiga Brali- 
vian.s, however, consider the Kanialaca language as their native 
tongue ; and all accompts and inscriptions on stone, Avhethcr in 
the vtdgar language or in Sanskrit, are written in the Karnata 
character, which is nearly the same with the Andray, or old writing 
of Tclingana. 


Wliile I was waiting for the Sannydsis, I assembled the most Account of 
learned men of the place, among whom was the hereditary 6’ //?•« of '^S/iJiu-par^f 
the Rajas, who has a written account of the family of Siidha, with a 
copy each prince’s stud. These men said, that in the time of the 
father of Krishna Jtdyaru this counti y belonged to Jain Polygars, 
the descendants oi' ihr. Caduniha family; which strongly conlirms 
the assertion of the Jain of Jlaiga, when these said that jlfifura 
fA'mtt was of their sect. 'I hese Po/ygy/rs managed th.e country as 
usual, and jyaid tribute to I cncatappali Raya, the father of Achilla 
and Krishna Rdyala, anti who was their predecessor on the throne 
of Vijayu-nagara. This, however, is juobably a mistake; as from 
an inscription at Gankarna, already mentioned, it would appear, 
that the name of Krishna Raya's father was Seddsiva. Vcncalappali, 
having for many years obtained no children, promised the whole 
of his kingdom to lus sister’s son Arasuppa Ndyaka; but, having 
afterwards had two sons born to him, he gave to the young prince, 
his nephew, the lull sovereignty of Sudha. This warrior governcfl 
from the year of ,SV//. 1I7S (A. JX 15.')-y) till log I (A. IX lojl^ ). 

He built Stidha-pnra ; and having destroyed all the Jain I*o/ygars, 
and the priests (o' these heretics, he brought up the Jlaiga Brahmans 
to occupy the waste lands. He was succeeded by his son, Jtam 
Chandra Nayaka, who governed till 1.541 (A. I). iGl-J-). He was 
succeeded by his son, Jiagunata Nayaka, who governed till 1.561 
(A. D. His sou, iMadii Janm Nayaka, became a follower of 
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CHAPTER the Sivabhactars^ and governed till 1597 ( A. J). U)7f). He was 
succeeded by his son, Se<Msh'a Raya, who governed till \6%0(A. D. 

March 13. he by liis SOU, Bam-a Linga Raja, who governed till lG6}i 

( A. D. 174-f) ; and he by his son, Imody Seddsiva Rdjd, who was ex- 
pelled by Hyder in 1685 (\7C)\), and took refuge in Goa, where his 
son is now living on a pension from the viceroy. 

During the government of these Rdjds the country is said to have 
been cultivated, and the town to liave been very large. The space 
w'ithin the walls is said to extend eaeh way a coss, or at least three 
miles, and was fully occupied by houses. The country, having 
been repeatedly the seat of war between Hyder and the Marattahs, 
has been desolated, and the houses in the town are now reduced 
to about fifty. In the reign of Imody Seddsiva, the town suffered 
much from an attack of the Jllarattahs ; but, when Hyder took 
possession of it, there still remained 10,000 bouses. The original 
territories of the family seem to have been the four ilistricts (Tallies) 
above the Ghats, now under the management of Mr. Read ; and, 
according to the Guru, they acknowledged no superior. From the 
Vijaya-piira Sultans, Seddsiva, graml-father of the last Rdjd, con- 
(jiiered five districts ( Pansh-nuilii) \n-Kanl,aiia. Imody Seddsiva, as 
has been already stated, Avas attacked liy the Marattahs, and forced 
to pay tribute fChoutiJ. Till he was able to collect the sura de- 
manded, the Pansh-malu were given in pledge to a Maraitah chief 
named Gdpdl Row, who restored them when the money was paid. 
On ITyders attack, the Rdjd resigned the Pansh-malu to the viceroy 
of Goa, who settled on him an aunu.al pension of I'iOOO Putlis, or 
Vetietians, cc[wa\ to ^'^,000 Rupees. This his son now enjoys; and 
he has besides some houses, and gardens, befitting his rank. These 
five districts are said to be worth annually 80,000 Rupees, and seem 
to have been the remnant of the five larger districts, at one time 
governed by the Vazir of Ponday, after what now composes the Aii- 
cola district (Taluc) had been tvrested from the Mussulmans, and 
Rdjds of Sudha, by the Sivabhactars of IkerL 
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Although in many points this account seems to be true, it is by 
no means accurate, as I learned from inscriptions found at this 
place. Those of which I was able to take any account to-day are 
as follow : 

The most ancient inscription here is at a Jain temple (Busty) 
dedicated to Adeszoara, the first of the gods ( Sidaru). It is dated 
in the year of Sal. 722 (A. D. in the reign of Imody 

Sedcisiva Raya. This being the name of the last Ra^u of Sudha, it 
might at first sight be supposed, that he was the prince mentioned 
in the inscription, the thousand years of the era having been 
omitted in the date, as is sometimes done among tlie Hindus ; but 
this, it must be observed, would bring down the date to the year 
of our Lord 1 the donation is made to a Jain temple that 

has been long in ruins, and to a sect abliorrcd by the last dynasty. 
Besides, it is said that the tilles used in the inscription are totally 
different from those used by the late Rajas of Sud/ia, and are of a 
much higher nature. 

The next inscription in antiquity is at a Jain Matam. A copy of 
this, as of the preceding, has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. It is dated in the year of Sal. 727, or A. H. 80--, and in the 
reign of Chamunda Raya, who has very high titles, like those of his 
predecessor, and is styled the chief of all the kings of the south, 
lie mentions the advantages that had been gained over the followers 
of Buddha by two of his ancestors, Seddsiva and Bclalla. Tliese two 
inscriptions, tlierefore, belong to the ilynasty of tlie Bclalla Rayas, 
monarchs of Karnata. Ramuppa Vannica makes the overthrow of 
that dynasty, as supreme monarchs, to liave hajipencd in the year 
of Christ 78 t ; but here wc find them governing in the northern 
parts of Karnata 22 years afterwards. Although this is an inac- 
curacy, yet the difference is so small, that the era of the govern- 
ment of the Bclalla dynasty may be considered as ascertained to 
have been in the eighth century of the Christian era. The Jain 
religion was then the predominant one in the peninsula, and had 
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been precctled by that ot‘ Buddha, whose followers were then per- 
sccutcil by the Jain, as tliese again were afterwards by the followers 
of Vydsa. 

T1 le third inscription, of M-hich a copy has also been delivered to 
tlie Bengal governnient, is placed in a Jam Alulnm, and is dated in 
Hal. 1121, or A. D. 1 JP-*-, in the reign of Hedasrea Raja oH Sudha- 
pura : which shows, that this town was not founded by Arasuppa 
Nayaha, but had many centuries before his time been the residence 
o{’ -A Jain Raja. Sedusiva does not acknowledge any superior, but 
he does not arrogate to liimself such high titles as those used in 
the tw'o last mentioned inscriptions. lie is very lavish in praise of 
his Guru, Sri AJadahhuvea Bulla Calanca, who (that is to say, his 
predecessors in the same Alatam) liad l)cstowed prosperity on Bc- 
lalla Rliya. M'hcther this Seddsixa was a (h'seendant of the Bdalla 
family, as this would incline one to think, or whether he was de- 
scended from the Caduniha family, as the Guru here supposes, is 
uncertain. 

There are here two inscriptions by Jmody Arasuppa, founder of 
the. last dynasty Sudha Rajas. Tlie one is on a stone at llona- 
xcully Alatajn. Tlie whole almost is in con])lets, few' of which are to 
be fouiul in the inscriptions of an early date, i he time of this in- 
scription is involved in one of these couccils, of w Inch I have not 
procured the explanation. The other inscription is at a Alalam be- 
longing to one of the 6Vo//n/<h7.v. It is dateil in the year of 

Sal. 1 . 51 . 5 , or A. I). 159 ], which eonfrins the chronology of the 
family Guru. The donation contained in the inscription is made 
by Arasuppa Nayaha, Raja Sadha, by the appointment o\ Sri Vira 
Prubu i'rucatuppati, his superior, w ho gets all the titles usually 
bestowed on the sovereigns I’ijaya-nagara. This, in the first 
place, show.s, that the Rajas o\i Sudha were not independent, but for 
a tune governed, at least nominally, as vassals of the kings of 
i 'ijaya-nagara. Imleerl, the first four persons of the family assumed 
only the tiiic oi Nayaka, which is that usually given to Polygars. 
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III the year 1674, Seddsiva assumed the title of Rdjja, 38 years after CllAPTl'-R 
the Ikeri family had thrown off aliform of respect for their ancient 
lords. This inscription also shows, that Vencntupijuli could not have MimcIi i 3. 
been the father of the celebrated Krishna lluparn ; as he lived after 
the reign of that monarcli. In fact, the date of this inscription is 
after tlic period assigned for the destruction of Vijaya-nagara by 
llamiippa ; and I'mcatnppati was probably some person adopted to 
support the falling dynasty after the death of Rama Raja, and con- 
joined in the government with Seddsiva, usually reckoned the last 
king of ViJaija-vagara. 

14th March. — I went four Sultany cosses to Scr.si. The outermost Marct 1 1 . 
wall of Sndha was at least six miles from wlierc I had encamped, 
and is said by the natives to be sixteen cosses, or at least forty-eight 
miles, in circumference. There are three lines of fortification uound 
the town. The extent of the first, as I have already observed, 
was estimated by the natives at three miles square, and the whole 
space that it contained was closely occupied by houses. In the two 
spaces surrounded by the outer lines, the houses were formerly 
scattered in small clumps, with gardens between them. 

From the outer gate of Sudha, till I reached Sersi, I saw neither Appearance 
houses nor cultivation ; but it was said, that there were villacres in "'il'ccoun- 
the vicinity of the road. 'I'hc country is more level than that 
through which I came yesterday. In two places the trees of the 
forest were covered with pcpper-vincs ; but these were entirely 
neglected. Sersi is a small village, but it is the rcsitlence of the 
Tahsitdar under whom Sudha is placed. It is not centrical for the 
district, but is chosen on account of its being a great thoroughfare, 
and as having a very considerable custom-house. It has a small mud 
fort, in which nobody resides, although robbers arc still troublesome; 
but to live in forts is not the custom o\' Sudha. Near it are the ruins 
of a fortress, which was built by Ram Chandra Nayaka, the second 
prince of the last dynasty. It is called Chinna-pattdna, the same 
name with that of the city which we call Madras. 
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CHAPTER The hereditary accomptant of the place says, that 

his brother is now with Baszva Linga Raja, the son of Imody Sed&siva, 

March 14 . Qqq Confirms the account given by the Guru. He says 

Jrormer po- o ^ n/ 

pulatioii. also, that an enumeration of all the houses of the country was taken, 
in order to levy a tax for discharging the tribute which the Ma- 
rattahs exacted. Sersi then contained 700 houses, and Sudha 100,000; 
but with the amount of the whole population of the country the 
accomptant is not acquainted. The population of the capital con- 
sisted of the court and army, with their followers; for it would 
appear, that the country never possessed any manufactures. The 
country must have been then very well cultivated, and rich, to be 
able to support such a capital, whose inhabitants, if this account be 
true, were then at least three times as numerous as the present 
people of the whole territory but the account is probably exceed- 
ingly exaggerated* 

Sources of From a garden on the west side of Sersi, the Salamala, or Ganga~ 
two rivers, ijpa/i river takes its rise; and on its east side, from a TiinA called 


March 1 5. 
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Aganasim, issues a river of the same name, which in the lower part 
of its course is called the Tari-kolay. 

15th March. — I continued at Sersi, taking an account of the 
state of the country, as an example of the western parts of Soonda, 
in which the cultivation of gardens is the chief object of the 
farmer. 


Gardens. I" these gardens are raised promiscuously, Betel-nut, and Betel- 
Situation. black-pepper, cardamoms, and plantains. A great part of the 

ground formerly planted has now become waste, and there is some 
fit for the purpose that would appear never to have been cultivated; 
but it is only a small proportion of the whole country that can be 
employed in this way, and that is chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Ghats. Toward the eastern side of the province there are very few 
gardens. The situation required is a low narrow valley, with its 
head to the west, and opening toward the east ; so that the hills 
by which it is bounded may defend it from the west and south sun. 
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Fo add to the shelter, the hills in these directions must he covered, 
with high trees. The hills on the north side of the valley must 
also belong to the garden, and must be covered with trees, which ^l"*^** 
are annually pruned to procure branches that serve as manure. At 
all seasons the garden must command a supply of water. This com- 
monly is obtained from springs, which are numerous in this country 
it the head of almost every little valley. The water of these springs 
is collected in a small pond or reservoir, from whence it can at 
pleasure be let out by a channel which is conducted along the upper 
side of the garden. Water is also procured by forming channels 
from the small rivulets with which the country abounds. Some 
rich men fill up the whole bed of one of these rivulets, and form 
their plantation in the place where it was. They have thus at its 
upper end a reservoir formed of the remaining part of the old 
channel, and by one side of the garden they draw a canal to carry 
off the superfluous water. This incurs a very considerable expense, 
not only in filling up the channel, but in giving the reservoir and 
canal a strength sufficient to resist the torrents of the rainy season. 

The best soil for these gardens is the Cagadali, a red mould con- 
taining very small stones. I observe, however, that all kinds of 
soil are used. The prevalent one throughout the country is a light- 
coloured loam of great depth. 

The first step in the process of making a new garden is, to sur- Formaiiun of 
round it by a ditch, to keep off the torrents which descend from 
the hills. The garden is then levelled with the hoe, and the whole 
is formed into beds, about twenty feet wide, by drains, which are 
parallel to each other, and run in the direction of the length of the 
valley, or nearly cast and west. These drains are intended to carry 
off superfluous moisture, and in some gardens to carry away water 
that at all seasons springs up from the soil wherever it is opened. 

The soil where this abounds is reckoned by far the best; but the 
water itself is very pernicious, and nothing would grow unless it were 
carefully removed by the drains. These are about a foot broad, 
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'R and, accordin'^ to the natural moisture of the soil, are from a 
^ foot to eighteen inches deep. At the same time must be formed 
tlie reservoir or canal for giving the supply of water, with the 
channels in which it is to run. The principal channel runs at the 
head of the garden, and crosses the direction of tlie drains. From 
this a small channel leads between every two drains, in the centre 
of each bed. Such is the dis])Osition of some of tlie gardens tliat I 
examined ; but, according to the various declivities in different 
gardens, it must be varied considerably. The season for performing 
this labour is during tlic two months which precede the autumnal 
equinox. 

In the month following the autumnal equinox, young plantain 
trees are set in rows, within tw'o feet of each side f>f the drains, and 
at the distance of twelve feet from each other. If jiossible, the 
whole garden should then he covered with branches of the iYt7/i 
(' Phylldnlhus Emhlica ); at any rate, some must be put near each' 
young plantain tree ; and at the same time tlie centre cliannel of 
each bed must be raised a cubit high, with eavtli brought from the 
neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over, the eartli is 
spread upon the bed, the channel is formed anew, and every fifteen 
days water is given once. In the operation of watering, the channel 
is first filled; and then, Avith a pot or scoop, some water is thrown 
on the roots of the trees. 

In the same season of the second year, a pit, of a cubit square 
nd of the same depth, is made between every two plantain trees. 

each pit is placed a young Areca, which is taken up from the 
eed-bed w'ith much earth adhering to its root. The pit is filled 
with fresh earth, whicli is trampled down hy the foot; so that one 
half of the pit hecomes empty, and is afterwards filled with the 
leaves of tlic Emhlica. At the same period of every even year, that 
is, the second, fourth, sixth, and so forth, the channels of every bed 
must he filled rvith fresh earth. In the month preceding the winter 
solstice, the beds must be levelled ; and, new channels having been 
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formed, tlie trees must be watered once every fifteen days. In the CHAPTER 
second month afterwards, the beds must be hoed, and each tree 
manured witli rotten dung taken from the cow-!>ouse, where the 
litter used has been either fresh leaves or dry grass. Above this 
are spread the small branehes and leaves of any kind of trees, and 
towards the root of every Ai'cca a quantity of these is heaped up. 

In the month preceding the summer solstice, to prevent the rains 
from washing away the manui'c, the beds are covered with plantain 
leaves. In the uneven, or intermediate years, nothing is done in 
the garden, but to clear the drains and channels, and in the dry 
season to give the trees water. Each garden therefore is divided 
into two parts ; in the first year one half is formed, and in the year 
following the other is planted. 

Tiie Held nut palm, or Areca, in thirteen years after it has been 
planted, i;cgins to produce fruit, ami in five years more arrives at 
perfection ; it lives from fifty to a hundred years; and, when one 
dies, another from the nursery is put in its place. There is only 
one kind. 

The nursery is managed as follows. In the month preceding the 
vernal equinox the seed is ripe. After having been cut, it is kept 
eight days in the house. In the mean time a bed of ground in'a 
.shady place is dug, and in this the nuts are placed nine inches from 
each other, and with their eyes uppermost. They must be covered 
with a finger breadth of earth. The bed is then covered with dry 
plantain leaves, and once in eight days is sprinkled with water. In 
the month preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves are 
removed, and young shoots are found to have come from the nuts. 

In the second month afterwards, leaves of the Emblica are spread 
between the young plants. In the month preceding the vernal 
equinox, they get a little dung. In the dry season they arc wa- 
tered once in from four to eight days, according to the nature of 
the soil. They are not removed till they are going to be finally 
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CHAFER planted in the garden, which is done in their fifth year. They are 
then estimated worth one silver a hundred, 5 j i'hwfl/wj going 

March 15- Jlupe^ ; but they are seldom sold, any man lending to his 

neighbour when he may be in want of a few. 

The crop season of an Areca garden continues from two months 
before, till one after, the winter solstice. The bunches are cut as 
they approach to ripeness, for the ripe nut is of no use except for 
seed. The husk is removed with a knife. A decoction is then 
made with a few nuts, a little Chunam (ashes of the bark of the- 
Chuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS.), 'and some bark of the Honay, or Pie~ 
rocarpus santolinus. These are bruised together, and are boiled six 
hours in water. A quantity of the nut cleared from the husk is 
then put in a pot, and into this the decoction is poured, until it 
rises above the nuts, which are then boiled till the eyes sej)arate. 
They are now put upon a strainer of mats supported on posts, and 
are dried six days in the sun. At niglit they are covered with a mat. 
In this country the Betd-nut is never cut, but is sold entire, and 
is called red Betd. Any nuts of a bunch, that have become too 
ripe before it was cut, are picked out and kept separate. Their 
husks are removed, and they are dried in the sun without boiling. 
These are called raw Betd, and sell much lower than the other 
kind. 

From the month preceding the winter solstice, to that following 
the vernal equinox, the leaves of the Areca fall off. Each is accom- 
panied by its broad, leathery, membraneous petiole ; which, when 
they are young, form collectively a green smooth body at the top 
of the stem^ These membranes are cut off, and carefully preserved. 
They are about three feet long, and a cubit broad ; and, in the 
rainy season, are used to make covers for the young bunches, or 
spadices. In the month following the summer solstice, a man mounts 
the Areca, and above every branch fixes a cover, so as entirely to 
keep off the rain. Some of the trees are so tall and slender, that 
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they cannot bear the weight of the operator, and thus are deprived 
of covers. On these the bunches produce only froin five to a 
hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned the average 
produce of a covered bunch, and some bring five hundred to ma- 
turity. Each tree commonly yields two good bunches, or three 
small ones. The average produce is said to be 1 Maund, or Seers 
of boiled nut from fifty trees, or from each / oWo parts of a pound. 
A particular set of men are employed to cover the bunches, and 'cut 
down the fruit. At each time they get two Rupees for every thou- 


CHAPTER 

XVII. 


March 15% 


sand bunches, and are very dexterous. Round their ancles, and 


under their soles, they fix a rope made of plantain stems, and thus 


unite their feet, which are then placed against the stem, and drawn 
up together, while the climber holds on with his hands. Having 
placed the rope and his feet firm against the stem, he first moves 
up one hand, and then the other, and afterwards draws up his feet 
again. In this manner he reaches the top of one tree, where he 
secures himself by taking around turnwitli a rope, which he carries 
up in his hand. One end of this rope is tied to the middle of a short 
stick, upon which the man seats himself, and performs his labour. 


drawing up whatever he Avants, from an attendant below, by means 
of a line that he has fixed to his girdle. When he has done with 


one tree, he unties his seat, secures it round his neck, and swings 
the tree backwards and forwards, till he can reach another, upon 
which he then throws himself, and again makes fast his seat. He 
thus passes over the whole garden, without ever coming to the 
ground. The trees that, from being too tall and slender, arc un- 
able to support a man’s weight, have their fruit gathered by being 
pulled towards a neighbouring tree By means of a hook. The cul- 
tivators seem to under-rate the produce very much. 

When the Betel-nut palm is thirteen years old, the garden is Blackpcpper. 
planted with either black pepper, or Betel-leaf vines, which climb 
upon the Areca, The pepper, as I have already mentioned, is of 
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.CHAPTER three kinds. The Cari Maynasii \'s> tlic most productive, hut requires 
a Cagadali soil. In this, the produce of a good tree covered with 
Slardi 15 . Cart Afai/iiasu^ is reckoned live Seers of cured pepj)cr, or a small 
fraction more than three poun<ls. The Sa ml/a ra and A/s'n/a gutti 
thrive very well on Arsi/ta JMutmu, or a light-coloured soil ; but 
the first produces only one Seer, and the latter two. 'I'he quality 
of all the kinds is the same. In tlie month following the vernal 
equinox, four cutting.s of the pepper vine, each a cubit and a half 
in length, arc taken for every Areca. One of their ends is buried 
live or six inches in the ground, tlie other is tied to the stem of its 
supporter. The vine requires no farther trouble, but tying its 
branches up once a year in the month preceding the summer sol- 
stice. It bears in six or seven years, and lives about twenty-five; 
so that one requires three or four sets of vines. The crop 

season is during the two months which precede the vernal equinox. 
The fruit is collected by means of ladders; and a man does not 
collect, and cure, in a day more than five Sec/'s, or three pounds. 
The pepper, as usual, is gathered wlien the grains arc full grown, 
but not ripe. Here the a//ietila are gathered into a heap, which 
stands in the house, and there they arc kept three days. They are 
then rubbed with the foot; and the grains, having been separated 
from all other matter, arc then (it for sale. 

White pep- A little wliitc pepper is made by allowing the berries to ripen. 

The bundles, having been kept three days in the house, are washed 
and bruised in a basket with the haiul, till all the arne/ita and pulp 
are removed. The seed is then dried five days, and is fit for sale. 
It is twice as <lcar as black pepper, but the demand for it is very 
small, for it is used only as a medicine. 

Bekl-leaf. The Betel-leaf h cultivated exactly like the pepper, and lives 
the same length of time. In this country, the Nagwally, or female 
plant, for it is dioecious, is that chietly used; but the U/nhadi, 
or male, may also be found. Here both frequently produce 
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fructification, which I have not seen any where else. A thousand CHAPTER 

XVIL 

leaves of the Nagzvally sell for 8 Dubs, while the same number of 
leaves of the Umbadi bring only one fourth part of that sum. March lo. 

Whenever the Betel and pepper vines have fairly taken root, the 
greater part of the plantain trees are removed. 

The cardamoms {Amomwn repens) are propagated entirely by Cardamoms, 
cuttings of the root, and spread in clumps exactly like the plantain 
tree, or Musa. In the month following the autumnal equinox, a 
cluster of from three to live stems, with the roots adhering, are 
separated from a bunch, and planted in the same row, one between 
every two Betel-nut palms, in the spot from whence a plantain tree 
has been removed. The ground around the cardamom is manured 
with 'Nelli ( Emblica ) leaves. In the third year, about the autumnal 
equinox, it produces fruit. The capsules are gathered as they ripen, 
and are dried four days on a mat, which during the day is supported 
by four sticks, and e.xposed to the sun, but at night is taken into 
the house. They are then fit for sale. Whenever the whole fruit 
has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the superfluous 
stems and roots having been separated, they are set again ; but 
care is taken never to set a plant in the spot from whence it was 
raised, a change in this respect being considered as necessary. 

Next year these plants give no fruit, but in the year following 
yield capsules again, as at first. After transplantation the old stems 
die, and new ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces 
from one quarter to one Seer weight of cardamoms, or from to 
-j-%ofa pound. 

All these gardens are private property, and all belong to Haiga Tenures. 
Brahmans, When a man wishes to make a new one, he fixes upon 
a spot, which must 'not only contain room for the trees, but must 
have hills for shelter, and for supplying manure, and a place for the 
house and kitchen garden. When a proper situation has been 
found, the planter purchases the whole from the government. The 
usual price has been ten Pagodas, or forty Rupees, for every thousand 
Voi-. III. G g 
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CHAPTER trees planted. For twelve years they pay no land-tax ; on the thir- 
teenth year, every thousand trees paid, on a good soil, three Pago- 
Miirch 13 . das; and every year, until the eighteenth, an additional tax of 
three Pagodas was imposed. Afterwards the thousand trees, on a 
good soil, paid yearly trventy Pagodas-, on a bad soil, the tax was 
only ten Pagodas a thousand. Nothing was exacted for the plan- 
tains, pepper. Betel-leaf, or cardamoms. If the proprietor become 
poor, and be not able to cultivate his garden, so that it runs to waste, 
he informs the ollicers of revenue, mIio sell the ground, and give 
him the price. He may sell the garden when he pleases. This 
property is never mortgaged. Tippoo raised the land-tax ; owing to 
Mdiich burthen, and other troubles, many of the gardens are now 
waste. Major Monro reduced the rent to the old standard; but as 
yet no new gardens have been formed, and the people are expecting 
some farther indulgence before they begin to plant. 

Labour. this country a few slaves are kept ; but most of the labour, 

even in the grounds of the Brahmans, is performed by the proprie- 
tors, or by hired servants. The Haiga Brahmans Xo\\. on their own 
ground at every kind of labour, but they never work for liire. The 
hired servants seldom receive any money in advance, and conse- 
quently at the end of the year are free to go away. No warning is 
necessary, either on the part of the master or of the servants. 
These eat three times a day in their master’s house, and get an- 
nually one blanket, one handkerchief, and in money 6 Pagodas, or 
48 Rupees, or 2/. 8^. 4-|r/. 'i'heir wives arc hired by the day, and 
get 1-2 Acer of rough rice, and 8 Dudus, which 492 equal to 
to 1 Rupee. In so poor a country, these wages are very high. A 
male slave gets daily 2 Pucka Seers of rough rice, with annually 
one blanket, one handkerchief, a piece of cotton cloth, and some 
oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. He gets no money, except at mar- 
riages; but these cost lb Pagodas, or 61, 8.?. W^d., for the woman 
must be purchased. She, and all her children, of course become 
the property of her husband’s master. Tlie woman slave gets daily 
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Seer of rough rice, a blanket, and annually a piece of cotton CHAPTER 
cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people get some ready 
dressed victuals at the house of the master, and are also allowed 
some clothing. The men work from sun*rise till sun-set, and at 
noon are allowed one Hindu hour, or about twenty-four minutes, 
for dinner. The women are allowed till about eight o’clock in the 
morning to prepare the dinner, which they then carry to the lields. 
and continue to work there with the men until sun-set. 

In the forests here, any [)erson may cut whatever trees he pleases, Sandal-woo4, 
except sandal-wood, and such as grow in forests producing pepper. 

The sandal trees are numbered, and put in charge of the head-man 
of the village. The custom of this district (Taluc) is, once in 
twelve years to cut the sandal. Three years ago a man purchased 
all that was fit for cutting, and procured about 100 Maiinds of 40 
Seers each, or about 21^ hundred-weight. 

Few or no merchants reside in Soouda. Those from below the Commerce. 
Ghats come, and purchase a little pepper; but by far the greatest 
part of this article, and all the Bctel-nut and cardamoms, are brought 
up by the Banijigas, who come from Huhuli, Dai'wara, Ilameri, or 
Jlaveli, and Umanabadi/ in the Marat tah dominions. They come 
here in the hot and dry season, between March and .Tune, and, 
going round the houses of the cultivators, give cash for the pro- 
duce of the gardens. Tlie common price of pepper is 18 Ikeri 
Pagodas, or 7^ Rupees, for the Av/V/ of 12 Maunds, each weighing 
72 Seers of 24 Ditdus. This is at the rate of pence a pound, 

or at about 82^ Rupees for the Candy of 600 lb., which is used by 
the Company in The cultivation of gardens being evi- 

dently more expensive here than in Malabar, we may, from the 
price given at this place, judge of the practicability of the Com- 
pany’s taking at a low rate all the pepper of that country, and, 
provided they removed the land-tax, of giving a sufficient encou- 
ragement for its cultivation. The common price 'XtA Betel-nut 
here is one Pagoda for the Maund, or 27 V 0 V pence a pound. The 
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CHAPTER cardamoms sell for 7 Pasodas the Maund of 40 Seers ; so that a 
XVII, 

pound costs almost 2 J. 4</. 


March 15. 
Imports. 


The Marattah merchants bring almost the whole cloth, and a 
great part of the grain, that is used in the country. Some they 
exchange with the cultivators ; but the greater part is sold for 
ready money to shopkeepers, who again retail these articles to the 
people of the country. The iron used in the neighbourhood conies 
from Chandra- gupty, and other places in the dominions of Mysore. 
Their salt comes from Canara, and a vast (juantity passes this way 
to the Marattah territory. 

Betel-nut. The Marattah merchants, who are just now here, say, that the 
Betel-nut of this place is greatly inferior to that of Sira, ami the 
neighbouring countries; which is in direct opposition to the infor- 
mation of the people of Bangalore. The taste of the people in the 
two countries may be different ; as, for instance, the female Betel- 
is here preferred, M'hile in some other countries the male is in 
greater request. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy .o| the 
price current given me at Bangalore. The Marattah merchants say, 
that they purchase all that they can get at Sira; but, that being 
totally inadequate to supply the demand, they must take whatever 
they can get. They say, that none grows in the Marattah territo- 
ries, alid from hence it is carried to the most remote parts of their 
dominion. 

Cardamoms. The cardamoms that grow here are of an inferior quality to what 
they get at Sringa-giri, that is, to the produce of Coorg. 

Pepper. garden pepper of Soonda ami of Nagara is of equal value, and 

is better than that which grows spontaneously, by three Pagodas a 
Candy, that is, in the proportion of ten to nine. They say also, that 
merchants and commerce meet with every protection and •encou- 
ragement in the Marattah dominions. Indeed, among the Hindus, 
even in the most rapacious governments, this class of people is 

Strata seldom molcstcd. 

moist vallics here, a kind of white clay, mixed with small 
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bits of quartz, is very commonly found under the soil of rice- CHAPTER 
grounds. Its strata are often several cubits in thickness, and, where 
it comes to the surface, render the ground very sterile. It is called March is. 
Jaydi Munnu, and is used to white-wash the houses of the natives. 

It is diffused in water to separate the sand and stones, and is then 
mixed with a little Chunam, that is to say, the ashes of Muddi bark 
(Chuncoa Muddia Buch: MSS.); for in this vicinity there is no 
lime. 

The Panchanga, or astrologer of this place, gives me the following Weather, 
account^of the weather. In the month preceding, and the four 
months following, the summer solstice, the winds are westerly, and 
very strong, with excessive rains ; so that during these five months 
it is rarely ever fair for an hour. In the five following months, 
that is, two months before and three months after the winter sol- 
stice, the winds are easterly, and of moderate force. The weather 
is in general fair ; but during the first month there are some showers, 
and during the two next there are every morning heavy dews, and 
thick fogs. In the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
winds are variable, but come mostly from the south. At first they 
are moderate, but they increase in strength toward tlic end of 
this period, and bring on the commencement of the rainy season. 

At present, toward the end of the second period, the nights are 
rather cool, with very heavy fogs in the morning. The days are 
clear, and very hot. 

The two most unhealthy seasons are, the two first months of the UuheMthy 
rainy season, and the four months of cool weather. At all times, 
however, the country is extremely unhealthy for people not inured 
from birth to its dangerous air; and my servants are now suffering 
considerably from its baneful influence. 

J6th March. — Having been employed all the 15th in taking the Maic’i i6. 
foregoing account, I to-day went five cosses to Banawusi. A great 
deal of the country through which I passed has been formerly “v- 
cleared ; and the greater part, although now waste, has not yet 
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tiquary. 


Banau'&sL 


been overgrown with trees. The woods, being young, do not in 
general contain tall trees ; but I passed through a stately forest, in 
which the pepper-vine grows spontaneously. In this there was some 
Teak. The greater part of the country is not too steep for the 
plough ; but in many places the. Laterile ri,scs to the surface. 
Where that is not the case, the soil is apparently good. Banawdii, 
in Hyder's government, contained 500 houses, which are now re- 
duced more than one half. Its walls are ruinou.s, and, although it 
has been a place of great celebrity, do not appear to have been ever 
of great extent. It is now the residence of a TalisiUlar. The Va~ 
radd river, after having come from Ikeri, passes on the east side of 
the town, and falls into the 'Tunga-bhadra. At present it is very 
small, and muddy, with little current ; but in the rainy season it is 
no where fordable, and might be applied to the purposes of com- 
merce. It is only navigated, however, by the baskets covered with 
leather, which serve for ferry-boats. 

I remained at Banaw(Ui two tlays, having met with a Bidhman 
very curious in anti(|uitics, who was named Mada TAnga Butta, and 
who was priest (Pujdri) in the tem[)le called Aladugcswara, to the 
sanctity of which the celebrity ot' Banaxcciu is attributed by Madu 
Linga. It is dedicated to Aladucunata, one of the names of Bwarp, 
or Maha IMva, of ^^■hom niy antiquary is a most devout worshipper. 
This temple had formerly very large endowments; and, although a 
very mean building, is still in good repair, and much frequented. 
Its priest was to me the most interesting object about the place. 
Although a person of the most, austere and mortified life, and m'Iio 
employs much time in the ceremonies of devotion, yet he had con- 
siderable curiosity, and had been at great pains in studying and 
copying the ancient inscriptions, both here, and at some places of 
celebrity in the neighbourhood. 

Banaxt'dsi, he says, in the first Yiigam was called Coumodi; in the 
Traytaid-yugam it was called Jainti, ov success; in the Duapar- 
yugam its name was changed to Beindivi ; and in this age it is called 
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Vanavhi in the Sanskrit, and Banawasi in the vulgar language, as CHAPTER 
being situated in a forest. At the very commencement of thi XVII. 
age, it Avas for some time the residence of Dharma, the youngest of March i6‘. 
the five sons oi' Pandu; and here several princes descended from 
Trenetra Cadumba held their court. 

]\Iadu Litjga gave me copies of the following inscriptions, which Inscriptions, 
have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The most ancient by far, and, unless there be some mistake in 
the matter, Avhich indeed is almost certain, the mo.st ancient in- 
scription any where existing, is at the temple Madugcszmra, and 
contains a grant of lands to the god Maducanala, by Sirnhitnna Bupet 
of family, dated in the year of the em oi Yudishtara 

Ids. As the Christian era, according to the usual reckoning of the 
Brahmans, commences in the 3102 year of Yudishtara, this inscrip- 
tion \v'.as made 4733 years ago. 

Another very ancient inscription, but following the other at a 
great interval, is also at the temple of Maducanata. It is dated in 
the year Jeya of the era of Vicrama <)6, in the reign of Yicrama Dit- 
iya. This answers to the 3.gth year of our Lord. 

The next most ancient inscription, of which he gave me a copy, 
is at Balagami, a place south-east from hence in the Mysore terri- 
tory. 1 udishtara, or Dharma Raya, tlwelt at it one year; and affer- 
Avards, during the reign of Vira Belalla, it Avas for some time the 
capital of Karnata. The ruins are said to contain an immense num- 
ber of inscriptions. IhAUA of these are dated in the reign of Yudish- 
tara ; and the others are all in tlie reigns of ./«w princes, Avho, 
early in this according to Madti TAnga, expelled the fol- 

lowers of the Vedas, and till the time ot' Sankara, and Rant' Amija, 
continued to be the governing poAver. The inscription of Avliich I 
am now treating contains a grant of lands to the goddess Renuca, 
mother of Parasu Rama, Her temple is, hoAvcver, situated at Chan- 
dra-gupty. The date is in the year of Sal. yo, or ri. D. 16-f, in the 
reign of Trenetra Cadumba. I have many doubts concerning the 
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CHAPTER antiquity of this inscription. It is said to mention, that, before the 
time of this Trenetra Cadumba, there had been fourteen Caduniba 
March 16 . Rdyas, and twenty -one of the family of i\\Q Barbaraha ; and that 
after him there would be seven Cadumba Rajas, and Vira Bojah 
Vassundara, a Raja, who, according to the Brahmans, has not yet 
appeared, but who is soon to come, and who, after having expelled 
all Mdenchas and other infidels, is to restore the true worship in 
all parts of Bharata-khanda. When I stated, that the inscription 
must have been written after the last of the twenty-one Jtantri 
Cadumba Rajas mentioned by Ramuppa, as their exact number is 
specified in the writing, my doubts by no means discomposed the 
Hindu antiquary ; he said, that this matter could have easily been 
ascertained by prophecy ; and, in order to remove my doubts, 
showed me a list of monarchs extracted from the eighteen Puranas, 
in which the Mussulman kings of Delhi were mentioned. Any reply 
to this could only have given offence ; but the circumstance shows, 
that either these books usually attributed to Vyha are of recent 
fabrication, or liave suffered gross interpolations. 

Madu Linga was, however, so far from looking upon the power 
of foretelling future events as a proof of supernatural authority de- 
rived from divine favour, that he gave me a copy of an inscription 
on stone, tvhich also came from Balagami, and which he says is pro- 
phetical, and yet acknowledges that it was composed by a Jain 
Guru, who by intense study had acquired the art of prophecy. A 
copy of what is said to be the prophetical part of this inscription 
I delivered with the others; the Madu Linga did not 

think worth copying. The prophecy he applies to the success of 
the British arms in India ; and says, that before the year of Sal. 
1900, the English are to possess the whole country from the snowy 
mountains, to Ramh-amram. The author of the inscription in ques- 
tion is said to have been Muru Jamadeya, Guru to Maha Sholia, or 
Sholun Raja, a Jain prince, who was sovereign king of the five great 
divisions of the world. He lived since the time oi Salivahanam; 
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and my antiquary relates many extraordinary things of this infidel 
prince, and of his unbelieving Guru. lam at a great loss to account 
for this circumstance, as Madu Linga is apparently a zealous woi'- 
shipper oi' Siva. I can only account for it by supposing, that he is 
inwardly a Jain, which does not prevent him from worshipping the 
Linga as a representation of a Devata. However that may be, he 
gravely relates, that SIwlia lldja permitted none of his subjects to 
die till they were a hundred years old; and also, that his Guru one 
day, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, told the sun to stop, and the 
luminary immediately obeyed. After three hours the Guru allowed 
it to set, which it accordingly did at the usual time by a sudden 
movement to tlic west. The inscription in question was composed 
by Muru Jamadeya, that, when the prophecies in it came to be 
fulfilled, all future ages might have evident proof of his learning. 

Another inscription is engraven on a stone at the teniple of Tala~ 
Usxcara in Ilanagul, a place in the Savanuru district (Taluc),.\>\nc\\ 
is probably the of Major Rennell. The date is involved in 

the conceit of a couplet, but was interpreted to be Sal. 1130, being 
the year .Jeya. The reigning prince is Cadumha Raya, and must 
have been a descendant of the Jeantri Cadumba monarchs, who 
even then retained a portion of their <iominions. 

The next inscription is at a place called Cupatura, w'hich lies east 
from Bajiawdsi. It is dated Aniinda Sal. 1297 ( A. D. 137f)j iit the 
reign of Vira Ruca Raya of liasinaxvali, which is the Saniski'it name 
of Anagundi, a city on the bank of the Tunga-bhadru, opjjositc to 
Vijaya-nagara. 

The next inscription is engraven on a stone at a Jain temple 
(Rusty) in the same place, Cupatura. It is dated in Sal. 1337, 
which, as I before mentioned, is probably an error of the copyist 
for 1437 ; as it is in the reign of Achuta Raya, Narasingha Raya, 
and Krishna Raya. 

It would appear, that until about this period the Jain in these 
parts continued numerous. Among other proofs, I may mention 
VoL. HI, Hh 
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oj)e!i part of 
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siires. 


that a valuation of all the country between Nagara and Vereda, 
both incliidecl, and said to have been made by the orders of Krishna 
Rni/aru, appears to have been conducted by a Jain officer, Gopa 
Gauda. This valuation is engraved on stone at Balagami, or Bala~ 
gavi; and a copy of it, which I procured from Madu Linga, accom- 
panies the other inscriptions. 

Tiie next inscription is in a temple at Banawdsi, and is dated 
Paradavi, Sal. 1474, in the reign of Vencatadri Deva Maha Raya. 

The last inscription also is engraven on a stone at Banawdsi, and 
dated Vilumbi of SaL 1501, in the reign of Imtidy Arasuppa Nayaka 
oi Sudha, which confirms the chronology of the Gwn/ of that family 
in the account A\'hich he gave me while I was at their capital'. 

Having assembled the cultivators in presence of the officers of 
government, they gave me the following account of the state of 
agriculture ; which may -be considered as applicable to the eastern 
and more open parts of Soonda. 

Every village has a difi'erent measure for grain : that in use here 
is as follows : 

One Candaca contains 20 Bidtas ; 1 Bulla 4 Seers. The Seer, when 
heaped as usual, contains 767 cubical inches. The Candaca, there- 
fore, is e(jual to 2-fVVo bushels. By this Candaca, the farmers esti- 
mate the seed and produce ; but they sell rough rice by another, 
the Bulla of which is equal to 80 Seers, or which contains 5bVW 
bushels. The value of this at present is 6 Pagodas, wliich is at th? 
rate of lOyoV pence, a bushel. Rice again, when freed from the 
husk, is sold by a Candaca whose Bulla contains 32 Seers, or which 
is equal to 225: bushels. I'liis at present sells for 6';^ Pagodas, or 25 
Rupees ; which is at the rate of 2 j. Q^d. the bushel, and is said to 
be higher than the price at Seringapatam. The difterence of price 
shows the enormous expense Avhich attends the operation of re-t 
moving the husks, owing to the ignorance of mechanism among 
the natives ; for only one half of rough rice consists of husk. 

Here, and all tow ard the east side of Soonda Rdyada, the great 
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objectof cultivation is rice ; as toward the west the farmers are chiefly CHAPTER 

occupied with plantations. I measured two fields, in order, if pos- 

sible, to ascertain the rate of seed and produce, but without getting 

any thing satisfactory. By measuring a great extent an average 

may be struck, as lias been done by Mr. Ravenshaw ; but it will be 

found, that some fields are alleged by the cultivators to require 

one half less seed than others of equal extent. Great allowances 

must be made, in a point even of such importance, to the ignorance 

of the fanners ; but still I do not suppose them to be so grossly 

inattentive, as to make such a difference in the seed actually sown. 

I rather suppose, that what they call a Candaca's sowing has nothing 
to do with the real quantity of seed, which is concealed with a view 
of lowering their burthens. One of the fields which I measured 
contained 72, CyS square feet for the nominal Candaca, which is at 
the rate of ly’oVo bushel an acre. The other field was at the rate of 
48,749 square feet a Candaca, or at bushels an acre. These fields 
were contiguous, anti the tlifference appeared to me to have arisen 
from tw'o plots of iCt/yy ground having been stolen into the first, 
which in the revenue accompts was .still kept at its original rate of 
sowing, but actually required more seed. As a foundation for cal- 
culation, I therefore prefer the last measured field. 

The rains arc not so heavy as to the westwartl ; but, in ordinary 
seasons and a moist soil, are sufficient to bring to maturity a crop 
of rice that requires six months to ripen. Where the soil is very 
absorbent, small tanks are formed, to keep a supply for a few' days 
that may occasionally happen to be w'ithout rain. A few of the 
highest fields are cultivated with a kind of rice that ripens in three 
months; but the natives here consider as totally useless much 
land that might be easily formed into terraces, like the Mackey 
land of Kankana, and of which the soil is apparently good. The 
rice ground never gives two crops of rice in one year, although, by 
means of tanks, a constant succession of crops might be o|)tained 
from the lower parts of the vallies. This kind of laud is divided 
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into two sorts ; the SorUy or low fields ; and the Bisu, or higher 
ones. Both are cultivated in the same way, and the only difference 
is in the quantity of produce. 

The six months rices are cultivated on the low fields (Soru); and 
on the best of the higher land (Bisuj; and are the following ; 

Doda Honasu. 

Sana Honasu. 

Miliary. 

Cari Chinna Calli. 

Salt Butta. 

Mota JIuUiga. 

Sidu Salt. 

Asidi Butta. 

Chinta Bunny, All these are large grained. 

Sana Butta, a small grain, and rather more valuable than the 
others ; but it is found to answer on very few soils. Experience 
shows, that certain fields agree best with certain kinds of rice, and 
each is of course sown with the kind only that gives most return. 
The natives have no rule to ascertain this a priori ; and when anew 
lield is brought into cultivation, they must find it out by experience. 
The manner of cultivating these kinds of rice is as follows. Imme- 
diately after harvest, the field is ploughed lengthwise and across. 
(The plough of this place is delineated in Plate XXVI. Fig. 71). The 
clods are then broken by drawing over the field an instrument 
named Coradu, which is yoked to a pair of oxen, and is represented 
in Plate XXIX. Fig. ' 72 . The field is then allowed to rest exposed 
to tne air until the month preceding the summer solstice, or until 
the rains commence, when its soil is loosened by the hoe drawn by 
oxen and called Ileg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75)", and the seed 
is .soun without preparation by means of a Curigy, or drill (Plate 
XXVI. Fig. 73). The four bills of this implement are secured by 
bolts of in n [ assing through a beam, to which the yoke-rope is 
fastened. The perforations, for the seed to pass through from the 
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cup, are an inch in diameter ; so that tlic seed must fall v'^ory tiiick. CilAPri'.R 
After having been sown, the field is manured with cow-dung, and 
smoothed with tha Coradu. The water is allowed to run otf as it March i6. 
falls. Eight days after having been sown^ the field is hoed with 
the Cuntay, which kills the weeds without injuring the seed that 
is then just beginning to sprout. Eight days afterwards the young 
rice is four inches high, and the field is hoed between the drills 
with a hoc drawn by oxen, and called Hariy, or Nir ('untay, which 
is delineated in Plate XXVIII. Eig. 76*. This kills tlic grass, and 
throws the earth toward the drills. After this, a bunch of prickly 
Bamboos is yoked to a pair of oxen, and the driver stands on a 
plank above the thorns, to give them weight. This is drawn over 
the field, and removes the grass without injuring the corn. When 
this is si.x inches high, if there be rain, the water is confined, and 
the field is kept inundated ; but, if the weather should be dry, the 
field must again be hoed with the llavly Cuntay, ami harrowed with 
the bunch of Bamboos. Whenever the (ield begins to be inundated, 
it must be again hoed with the same implement, and smoothed with 
the Coradii, whicli acts in some measure like a rolling-stone. At 
the end of the third month, the field is drained, and the weeds are 
removed. The water is again confined ; but in fifteen days, if more 
Avccds spring up, the field must be again drained and cleaned: this, 
however, is not always necessary. In the fifth month, a grass, much 
resembling rice, comes up, and must be carefully removed with a 
knife. In the seventh month the crop is reaped, and the straw is 
cut close bv the ^rouml. For three davs it is allowed to remain on 
the field in handfulls. It is then thrown into loose heaps, and after- 
wards tied up in small sheaves, which are stacked on some airy 
place; and in the course of three months it is trodden out by the 
feet of oxen. All this time there is seldom any rain; and even 
when any comes, it seldom injures the reaped corn. The grain 
is always preserved in the husk, and beaten out as wanted for 
use. Any omission in these steps of cultivation produces a great 
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CHAFER diminution of the produce. Ten seeds, the farmers say, is a good 
crop on low land, and 7 seeds on the higher fields called Bim. At 

March i6. agj.g jjjg former produces 25j bushels, worth 

1/. 1^. l^d.\ and of the latter, ITtV bushels, worth nearly 15 j. l^d. 
The officers of revenue say, that the produce is about a fifth part 
more. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed upon what either 
party say ; as all the officers have either lands of their own, or have 
relations who are deeply interested. 

The kind of rice that is sown on the more elevated parts of the 
(Bisu) high land, and which ripens in three months, is called Va- 
rangully. The grain is of the same value with the others. Its 
cultivation is similar, only it is sown eight days later, and all the 
steps of the operation must succeed each other more rapidly. The 
produce is from five to seven seeds. 

Sugar-cane. Sugar-cane is raised on the rice-ground, but in very small quan- 
tities, and the whole is made into Jagory. The ground fit for it 
must have a Tank containing water enough to irrigate the field 
twice after it has been planted, and once before the crop is reaped. 
The kind used is culled the Hulocabo, or straw cane ; and it is the 
same with the Maracaho of Bangalare. It is planted in the second 
month after tlie W'inter solstice, and is cut within the year. 1400 
canes give a Maund of Jagory, and a Candaca of laud will produce 
21,000 canes, or 15 Maunds of 44 Seers, each weighing 24 elephant 
Dubs, The produce of an acre, by this account, is only about 357 lb. 
of Jagory. Some people allow the cane to grow up again from the 
roots, and thus get what m Jamaica h called a crop oi Ratoons. 
This produces only half of the above mentioned quantity of Jagory, 
Between every two crops of sugar must intervene two of rice, 
which are as productive as usual. 

At Banaw&si, no second crop of any kind is taken from the rice 
ground. 

Sterility of In the eastern parts of Soonda, a very small quantity of the grains 
called dry is cultivated, but none toward the west. This cultivation 
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was formerly much more extensive; but the rice ground being CHAFED 
most profitable, and the whole even of that not being cultivated, 
owing to a want of people and stock, the dry-field is of course tfi- 

much neglected. The fields used for dry grains are not levelled. 

I have already said, that all over the Rayada, even in its western 
parts, there is a great extent of land apparently fit for the pi:rpose ; 
but the natives allege, that they find by experience, that the grain 
will thrive only in particular spots. Experience is their sole guide ; 
they have no rule by which they can at sight discriminate the 
barren from the fertile land. I am inclined to think, that this is 
one of the absurd notions prevalent among all unskilful farmers; 
and that in a well watered country, such as this is, wherever the soil 
is not rocky, or the land too steep, it will be found productive. 

A certain field having been found by experience fit for the cul- Cultivation 
tivation of Ragy, the following succession' of crops in three years fit for 
is taken from it; IIu/s' Ellu, Ragy, fallow. 

A month before or after midsummer, according as there is rain, Huts' FMuy 
the ground is ploughed three times, and smoothed twice with the 
Coradu before mentioned. The month following the autumnal cqui- Roxl>. 
nox, the seed of the Huts' EUu is sown broad-cast, ploughed in, 
and the field is then smoothed with the same implement. The seed 
is sown twice as thick as that of Ragy. It ripens in two months, 
and produces five seeds. 

Next year, in the month preceding the summer solstice, the field Uagy, or tlio 
is ploughed M'ith the first rain. Eight days afterwards it gets a curxa^ 
second ploughing. On or about the Ifith day it is smoothed with 
the same implement, and two or three days afterwards it is ploughed 
a third time. After another interval of two or three days, furrows, 
at a span's distance, are drawn throughout the field. The seed of 
the Ragy is then mixed with some cow-dung; and at a span’s dis- 
tance from each other, small lumps of the mass, containing from 
eight to twenty seeds, are dropt into the furrows. The field is then 
smoothed with the Cvradu before mentioned. In about fifteen days 
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CHAPTER afterwards, when the plants are four or five inches high, the field 
is hoed with the Cuntay, and afterwards harrowed with the bunch 
Match i6'. of prickly Bamboos. About fifteen days afterwards, the intervals 
between tlie drills are ploughed, and the field is again smoothed 
with the Coradu. In five months the Bagy comes to maturity, and 
produces 20 fold. In this, the greatest im])erfection, besides the 
usual want of proper implements, is the neglect of manure. I mea- 
snrctl a field, said to sow one C’olaga and a halfof and found 
it to contain 33,5 16 square feet. An acre at this rate sows about 
-jVo parts of a bushel, and produces about 5- bushels of Ragy. 
Its produce of Huts' Ellu is half tliat of Ragy, and the seed is 
double. 


Cultivation 

ol tliy field 
tor Um sc 

gram. 


Haruluy or 
JtiidRiis pal- 
ma Christ i. 


By experience, other fields are found fit for the cultivation of 
Huruli, or Horse-gram; and Harulu, or the Ricinus. These are 
cultivated in a similar rotation of Huruli, Harulu, and fallow. 
Sometimes both crops consist of the Harulu, 

For Harulu, the field is ploughed four times in the month pre- 
ceding and the two months following the summer solstice. At the 
same time it is twice smoothed with the Coradu above mentioned. 


In the last of these months furrows arc drawn throughout the field 
at one cubit's distance, and crossing each otlier at right angles. 
In each intersection are placed two seeds, and the whole is again 
smoothed with the same implement. On the tenth day the plants 
come up; on the fifteenth the intervals between the rows must be 
hoed with the Cuntay. The plant does not rise above two cubits 
liigh, and produces four seeds. The crop season continues during 
the two months preceding the winter solstice. The oil is extracted 
entirely by boiling, and four Seers of seed give one of oil, but with 
the seed the measure is heaped. The oil is used for medicine and 
fur the lamp. After the Harulu comes a fallow. 

Huruli, Then in the month preceding the summer solstice the field is 

nDoik/m’ ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu. In the month pre- 
bijiorus. ceding the autumnal equinox, the field is again ploughed, sowm 
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broad-casf, and smoothed with the same implement. In three CHAPTER 

XVII 

months the grain ripens, and three seeds are reckoned a good 

crop. March itf. 

A field said to sow 3 Seers of Huruli, and 3jof Harulii. measured Small value 
24,730 square feet. The seed required for an acre will be of Hu- ground. 
ruli iVo parts of a bushel, and the produce parts of a bushel, or 
deducting seed Horse gram sells here at 15 Seers for the 

Rupee, or for 3 j. d\d. a bushel. The value of the produce of an 
acre, deducting the seed, is therefore about 1 j. The seed of 

Harulu required for an acre will be xVoV parts of a bushel, pro- 
ducing -pfoV parts of a bushel. 

The cattle of are of a rather larger breed than those of Cattle. 

Kankana or Haiga ; but they are greatly inferior to those of the 
country to the eastward, whence many are brought for the plough. 

Buffaloes are here more used than oxen. There are in Soonda no 


sheep, goats, swine, nor asses, and very few horses. In the dry 
season, that is, from the month preceding the shortest day, until 
the summer solstice, the cattle are fed on straw, and that of Ragy 
is preferred to that of rice. In the two months following the sum- 
mer solstice, while there is much labour going forward, the cattle 


are alloxced hay made of the soft grass which grows on the little 
banks separating the rice-fields : that of the hills is considered as 
totally useless. For the milch cattle the hay is boiled, and mixed 
with the bran of rice. During the three remaining months the 
cattle are allowed to pasture. 

In the dry weather, the cattle arc folded on the fields; in the Mnmue. 
rainy season they are taken within doors, and as a manure for the 
fields their dung is collected, and mixed with ashes, and the soil 
of the firmer’s house. Those who have no gardens allow no litter; 
but the Haiga Brahmans, for the use of their gardens, litter the 
cattle at one season with fresh leaves, and at another with dry grass. 


The two manures thus formed are kept separate, and applied to 
Vo;.. III. I i 
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Teaures. 


Land-tax. 


different purposes. A want of attention to manure is a striking 
feature in the grain farmer? '■'f ISooniJa. 

All the arable land in Soonda is considered as the property of the 
government ; but the value of every estate is fixed ; and so long 
as a tenant pays his rent, it is not customary to turn either him or 
Ills heirs out of their possessions. It is true, that he cannot transfer 
his right to occupy tlie farm by sale, but he may transfer it by 
^Votay) mortgage to any person (Aduvacara) who will advance 
money. There are two kinds of mortgage. In the one the Adu- 
’vacara advances nearly the value of the property, cultivates it, and 
pays the taxes. This loan is made fora stipulated time ; and, when 
that expires, the money must be repaid. If the mortgagee has neg- 
lected the weeding, arbitrators will fix a certain reduction to be 
made from the debt, on account of the injury which his neglect has 
done to the property. He can claim nothing on the score of im- 
provement; indeed, a field, once regularly brought into cultiva- 
tion with rice, is supposed to be incapable of farther amelioration. 
The other mortgage is, where the tenant borrows money on his 
land, and gives a bond, stating that he has borrowed so much money 
on such and such lands at such an interest, generally from 1^ to 2 
per cent, per mensem, and that he will pay the interest monthly, and 
at such a period will repay the capital. The mortgager in this case 
continues to cultivate the lands and to pay the taxes. If he cannot 
discharge the debt w'hen it becomes due, the mortgagee takes the 
land, pays the revenue, and keeps the profits for the interest ; but it 
is always redeemable by the original tenant, should his cireumstances 
ever enable him to repay the debt. 

The revenue is paid entirely in money, at from one to four Ru- 
pees \tov [\\e. Cundaca, according to the old valuation ; but in some 
places the quantity sown is double of what is rated in the revenue 
accompts. The reason assigned for this is, that such lands are poor. 
The dry-field pays no revenue whatever ; but a certain quantity is 
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annexed to each estate of rice-land, as an encouraerement for tlie CHAPTER 

® XVII, 

farmer. Of the two fields that I measured, one paid at tnc rate 
2 Rupees, and the other at the rate of 2^^^ Rupees an acre ; the 
first equal to 4^. O^d,, and the last to 5s. The gross produce 

I have already stated, on the report of the farmers, to be worth 
from 15^. to 1/. l5. an acre. This calculation, and the custom of 
lending money on mortgage, are a clear proof that the tax is mo- 
derate, and that enough of the property remains with the actual 
cultivator, not only as a reward for Jiis trouble, but to render his 
land a valuable property. 

A farmer who has five ploughs is esteemed a rich man. . With Sizeoffarms. 
these he must keep six men and six women, and ten labouring 
cattle ; and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional la- 
bourers. Farmers, who are not Brdhmans, unless their farms be 
large, work the whole with their own families ; but rich men must 
hire servants, or keep slaves; and, to hold their plough, Brahmans 
must always have people of the low casts. This is a kind of work 
that even allaiga Brahman will not perform. 

A man slave gets daily 2 Seers of rough rice, or yearly 

about 26 bushels worth - - £' 1 2 0|- 

A handkerchief, a blanket, and piece of Cloth worth 
2 Rupees - - - - 0 4 0^ 

A Pagoda in money - - - - 0 8 0|: 

Six CVWflcfls of rough rice at harvest - 0 14 6 


Condition of 
the slaves. 


2 8 

The women get one piece of cloth annually, and a 
meal of ready dressed victuals on the days that they 
work, which may amount annually to - - 0 8 1 

Hired men get four iSt’cr.s of rough rice a day, worth less than Wanes of 
three half-pence. tree men. 

The farmers say, that, with a stock of six ploughs, a man can “f 

cultivate thirteen Candacas of land. The officers of government vaicd lyooe 

plough. 
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Mr. Read's 
account of 
this part of 
his district. 


say, that three for a plough is the common reckoning; 

but even this cannot be received, unless \vc suppose the ground 
more productive than the faru.^rs confc.ss. For, supposing all the 
eighteen Candacas to be of a good quality, and to protluce ten seeds, 
the whole value of the crop would be 21 1. 15^. 2</.; and the support 
of six men and women slaves, not to mention seed, rent, cattle, See. 
See. would come to 16/. 1<)^. 9d. The people here are far from 
taking any extraordinary trouble with their lands ; and, 1 should 
suppose, cultivate with a similar stock as much as is done in Bengal, 
where about seven acres may be considered as the usual rate of 
work for one plough. We may, therefore, allow between thirty and 
forty Candacas at least for six ploughs, oi double that which the 
officers of revenue stated. 

Being now about to enter the territories of the Mysore Raja, I 
shall conclude what I have to say concerning Soonda, with .pxtracts 
from Mr. Read’s ansrvers to my queries, which have been collected 
M'ith great precision and ability from the reports of the native 


officers. 


Soil, Air. Read states the proportion of sterile and prodirctive lands, 

in the four districts (Talucs) of Soonda, in the following proportions, 
supposing each to be divided into a huruhed parts. 


Tallies* 

Land capable of cuUivation. 

Sterile lands. 

Supa 

- 

12 

• 88 

Soonda, or Sudha 

- 

16 

84 

Banamisi 

- 

20 

80 

Billighy 

- 

SO 

80 


Proilacc of The produce of the waste lands Mra Read states as follows. The 
wastelands. ]\faunil weighs C4 t''oVH^* and is divided into 40 Seers. 
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Taluc, 

Sandal 

wood 

irccs. 

Teak 

trees* 

Shsa 

trees. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honey. 

Annual 
produce 
of wax. 

1 Anna a 
produce of 
wild cin- 
namon. 

1 Annual 
produce 
of Cabob 
China. 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

Supa - - . - 

2097 

394.495 

■0 

C 

Maunds. 
33 23 

Maunds, 

49 a 

Maunds. 
15 30 

Maunds* 
5 10 

Maunds. 

Sootida, or Sudha 

1718 

HiJ9 

171^ 

8 

7 

•29 2 H 

2 0 

j 

0 

— 

Bauaw'fsi - - - 

3812 

Si) 

306‘9 

11 

24 

3 J3 

— 

- 

. — 

Uiillghy - • - 

52o(i 

— 

34 

— 

— 


43 

0 

34 

8 

Total - 

00 

396'! 13 

64588 


X4 

72 7| 

17 30* 

49 10 

34 

8 
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I know that wild pepper is collected iu the Soonda Taluc, but it p^pp^j, 
has not been reported to Mr. Read. Tlie report of the Marattah 
merchants, I look upon as decisive, that it is not of so little value 
as interested persons have endeavoured to represent to the collector. 

The Tahsildan have reported, that nearly the whole of the arable . , . 

« (It** •• Al IftllQS# 

lands are now cultivated ; which is in direct opposition to both 
what I heard and what I saw. 

The number of sugar-canes cut annually amount to 6,2^)0,40^, 
which should produce about 4471 Mamids, of about 30 lb, each. 

Dry grains are chielly cultivated in Supa ; and about one twen- 
tieth part of the aralile land there is employed for that purpose. 

The cultivation of gardens has decreased about a third since the 
year 1754, when it is supposed that they were in the greatest pos- 
sible prosperity. 
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CHAPTER The stock employed in the country at present, according to Mr, 
XVII. Read, is. 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Taluc, 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total, 

IJuduIoos 
old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
>(>iing. 

1111 

1 f 1 1 

2348 

1709 

804 

1407 

£043 

389 

454 

36*0 

4391 

2098 

1258 

1767 

8992 

3115 

3658 

1760 

19882 

12234 

7818 

7515 

Total - 

6'26B 

1 3246 

9514 

17525 1 

47449 


Population. Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 


Tallies, 

Houses, of which tlie following are 
occupied by 

Slaves. 

Total 

Christians. 

Mussulmans, 

•<2 

':3 

Sn. 

CC) 

Sivahhaciars, 


Supa - - - - 

6929 

87 

515 

1116 

780 

87 

348 

Soonda - - - 

3396 

4 

178 

2013 

417 

21 

61 

Banawhi - - 

2729 

— 

57 

845 

295 

40 

— 

Billighy - - - 

2593 

— 

50 

'2* 

433 

14 

S6 

Total - 

15647 

91 

8004568 

1 

1925 

162 

1 


Commerce. The exports and imports by land are very considerable, as may 
be seen by the accompanying Statement. The former amount to 
Rupees 0,63, S33 i and the latter to 1,08,045. The Rupee is worth 
nearly 





Statement shewing the Average annual Quantity of Goods imported and exported in the northern Division of 

Camra and Soonda by Land, 1800 - 1 . 
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Karnes of the Articles. 

Citinamon 

Bastard ditto (Cassia J 
Brimstone 

Saltpetre 

Cuddakah (a seed) 
Sundry Curry-stuffs 
Coco-nut 

Toddy (palm wine) 

Iron bars 
iion pots 

Ploughshares 

Bill hooks 

Coir (cordage made of 

coco-nut) 

While thread 

Silk ditto 

Silk 

Broadcloth 

Sundry cloths 

Black Cumlics (blanket 
Salt*fisb 

Red paint 

Tobacco 

Jagoru (inspissated jui( 
of sugar-cane) 
Ckunam (lime) 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 


CHAFl’ER 

XVII. 


i\Iarch 18 . 
Api'Paraiice 
of the coun- 
try. 

Chandra- 

guti. 


I Sth Marc/t. — I entered the territory of the Mysore R6j&, and 
went to Chandra- gupti. The country through which I passed is 
level, and would appear to have been at one time almost entirely 
cultivated. A great part of it is now overgrown with trees, which 
have not yet had time to arrive at a great height. Chandra- gupti, 
or Chandra- gut i, is also called simply Guti; c^lxc. must therefore be 
taken to distinguish it from Giitti, a place of some note situated at 
a distance toward the north. It formed one of the first acqui- 
sitions of the house of Ikeri, and has a fort, which stands on a high 
peaked hill. The fable of the natives says, that this hill was 
formerly of an immense height, and prevented the moon from 
going round in her due course ; vdience the name of the place is 
derived. When the Raesha Jellasunda had defeated Krishna, that 
incarnation of the deity hid himself among the rocks of this hill. 
The enraged demon, not being able to discover the god, consumed 
the hill to its present size, very much to the satisfaction of the 
moon. It may perhaps be thought, that this fable may have arisen 
from a tradition of (the hill having been formerly a volcano. For 
my own part, I think that these stories are* so monstrous, that no- 
thing can be drawn from them, but a commiseration for the credu- 
lity of mankind. In times far posterior to those of Krisfma this was 
a place of great celebrity ; the town at the foot of the hill having 
been the residence of Trenetra Cadumba Raya, on the site of whose 
palace I am encamped. A well, and some faint traces of walls and 
buildings, still mark the spot. On the fall of this dynasty the place 
lost its consequence. About a hundred and fifty years ago, it suf- 
fered much from an invasion by a Mussulman named Seyd Assaripha, 
In the time of Hyder, Somashecara Nayaka, Polygar of BiUighy, 
destroyed it. Soon afterwards the commandant ( KiUadar ) betrayed 
the fort to Purseram ( Parasu-Rdma ) Bhoxv ; but seven months 
afterwards he was compelled to restore it. From that time the inha- 
bitants had no molestation, until the troubles occasioned by Dundia, 
who held it almost a month. It at present contains about 100 houses. 
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To the eastward of the hill Chandra- gupti, altliough much of the CHAPTER 
country is waste, it is in a better condition than Soonda. Much of 
it is under Ragy, which pays no revenue ; and between every two M»rcli is. 
crops the ground is allowed three years fallow. The natives allege neighbour-- 
that the soil is very poor. I have never seen stronger stubble, and 
to all outward appearance the soil is rich. I suspect that the prin- 
cipal defect is in the eultivators ; but without actual experiment, 
it would be rash to speak decidedly on the subject. 

About a coss north from Chandra-gupti is a hill producing iron Iron ore, 
ore, which is wrought to some extent. It is found in veins inter- 
mixed with Laterite, like the ore of Angada-puram in Malabar. The 
ore is of the same nature with what is usually smelted in the penin- 
sula; that is to say, it is a black sand ore, which here is congluti- 
nated by clay into a mass, and contains less extraneous matter than 
common. It is broken into small pieces, and the little masses of 
iron are picked out of the clay. Every mau employed in the work 
pays to government two Rupees, or about 4.v.; and they all have au 
equal share of the produce. There being no tax on the forges, is 
perhaps the reason why none are mentioned in the public accoinpts 
of this Rdyada, in which much iron is smelted. The workmen say, 
that in Billighy and Sudha, there is abundance of ore ; but in these 
districts there are no people who understand the process. 

The rock on which the fort is built is a white granite without Strata, 
observable strata, exactly like that of Jamal-dbad, and which is 
common throughout Ilaiga. The nature of the minerals there and 
here is indeed quite similar. 

In this district (Taluc ) there is some sandal-wood of a very good Sandalwood, 
quality. It grows on dry hard ground, tvhere of course the forest 
trees do not arrive at any great size. It is never planted, but grows 
from the seed which the birds disperse. In Hyder's government, in 
order to regulate the market properly, it was cut by the oHicers of 
revenue (Amildars); and, after having been divided into proper 
billets, was sold on the account of government. Purseram Bhow 
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CHAPTER 

XVII, 

'March 18 . 


March 19* 


cut all that he could, and the remainder was much injured by rent- 
ing it out to merchants. All that was good for any thing was cut 
last year; hut three years hence there will be some more fit for the 
market. The quantity procured last cutting was about 40 Candies, 
of ^0 Cutcha Maunds, each weighing about 9.6 lb. Its price is com- 
monly about SO Pagodas, or 120 Rupees, a. Candy. The follow ing is 
considered to be the proper management. The trees, after liaving 
been cut, are allowed to remain in the woods for one month. They 
are then taken into a house ; the white wood is removed, and the 
sandal, or heart, is cut into billets, and stored. The roots are dug 
up, and oil can be extracted from them, as well as from the chips, 
and the cuttings of the stem. All the persons who extract the oil 
are Mussulmans. 

19 th March . — I went three cosses to Suniicopa, or dry-ginger- 
village. The country through which I passed is by nature very 
fine; and the trees, by which much of it is overgrown, arc low, a 
proof of its not having been long waste. The fields have never 
been enclosed, and the cultivation of dry grains is not at all under- 
stood, the ground being cultivated once only in four years. The 
rice grounds are tolerably well occupied. It probably would an- 
swer good purposes to bring here, from Priya-pattana, a colony to 
cultivate Car' Ragy, ami to send thither a colony of Ilaiga Brdh- 
ynans, to form Betel-nut plantations. No tanks are required for the 
rice grounds; but in this district of Chandra-guti, there are many 
small ones, for the use of gardens. The rice lands suffer much 


from the inundations of the Varadd, which frequently sweep away 
the crops. Of course, those near the river let very low, 5 Candacas, 
or 300 Seers sowing, being only taxed at four Rupees. Where the 
inundations do not reach, the lands let at from two to four Rupees 
a Candaca. The natives acknowledge twelve seeds as the produce 


Malavarii, or 
Halaviars, 
and their go- 
rerntneat. 


of land which is properly laboured and manured. 

The most numerous class of inhabitants are Halepecas, whose 
customs I described while in Canara. There are also many of rather 
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a low class of Skvahhactars, called Malwoaru. or Makcwars. Most of CHifkPTER 
the Gaudaszxe. of this class ; and the father of Seddsha Nayaka v/as t 
a Malawar, the Gaudaoi' Kilidi. The people do not complain of the March 19. 
change of government from his descendants to Hyder ; but they 
say, that not above a tenth part of the inhabitants remain. This 
devastation was occasioned, first by a cruel invasion of the Marat- 
ta/is headed by the Peshzva, and afterwards by a sickness inflicted 
by the goddess Hamli. This appears to have been a remittent 
fever, a disease that is still very prevalent ; but of late its virulence 
has considerably abated. 

In this neighbourhood the village god is Nandi, or the bull on Worship of 

which Siva rides. He is also called the Baswa, and receives no 

sacrifices, which are held in abhorrence by the Sivabhactar chiefs 

... Suktis. 

(Gaudas), 'ihc. Halepecas and IFhaUiaru offav bloody sacrifices to 

Marima, and the other Saktis, but have no temj)les. The votaries 

go to the side of some river, put up a stone which represents the 

deity, and offer it the blood. From this worship the Sivabhaclars 

entirely abstain ; and under their government the temples of the 

Saktis were called Butagallu Champadi, or devil’s huts, a name which 

the Mussulmans did not change. 

£Oth March. — I went three cosses to Kilidi. The greater part of March 20. 
the country is pretty level; but the higher grounds seem to be ofthecoun- 
entirely neglected, although the soil is in general apparently good. 

Most of the trees arc small, owing to their being young; but in places 
where they are aged, they have grown to a large size, and support 
pepper vines. Tippoo prohibited the produce of these from being 
gathered, and of course the woods supporting them were neglected ; 
but some pains having last year been bestoAved, there is now a toler- 
able crop. In the neighbourhood of Kilidi are many gardens of Jreca 
palms, in which pepper is raised ; but among the Arecas neither Betel- 
fe^nor cardamoms are cultivated. The .^recaj are planted wherever 
there is a supply of water, without regard to the exposure ; but they 
are sheltered from the west and south by several rows of trees. 
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CHAPTER I liere found a Br&hrnan, named Bayluru Dwuppn, whose ancestors 
/ have been the hereditary v'riters of the chronicles of the Kilidi 
March 20. family. He engaged to give me the family book, called Kilidi Raya 
the ArfiVi Paditti. It is in the old dialect and character of Karnata, and con- 

lainily. tains 400 Slokams, or distichs ; for, like all the other works of any 
note among the Hindus, it is poetical. He afterwards forwarded a 
copy of the work to Purnea, who was so good as to add a translation 
into the modern language and character, and both of them have 
been delivered to the Bengal government. The family of the his- 
toriographer enjoyed an Euam, or free land, to the amount of sixty 
Pagodas a year. 

Froni some particulars explained to me out of this historical poem 
it would appear, that its chronology dill'crs considerably from that 
of Ramuppa. The Kilidi family were originally hereditary chiefs 
(Gaudas) of five or six villages in this neighbourhood, and were 
Sivabhactars of the Alalaxava cast. Bhadraconda, tlie son of Jlasxo'- 
uppa Gauda, entered into the service of Krishna Rdyui'it, who gave 
him the name of .St'<4AyA’rt and conferred on him the here- 

ditary government of some districts in the year Sal, 1422, being 
Sidarty. Kilidi continued the seat of government, until Sal. 1436 
only. From ikeri it was remove<l to Bidderuru, in Sal. 1568 (A. D. 
164F)* yiru Magi, the last princess of the house of Kilidi, or Ikeri, 
says Dwuppa, allowed her adopted sons no power. She put the first 
to death when he was twenty-four years old, because he presumed 
to interfere with her intrigues. Soon afterwards Medicarey Nuyaka, 
Rdjd of Chalrakal, took a young man, a weaver by cast, and brought 
him up as Basw' -uppa Ndyaka, the murdered prince. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was not able to make any advantage of the young 
man’s claims, he lent him to Hyder, who espoused the cause of the 
weaver with much seeming earnestness, and carried him about with 
great pomp. He accompanied the pretender through the whole 
country, merely as an ally ; and, Viru Magi being detested on ac- 
count of her criminal life, many of the commandants of fortresses 
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were influced to deliver up their chari^c to the pretended CHAPTER 

• • * * • XVII 

uppa. These were immediately garrisoned with the troops of his 

friend Hpder. The princess, conscious of the. detestation in which March 20. 
she was held, retired v/itli lier adopted son Somashecara to a strong 
liold Jiamcd Bcltilla Raya J)u)'gn, and left her capital in charge of 
the Delawai, or prime minister, named Virnpadruppa. On the ap- 
proach n( Jlyder and the pretender, the pcoj)le oi' Jiidderuru deserted, 
and the Mussulman took possession without trouble. He laid siege 
to Belalla Rdya Durga, and after some time took the princess 
(Rany) and her adopted son prisoners. Thence he returned' to the 
capital, on which he bestowed his own wama Ilyder Nagara ; and, 
disguise being no longer necessary, he began to treat the pretender 
with the utmost contempt, and at length induced the young man 
to (juarrcl with him, by taking his favourite dancing girls, who by 
intercourse with a jMussulnian were dcfded. Immediately after the 
rupture, the pretender, the princess, and lier a(lo|)ted son, were sent 
to Aladhu-git'i. Soon afterwards they were relieved by tlic Ma- 
rattahfi, who altogether neglected tlie pretender, and, knowing the 
weakness of his claims, dismissed him. Tlic princess died on the 
road to Bodiiah oi' -d j)ain in lier bowels; but the Alarattnhs, with a 
view of taking advantage of liis claims, carried tlic son to their 
capital. The people here do not know what has been his fate, and 
seem very little interested about tlic matter, d'lie pretender, being 
in absolute want, apjilied to Jlyder, who gave him free lands to the 
amount of I'JO Pagodas a year, or 40 Rupees a month, lie left two 
sous, who on tile fall of Scrhigapatapi collected a rabble, and hegaii 
to plunder in the neighbourhood of llossodary (IVostara of our 
maps, I suppose). They were soon taken by a party of Britisli 
troops, and were iumiediately lianged as lawless robbers. 

Seddsiva built a fort at Kilidi, wliieh continued to be gurrisonetl AO/zV/;, and 
till the time of IJydcr. The town never was large, and the only SttUhii 'a. 
remarkable building is a temple oi' Isiaa'ii, wliich ISeddsiva erected 
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by orders of the god, who appeared to him in a dream. As a curio- 
sity, I was shown the pit whence Seddsiva dug out a treasure, and a 
March 20. the commencement of his great fortune. To this he was 

conducted by uNaga, or hooded serpent, sent for the purpose by 
some propitious deity. While Seddsiva was asleep in a field, the 
Naga came, and shaded bis head from the sun by raising up as an 
umbrella its large flat neck. The young man was awaked by a 
shriek from his mother, who, in looking after her son, found him 
under the power of the monster. He immediately started up to 
escape, but was opposed by the serpent, until he consented to 
follow it quietly, and was conducted to the place where the trea- 
sure was hid. Here the snake began to bite the ground, and make 
signs. At length Seddsiva, having dug into the earth, found a cave 
fdled with treasure, and containing a sword. Such are the fables 
by w’hich the Hindu chiefs endeavour to gain the admiration and 
respect of their countrymen, whose credulity indeed renders the 
means very adequate to the end proposed. 

March SI. March . — I went three cosses to /Am, through a country 

com-'*** entirely like that which I saw yesterday. Near Jkeri is a well-built 
merce. town, named Sugar, which at present is the residence of the chief 
of the district (Amildar). It stands on the southern bank of the 
Varadd, which is here a very small stream, as being near its source. 


Sugar has some merchants of property, who export to a considerable 
distance the produce of the country. The exports are pepper, 
ISetel-nut, and sandal wood ; about equal quantities of which go to 
the dominions of tlie Nabob of Arcot, and to the country south of 
tlie Krishna, lately ceded by the Nizam to the Company. The 
prices are highest in the last mentioned territory ; but the expenses 
and duties are in proportion. The returns from both countries are 
chiefly made in cloths, there being no manufactures in this neigh- 
bourhood. To Haiga the merchants of Sdgar send pepper, cloth, 
iron, and grain ; they receive from thence salt, coco-nuts, and Cut^ 
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or Terra Japonica. About one half of all the returns made to this 
country for its produce are in cash. The merchants say, that the 
sandal wood of the Ikeri R&yada is superior to that of either the M"ch2i. 
south or east. They acknowledge the inferiority of thtir Betel-nut. 
According to the report of the custom-house, the quantity of Betel- 
nut exported annually from S&gar is about 8000 loads. That of 
pepper is about 500 loadc. The load is about 8 Maunds, or 196j lb. 

During the time Ikeri was the residence of the princes descended Ikcri. 
from Sedasiva, it was a very large place, and by the natives is said, 
in round numbers, and with the usual exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 100,000 houses. Like Sudha, its walls are of very great ex- 
tent, and form three concentric enclosures, rather than fortifications. 

It had also a citadel, hut of no great strength, which until eight or 
ten years ago continued to be garrisoned. Within it was the palace 
of the R(tj&, constructed of mud and timber, like those of Tippoo, 
and by no means a large building. The wooden work has been 
neatly carved, and covered with false gilding. The temple of Siva, 
where the town stood, is a large edifice, and is formed of stone 
brought from a great distance; but, as usual, it is destitute of either 
elegance or grandeur. It is now repairing, and workmen have been 
brought from Goa for the purpose ; even the Portuguese of India 
being more skilful artists than any that can be procured in this 
country. At Ikeri there remains no town, but the devastation has 
not been occasioned by any calamity. When the court removed to 
Bidderuru, the inhabitants willingly followed. Ikeri continued, 
however, to be the nominal capital ; the Rajas were called by its 
name, and the coins were supposed to be struck there, although in 
fact the mint was removed. 

So long as the government of the Sivabhact'ar family lasted, the Coms. 
coins continued to be called Ikeri Pagodas and Fanams. On the 
conquest, the name was changed, first by Hyder into Bahadury, and 
then by Tippoo into Sultany. The princes of Mysore never coined 
Pagodas; but Canterua Narasingha R&ya, the first of them who 
VoL. III. L I 
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chapter 

XV If. 


21 . 


acquired considerable power, coined gold Fanams, called after his 
name Canter' -raya Fanams, wljich we usually write Cautery. Ten 
of tin •sc formed a nominal Pagoda, which accomptants commonly 
use. On the fall of '/Vyj/ioo, the A/i/yo/’c government, liaving found 
it convenient to coin Pagodas of the same value with those before 


r,)r<'‘i(s of the 

C/tals, 


Soil. 


Account of 
the Marat^ 
tahs by tlic 
AmUdar. 


current, struck them at Mysore and Nagara, hut restored the old 
name of Ikeri. 

'I’hc district (Tuluc) extends to the bottom of the moun- 

tains, on the declivity of which are many woods that spontaneously 
produce pepper. These forests are said to he very unhealthy. 

The Amildar, who is a man of plain manners and good sense, says, 
that in this neighbourhood dry grains have been often tried, hut 
have always failed ; and that the goodness of the soil is merely appa- 
rent; for in general it is very shallow, and placed on a substratum 
of Laterile, which renders the soil above it very unproductive of 
grain. Even rice thrives ill, althougli the deepest and richest soils 
are reserved for its cultivation. It must he observed, that in all 
the countries where it is found the opinion of the unfitness of the 
soil for dry grains is prevalent. The Amildar makes a curious ob- 
servation. He saj’s, that in the country to the eastward the surface 
is covered with stones; hut under these there is a fine cool earth ; 
while here, the surface is earth, hut under that there is a dry rock 
which burns up every thing. It must, however, he observed, that 
the forests here arc greatly .su])erior to those farther east ; owing 
probably to the roots of trees being able to penetrate into the cre- 
vices of the rock, and t(i get at water, which is here generally 
lound at no great depth from the surface : hut to the eastward, 
before water can he procured, the wells must he dug to a consider- 
able depth. 

The Amildar says, that he was employed by i\\e Sultan in a diplo- 
matic capacity at Poonali when Sjringapatam was taken. He woid i 
have been successful in procuring assistance for his then master, 
had the dissensions among the Maruttah chiefs permitted them to 
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act. Scindia was tlecidcdly in favour of the Sultan ; but was quite CHAPTER 
destitute of money ; ami tlie army which he had at Poonah, after vj. 
havinpf expended all the means that they possessed, had for some 
time been subsisted on plunder. The Amildar says, that Ttppoo's 
government, wlien compared with that of the Ma^’atfahs, was excel- 
lent ; and, notwithstanding all the evils the people sulfered from 
the extortions of the Axop/ti. and the attacks of inva<liiig armies, 
they enjoyed a comparatively great security. The government 
never subsisted by open plunder ; whereas among the Marallah 
chiefs there are very few who do not support their troops by avowed 
robbery. 

22d March. — I went three cosses to Ghenasu-guli. The country March e?. 
all the way is hilly, and is considered by the natives as totally use- oiAhccoun- 
less, although in many places the nature of thesoil would admit of 
the use of the plough. It docs not even answer for pasture, and 
the coarse, rank grass that grows upon it in the rainy season can- 
not be made into hay. Once a year, in order to keep the country 
clear, it is burned. This is probably the reason of the stunted ap- 
]>earance of the trees. On the whole, no desert in Africa can be 
less productive of use to man. At Ghena'iii-giiH xhvrc is no market C/inmu- 
(Bazar); but there is a small village of Haiga Brali/Jianx, who, to 
juilgc from the appearance of the houses, are in easy circumstances. 

They cultivate some line gardens, I here met with RanP livrr, 
chief oiliccr (Subadar) of the Nagara principality (R/n/adaJ, a very 
gentleman-like person, which is rather uncommon in people of his 
cast. He agrees entirely with the other natives, in thinking the 
higher lands of this Rdpada totally useless. 

23d March. — I went three cosses to Duma, or Dumaju. The coun- March 3 .a. 
try resembles that Avhich I came through yesterday, and on the "'H 

^ ^ appear- 

whole way I did not see the smallest trace of cultivation. I passed anccofilic 
through a very long wood where pepper grows spontaneously. The 
trees arc very tine, and the soil is apparently good ; but it is quite 
neglected by the natives, who say that the pepper is of no taluc 
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CHAPTER It is watered by the Pada-gopt, a rivulet that, after passing through 
the Garsopa district, falls into the inlet of the sea at Hommtra, At 


March 24. 


Tatahfttta, 


March 23. Duma there is only one house belonging to a Malawar Gauda; but 
it is a very large one. 

24th March. — Although I had desired the guides to divide the 
road into tolerably equal stages, I found this day’s journey to Fatah- 
petta very short. It was called two Sultany cosses. The country is 
rather opener than what we passed through on the two preceding 
days ; but a large proportion of the small quantity of rice-ground 
is waste. 

Fatah-petta, or the town of victory, is usually pronounced Putty- 
pet. It was built by Hydcr in commemoration of an advantage 
which he gained at this place over the troops of the princess of 
Ikeri. At first he built five hundred houses ; but finding that the 
place injured the trade of Naggar, and gave a facility to smuggling, 
he reduced the shops to fifty, and they have now decreased to 
twenty-five. Near the town runs a small stream, commonly called 
Ram Chandra-pura from the place where it has its source ; but its 
proper name is the Sarawati. North from Fatah-petta, it receives a 
small branch, and forms the Pada-gbpi. 

At this place the Rajas had a farm, which an overseer now culti- 
vates on account of the government. It produces coco-nuts, Arecas, 
and rice ; and is finely supplied with water by a canal, which is 
supplied from a perennial stream as clear as crystal. No experiment 
is made at this farm, nor any attempt at improving the usual culti- 
vation of the country ; which is the only rational inducement that 
could lead a prince to farm. On the contrary, it is in a more slo- 
venly condition than any plantation that I have seen in the country. 
At this farm the R&jus had a Mahal, or palace, consisting of three 
squares, which are surrounded by low, mean buildings covered with 
tiles. These, however, contained baths, and all such conveniences 
as a Hindu chief requires. Near the palace are stables for the 
cattle of the farm. 


Fafra belong- 
in" to the 
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25th March. — I went two cosscs to the centre of Hyder Nagara, CHAPTER 
through a fog so thick that I could see little of the country. It is 
extremely hilly, and overgrown with woods, in which there arc 
many fortified <lefilcs and passes, that are guarded by armed men gunt,wUid- 
in the service of the Mysore Rdjd. dautu. 

I remained three days at Nagara, where I met with a kind recep- 
tion from Captain Lloyd of the Bombay army, who commanded the 
garrison in the fort. 

Nagara was originally called Bidder-hidly, or Bamboo-nillage, and 
consisted of a temple dedicated to Nilcunta f Blue-neck, one of the 
titles of Siva ), and surrounded by a few houses, under the direc- 
tion of a Br&hman chief. Sivuppa, son of Chka Stincana, removed 
the seat of government from Ikeri to this place, and changed its 
name into Bidderuru, or Bamboo-place. The whole revenue of the 
country being then expended here, it immediately became a town 
of great magnitude and commerce. The situation is also favourable 
for trade, as the Hosso Angady pass, leading from Mangalore this 
way, is one of the best roads in the western mountains. The town 
is said to have contained 20,000 houses, besides a very great num- 
ber of huts ; but, on account of the inequality of the ground, could 
never have been closely built. It was defended by a circle of 
woods, hills, and fortified defiles, extending a great way in circum- 
ference, and containing many Bamboos, from which the name of 
the place was derived. The space within these defences is much 
larger than was ever occupied by the city, and contained many 
hills, woods, gardens, and rice fields. Toward the centre stood the 
llaja's palace, situateil on a high hill, and surrounded by a citadel. 

To this Hyder added some new works ; but, being commanded by 
some neighbouring hills, it never was capable of much defence. 

Ahev Hyder took the town, its trade increased greatly ; forhe made 
it his principal arsenal, and employed many people in making arms 
and ammunition. He also continued the mint, and much money 
was coined there during his reign. He gave great encouragement 
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XVII, 

mulberries and silk, but in this he had little or no success. On the 
March 2j. ,)iitsidc of the fort, he built a palace, and resided in it three years. 

On tlie inva.siou by General Mathews, the coininandant of the fort, 
by way of showing an inclination to make an ob.stinatc defence, 
burnt the ])alace ; and the whole town shared the same fate during 
an engagement which took place on Tippoo'.'i coming up with his 
army. It is commonly reportcrl by our olVicers, that General Ma- 
thews was surprised ; and, indeed, from his infatuated conduct, that 
would appear to liavc been the case ; yet the people here say, that 
he had given tliem eight days previous notice of the probability of 
a siege, and of consetjucnce they lost little more than their house.s, 
as they had time to remove all their valuable effects. The palace 
was rebuilt by Tippuo, elated with the victory of which he made so 
cruel a use; but in the short time that has singe intervened, it is 
now almost a ruin; for it is built entirel}' of mud and timber; and 
on these materials the excessive rains of this climate have so strong 
an efi'ect, that witliout a very complete repair once in three or four 
years, no building of this kind will stand for any length of time. 
'J'ippoo also re-established the mint and arsenal, and recalled the 
people; but a great many of them did not return, being under sus- 
pense for the event of the siege of Manf^alorc. 

After the peace of 17S;3, Tippoo returned to liiddenini, and imme- 
diately afterwards his olficers began to be troublesome to the mer- 
chants, and put a stop to all commerce with those who <lid not 
belong to the dominions. At his deatli the town contained 

between fourteen and fifteen liendrcd house.s, besides huts; one 
hundred and fifty new houses have been since built, and merchants 
arc resorting to it from all (juarters. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, to arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the .seat of a 
court, nor of any public works. It possesses no manufactures; so 
that its chief support will be its trade, as being a convenient 
thoroughfare. The mint is maintained, ami every liberty granted 
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to merchants ; wliicli seems to be lUl the encouragement that could CHAPTER 

. , . , . XVFI. 

with propriety lie given. 

During- the princesses (Ranya) government a hundred familie.s 
of Kaiikaiui C’Iiri.>tians had settled at Biddcruni, and subsisted chiefly 
by distilling and selling spirituous liipiors. Their condition may 
be estimated by knowing, that the building of their church cost 
12 Pagodas, or less than 51. They were, howcviu', able to support a 
priest, and to maintain some form of worship. In the reign of 
Tippoo thej were all carried to Seringapatam ; but, since the fall of 
that place, ten families have returned, and are living in great po- 
verty. The church was pulled down by the Cazi, win; was a furious Mussulman 
bigot, and delighted in overthrowing what he called the temples of 
idolaters. There were at tliis place many inscriptions on stone; but 
they were all broken to pieces by the zealot. With the ruins of 
temples he built a handsome mosrjue, and settled in it three priests 
( Moullahs), w'xth whom he passed his leisure time in prayer, and 
exercises of religion. When he saw the Christian flag displayed on 
the fort, he could not endure the abomination, and immediately 
withdrew towards Mecca. The three priests remain in the mosque, 
where, in place of being pampered by the charity of the Asophs, 
and other officers of distinction, they drag out an existence upon an 
annual pension of 2 Pagodas, or Ib'.v. Tiieir l)(dng allowed anything 
Is however a great proof of Purncu's moderation ; as they arc still 
living in the spoils of Hindu temples, torn from the gods at their 
instigation. 

During my stay here I had frequent intercourse with the Hujiny jiujiny 
Stcami, one of the four great cliicfs of the Sivabhaclar religion. Mis 
predecessors were the Gurus of the Ikeri family, and had obtained 
from them free-gift lands to the yearly amount of 3000 Pagodas 
(1208/. Ibi'. 8</.). By I lyder ctmX Tippoo thc; wdiole was grailually 
taken away, and no allowance has been made to him since the 
country has been granted to the Raja of Mysore. Me lias, it is true, 
a village considered as his property; blithe pays rent fur it like 
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CHAPTER any other farmer. Whether it be owing to his poverty or to bis 
good sense I know not, but he is quite free from pride or affec- 
tation; a kind of virtue that I do not expect among those who, 
like him, are considered by their followers as incarnations of the 
deity. 

The Swami says, that a brother of Chinna Basrv'-uppa is still alive 
in the Marattah territories, and lives near Savanuru. Somashecara, 
the last adopted son of the princess, died in the Marattah country 
unmarried, but has left behind him relations who are living with 
the brother of Chinna Basw' -uppa. By the Swami this person is con- 
sidered as the lawful heir of the family. In case of his line failing, 
the relations of Somashecara would be entitled to the succession. 

The original Matam or college of the Hujiny Swami was at Hara- 
lan hy luc i blit the seat was removed to this neighbourhood in 

bxvamt. jjjg time of Choudeia Budreia, who founded Ikeri. According to 
the Swami, Sivabhactar is the proper name of the cast, which arose 
in the following manner, Iswara, having been displeased that his 
worship was neglected on this earth, commanded Baswa, or the 
bull on which he rides, to assume a human form, and to recall man- 
kind to the true worship. Basica was very reluctant to go among 
such a wicked race of beings ; but at last consented, and took upon 
himself the form of a child, and was born in the family of a Brah- 
man. Having, while a boy, performctl sundry miracles, and per- 
suaded his supposed parents of his divine nature, he was called by 
the name of Basreana, In the year Vicrama of the Kali-yugam 387«5 
( A. D. 77b), he took with him his sister, and went to KalySi-pura, 
a city in the country now belonging to the Nizam, but at that time 
the residence of a prince named Bejala, who was a Jain. While this 
Baja was sitting in his court surrounded by all his ofticers, there 
fell from the heaven called Coilasa a letter, which no one present 
could read. The stranger, who had already obtained some reputa- 
tion, was called, and read the letter, which informed the Rdjd, that 
is a certain place he would find a treasure amounting to some 
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millions of Rupees. The treasure having been found, Basxoana was CHAPTER 
made prime minister, and married the daughter of a certain Mo- 
duersa. Basu^ana's sister now became pregnant, without having March 25. 
been married. She alleged, that sire had been impregnated by 
Iswara ; and,, as a proof of her veracity, the child came from her 
back, in place of being born in the usual manner. The child was 
called Chinna Barn-ana. The Baswa then began publicly to teach, 
that the only true worship was that of Iswara, or Siva ; and, having 
gained many proselytes, he made 196,000 Jangamas, some of whom 
were allowed to marry, and others were ordained to be Sannydsis. 

In the year Racshasa, of the Kali-yugam 3911 f /I. D. 811) the time 
for the Baszva's remaining on earth having been expired, he went 
to Capity^ a place at the junction of the Malapahari ( Malpurga) 
with the Krishna. At that place was a celebrated image of Iswara, 
which, on the appearance of Baswana, opened, and desired him to 
enter. Baswana replied, that nobody would believe that he had 
entered into a stone, and requested that the god would assume the 
form of a Jangama ; which he accoi'dingly did, and, having clasped 
Baswana in his arms, they became as one person, and ascended to 
Coilasu on Wednesday the 1st of Margasirsha, at 21 ho\ii'% (Gurries) 
of the night. 

Chinna succeeded his uncle as minister, and three months 

afterwards was killed by three servants of that per- 

sonage, named Jagddeva, Malcya, and Bumuna. He was succeeded 
by Vira Vassuunta, who is allowed by the Swann to have been also a 
Jain. 

The Sivabhactars are divided into two sects ; the one is called 
Vira Siva, and comprehends all the Jangamas, and by far the greater 
part of the Banijigaru, who are of a much higlier rank than the 
artists and cultivators who wear the Linga or emblem of their deity, 
and who compose the second division called Samana SivA. All the 
descendants oi Jangamas continue to be of that class, whose proper 
profession, like that of the Br&hmans, is to subsist upon alms. The 
VoL. III. M m 
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CHAPTER Upadcsa of a Jatigama may be given to any Sivabhactar, who is thus 
adopK^d into the sacred order; but tliis practice is condemned by 
March 25. those who arc strict. The descendants, however, of these adopted 
Janganias enjoy all the privileges of the sacred order. This class 
of men has so multiplied, that in order to procure a subsistence 
many of them are compelled to pursue tlie low occupations of the 
world. 

The Swami sa 3 ’s, that hrrara created the raids, and also created 
many sects, some of whicli ought to follow one part of the sacred 
books, and some are bound to obey other portions of those writings. 
The Vira Siva ought to reject the greater part of the doctrine of 
the Vedas concerning or ceremonials; that is to say, the 

offerings of Yagam, or sacrifice, washing of the head, Puja, and the 
like. They are, however, permitted to follow part of tlie Cunna, 
and to give Dhana and Pharma, two kinds of alms bestowed on 
religious men. These ought only to be given to iho Jaa^amas ; 
but mail)' of the lait^', who arc ol’ the division called Samcma, have 
been persuaded heretically to give to the lirdhmatis both kinds of 
alms. The Vira Siva reject altogether the Brahmans, and never 
employ them at any ceremony to read pra\'crs (Manlrams). Tlie 
doctrine of the Vedas, which the arc bound to follow, is 
called Liniana, and consists in an acknowledgment of the gods, and 
in prayer. The Vira Siva follow in part only this doctrine, and con- 
fine their worship entirely to Jsicara, his family and dependants; 
but the Ait'rt consider Vishnu 'and Brahma as the same with 

Isxvara, and worship them accordingly. These Samana Siva act as 
Pujdris ni some temples, especially those of Basxva ; but the Swami 
considers this as an abominable heresy. 

The Samni says, that the eighteen Puranas were written by a 
very pious ihwAwvn nametl Vydsa ; and that ten of them contain 
doctrines which he considers as sound. Ne.xt in authority to the 
Vkdas, however, he considers twenty-eight Agamas, which contain 
an account of the doctrines taught by all sects, with warnings to 
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avoid such as are heretical. Next in point of authority to these, CHAPTER 
is the Basrwa Purnna, written originally in the Androy language, by 
Andray Cavi SomaderUy at the command of Baszeuna, who did not 25. 
deliver any thing in writing. The M^ork has been translated into 
the language by Ctiri; and of this translation a 

copy, which the gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 

government. Man}’ commentaries hav'e been written by different 
learned Jangamas. 

At each Matam, or college, is a chief Sannydsi, who gives the 
Upadesa of this rank to several children that become his disciples 
and servants. These Sannydm are of various ranks, and some of 
them are even permitted to marry. They must be all children of 
Jangamas, From among these Sannydsis, the chief Guru or SuHani 
of the Matam chooses the most pious person ; and, when he is 
apprehensive of the approach of death, gives him the Upadha pecu- 
liar to his elevated rank, and delivers over to him his book and 
authority. The successor, so soon as master of the Upadesa, is con- 
sidered as being the same with Tsicara. 

The Guru reprimands his followers for small faults, and possesses 
the power of excommunication for great crimes, such as eating 
animal food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
power of reconciling a man to his wife, when she has committed 
adultery M'ith a man of the cast. In such cases, he reprimands the 
woman, but will seldom permit the husband to turn her away. If 
the crime has been committed with a man of another cast, the Guru 
does not interfere to prevent divorce; but the husband is not under 
any necessity of parting with his ndfe; for on paying a fine for her 
purification, he may retain her. 

The (SVcrtwi su\ s, that at certain periods the fourteen of 

the world are destroyed by water. The Basxva stands in the middle 
of the deluge, which reaches only half way up his thighs, and all 
living creatures are saved by laying hold of his hair. The world is 
fterwards restored by Iszrara, who lives in Coilasu. It is thither 
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CHAPTER that after death the spirits of good men go, and are united to the 
substance of God, where they are exempted from all future change. 

March 25. There ft no other heaven, such as Moeshii, or Sorghum; but there 
are various purgatories, and hells, in which are punished the spirits 
of wicked men, either fora time, or for eternity, according to the 
nature of their transgressions. The spirits of men who have been 
neither bad nor good in the extreme are born again, some as men, 
others as animals ; on which account, except in battle, the Siva- 
bhactars kill i.o animal. The crime of the premeditated death of an 
insect is quite the same with that of a man, nor is a cow more sacred 
than any other animal. 

Commerce. Having assembled the principal merchants, they say, that since 
the time of the Rajas and of Hyder, owing to a removal of the court, 
and of extensive public %voi ks, the trade of the place has greatly 
diminished. It never was the seat of private manufactures ; but 
still has a considerable trade, and is the residence of several wealthy 
merchants, wlio export the produce of the country. This consists 
of pepper, Betel-nut, sandal wood, and cardamoms. The merchants 
cannot state the quantity of any of these articles exported, either 
now, or at any former period. They say, that advances to the 
cultivators are seldom made; but, when the owner of a plantation, 
takes advances six months before crop-time, he gets one half of 
the value of the estimated produce. The price of the commodity 
is not fixed, but it is taken at the common market-price at the 
time of delivery, deducting ten per cent, for the money advanced. 
The greater part of the produce is, however, bought up for ready 
money, immediately after crop season, and more than one half of 
it is purchased by merchants of the Marattah territory, or other 
distant countries ; some of whom come hither in person, and^others 
employ agents. Every merchant, whether native or foreign, has 
certain families with whom he commonly deals ; and at the proper 
seasons he goes round to their houses, and collects the produce of 
their farms. Fairs or markets are not in use. 
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The Marattah merchants purchase pepper, cardamoms, and san- 
dal : the Bctd of this place, being cut, is not fit for their purpose. 
They bring for sale a great variety of cloths, thread, and cotton- 
wool, most of which are again exported from hence. They also 
bring wheat, Callay (Ciccr arietimttn), and Danya, a carminative 
seed like anise. 

The merchants of Mangalore, and other places below thcM-cstern 
Ghats, take from hence pepper, wheat, Callay, Danya, tamarinds, 
capsicum, cotton-wool, cotton-thread, Goni (cloth made of the 
Crotolaria juncea ), cotton-cloth, blankets, iron, iron-work, and 
steel. They bring uj) salt, rice. Horse-gram (Dolichos hijiorus), 
coco-nuts, oil, turmeric, and sandal-wood. 

From the ceded provinces south of the Krishna, the merchants 
import cotton-cloths, and take back Betel-nut, pepper, and car- 
damoms. 


CllAPTKR 

XVII. 

March *25. 
With the 
Marattah/ 
states* 


With Tulftva* 


With the 
cedetl pro- 
viijces. 


From the Chatrakal principality are imported buffaloes, sheep. With Cha- 
blankets, Ghee (boiled butter), and tobacco. tiaUl. 

Vvom Guht, Sira, Bangalore, See. arc brought cotton ch ths, to- With 
bacco, blankets, Goni, sheep, steel, and iron. The exports to all 
these places are pepper. Betel-nut, and cardamoms. 

Merchants from the dominions of and those of the Com- With 

pany below the eastern Ghats, bring cotton cloth, with European 
and (Chinese goods; and take back Betel nut and pepper. The 
merchants say, that three quarters of the whole produce arc pur- 
chased with ready money ; and the imports hiouglit are equal only 
to the amount of the remainder. 

The pepper of Nagara is here reckoned better than that of the Pepper 
sca-coast ; and a Parsi merchant says, that it sells higher zt Bombay 
than the pepper of Malabar, The average price here is 23 Ikeri 
Pagodas for every Kiza (Nidge, of vulgar English) of 21 ^lau/ids, 
each weighing 40 of the Cucha Seers of Mangalore, that is used for 
Jagory ; so that the iY/sa should weigh 5152- lb., and sells for 92 
Rupees, The carriage to Mangalore is one Rupee a Maund, making 
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CHAFFER the Niza there worth 113 Rupees. The Company’s Candy of 600 lb. 

would therefore cost 131^ Rupees, beside the charges of mer- 

March 25. chandize. 

Carriage. The roads being bad^ most of the goods are carried between this 
and Mangalore by porters. A man’s hire between the two places is 
3 Rupees, or 6i'.^ and he carries 3 Maunds, or T3\ lb. To the 
country toward the east and north, all goods are sent on oxen, as 
back loads, each carr 3 ’ing 8 Maunds, or 196'-; lb. For each load the 
hire is 4 Rupees for 10 Gavadas, or days journies ; the Gavada being 
computed at four Sultany cosses, or Hardaries, or at about 14-y Bri- 
tish miles ; so that the carriage of one hundred- weight costs almost 
1 d. a mile. 

Betel-nut. The most important article of export from Nagara is Betel-nut, 
which is fit for the consumption of all the country to the eastward 
as far as Madras. The merchants cannot state the (luantity. In 
Tippoo's reign the merchants Avere afraid to purcliase, knowing that 
obstacles would be put in their way. The whole, therefore, fell 
into the hands of the depemlants of the Asophs, at a low price, and 
was exported on their account to Seringapaiam, Bangalore, and 
other cities in the dominions ; for the trade with foreign 

countries Avas prohibited. Owing to this, the cultiA^ation was dimi- 
nished ; but the merchants think that this foolish plan had not 
continued so long as to occasion the loss of many of the trees; but 
that their produce Avas only diminished from a Avant of due culti- 
vation. This year, all due encouragement having been given, it is 
expected that the produce will equal Avhat it did at any former 
period. The price just noAV is higher than it Avas in Hyder's go- 
vernment, and amounts to 20 Pagodas a Niza, or Candy. 

Cardamoms. It is evident from the considerable exportation of cardamoms 
from hence, all of which are the produce of Coorg, that what Avas 
stated at Tellichery as the amount of cardamoms reared in that 
country, is applicable only to the quantity sent down to ^alabar, 
I have reasdn to believe, that a much greater quantity comes 
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through the Mysore Rajas territories, although I received no proper 
account of the specific quantity. 

The grain measure in every village is different; and even in Na- 
gara, that which the cultivators use is different from that by which 
grain is sold in the market. The Sida, or Cucha Seer of cubical 
inches, is however the foundation of both. 

The Colaga of the farmers contains 183-^ cubical inches. The 
Candaca of 20 Colagas is, therefore, equal to nearly 1 jV bushel. The 
market measure is a third larger. 

The climate here is nearly the same with that of Sudha, In the 
day-time the winds, at present, are pretty strong from the west- 
ward. The same plants that one month ago were in flower, when I 
was at Kunda-puram the same latitude, are now' coming into flower 
here; the difference of elevation making this climate a month 
later than that of the sea- coast. It is remarkable, that in many 
parts of India, during March and April, there are on shore strong 
winds blowing directly from the sea; w'hile in the offing it is a 
perfect calm. Thus in Bengal there arc, at that season, very strong 
southerly winds ; while in the bay calms prevail until May or June. 
On the coast of Malabar, the south-w'cst monsoon does not com- 
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mence blowing with strength until the beginning of the rainy 
season ; but on shore there are strong westerly winds from about 
the vernal equino.x. 

The ground levelled for the cultivation of wet crops is here called Lowl£...iu, 
Gudday, and is not subdivided into different kinds. The bottoms of 


vallies only are levelled, and are chiefly w'atered by the rain ; but 
there are also some small reservoirs, from which a few days supply 
can be obtained in the rainy season, wdien there happens to be no 
fall for eight or ten days. For the same purpose, the water of some 
rivulets is turned into channels by dams ; but irrigation is much 
neglected ; and although in many places the rivulets are perennial, 
the farmers do not endeavour to take two crops in one year. The 
only crops taken from watered ground are rice and sugar-cane. 
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In order to give time to the cultivators, part of the, rice is sown 
dry seed, and part is transplanted ; the seasons for these two modes 
of cultivation being different. Every kind of rice that is sown here 
takes six months to grow ; and they are of less variety than usual, 
namely, Billif Battu, or Ileggai, and Jolaghena, which may be culti- 
vated both ways ; and Honasena^ or Kempa, which can be sown only 
as dry-seed. 

The Bara-hiUta cultivation is conducted as follows. In the course 
of the five mouths following the winter solstice, the field gets four 
single ploughings. In the second month after the vernal equinox, 
it is manured with leaf- dung, and ploughed Onc”-, After the next 
rain, the seed is mixed with dry cow-dung, sown broad-cast, and 
covered by the implement called Coradu, which differs from that 
o( Banawdsi in having its section composed of three sides of a square, 
as in Plate XXIX, Fig. 7S, in place of being a segment of a circle. 
A month after sowing, Avhen the young rice is about four inches 
high, the field is turned over with a small plough, to kill the grass, 
and to destroy part of the young corn, which is always sown too 
thick. After this, the field is again smoothed with the same imple- 
ment, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns, as described at Bam- 
rvdsL In the second mouth after the summer solstice, all the banks 
are repaired, to retain the water on the lields, which arc then 
ploughed again, ami smoothed with the implement called Jligena 
Coradu (Plate XXIX. Fig. 77.). A large rake, called Halacu, is 
then drawn by the hand over the field, to remove the weeds. In 
the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the weeds arc removed 
by the hand. In the two months preceding the shortest day, the 
crop is ripe. It is cut close by the ground, and for four days is 
allowed to lie loose on the field. It is then stacked in heaps, with 
the ears inward, but without having been bound up in sheaves. In 
the course of three months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain 
with the husk is preserved in store-houses, or straw bags, and is 
only made inlo rice as it may be wanted for immediate use 
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The procesi for transplanted rice, called here Nitty, is as follows. 
In order to raise the seedlings, in the course of fifteen or twenty 
days during the month following the vernal equinox, a plot is in- 
undated, and ploughed four times. It is then manured with any 
kind of fresh leaves, and with the dung made by cattle that have 
been littered with dried leaves. These are ploughed down, and the 
mud is smoothed, first with the Noli (Plate XXIX. Fig. 79.), and 
afterwards by the Mara, which is a square log of timber yoked in 
the same manner. The field is then drained so that three inches of 
water only remain. In any of the thi’ee months between the vernal 
equinox and the summer solstice, the seed is sown broad-cast. As 
this is the dry season, the seedling plot must be very low, so as to 
receive a supply of water from some rivulet. On the fifth day after 
the seed has been sown, the whole wa^er is allowed to drain from 
the plot ; and for three days this is kept dry, after which it is con- 
stantly inundated, till the seedlings are fit for transplantation. The 
field, into which they are to be removed, is inundated during the 
two months following the summer solstice, and in the course of 
three days during that period is ploughed four times. It is then 
manured, in the same manner as the plot was ; and afterwards, in the 
course of two or three days, it is ploughed again three times. The 
mud is then smoothed with the Noli, above mentioned ; and the 
water having been let oft’ to the depth of three inches, the seed- 
lings are transplanted into the field, which must be always kept 
underwater; and a month after it has been planted, the w'eeds 
must be removed by the hand. The harvest is in the month pre- 
ceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both modes of cultivation. The 
transplanting is reckoned most troublesome, and least productive, 
and requires most seed. A Candaca of land is an extent, that in the 
transplanting cultivation requires owe Candaca of sect! ; in dry-seed 
cultivation, it requires only liftetn Colagas. The produce of all the 
three kinds of rice is nearly the same, only the Jleggai gives rather 
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inostc Of this grain a Candaca of land of the first quality, culti- 
vated by transplanting, produces eleven or twelve Candacas ; land 
of the second quality prodc' es eight Candacas ; and land of the 
third quality produces six Candacas. The same ground, cultivated 
with dry-seed, would produce from one half a Candaca to one Can- 
daca more. 

Having taken the Shanahoga, or accomptant, and the farmers who 
gave me the foregoing account, to a man’s fields, who was rated in 
the public books as possessed of fourteen Candacas of land, I found 
that they contained 308, square feet, or that the Candaca was 
equal nearly to !23,000 square feet; so that the seetl required for 
one acre, in the transplanted cultivation, would at this rate be 
bushels, which in Indian farming appears to be an excessive 
quantity. The owner would give no account of the quantity ac- 
tually sown, nor of the usual produce ; and I ol)served some con- 
tiguous plots, which he called Rugy land, and which of course paid 
no land-tax ; but they appeared to have been cultivated with rice, 
and there was no observable difference between their soil or situa- 
tion, and those of the neighbouring plots of Gudday land. The ac- 
comptant pretended ignorance; but from circumstances I am in- 
clined to believe, that there was a collusion between him and the 
farmer to impose upon the government. At presenr, from the con- 
fused manner in which all native accompts arc kept, this is too much 
in the accomptant’s power. 

I afterwards sent to discover some farmer who would be more 
communicative, and at length found a rcspectalde looking Gauda^ 
who declared his willingness to tell me the real quantity of seed 
required to sow his fields, and the quantity that he usually reaped 
from them. I first measured two plots, each said to require one 
Colaga in the transplanted cultivation, and two thirds of a Colaga 
when sown with dry-seed ; the produce in both cases was stated 
to be one Candaca and a half ; that is, 30 seeds in the former, and 
A5 in the latter. The first plot measured 3836 square feet; the 
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second 4131 ; areraije 3983. At this rate, the Candam sowing on a CHAPTER 
® ® XVII. 

good soil is 79,660 square feet; and the acre in tl)e transplanted 

cultivation requires t V o V ? parts of a bushel of seed ; and in the 25. 
dry-seed t Vo - /o btishel. The produce in both cases is 29 bushels. 

I them measured l-f- Colaga of poor land, which proportionably re- 
quires more seed than that of a good quality. I found, that it con- 
tained 2880 square feet ; so that the Candacaoi poor land contains 
nearly 47,127 square feet. This plot produces one Candaca, and 
consequently about seeds; and an acre at this rate would 

require l y - oVo bushel of seed, and would produce 25y'’pV bushels. 

From this it would appear, that a Candaca of land is not a measure of 
definite extent. I think that this man spoke the truth. 

The same people who gave me the account of the cultivation of Sugar-cane, 
rice say, that the sugar-cane cultivated here is the Maracabo, or 
stick-cane. The ground fit for it is that which has a supply of 
water in the dry season. Any soil will do, but a red earth is reckoned 
the best. In the month preceding the vernal equinox, they plough 
four times ; and then throughout the field, at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, they form with a hoe trenches one cubit wide, and 
one span deep. They then cover the field with straw, dry grass, 
and leaves, and burn them to serve as a manure. The soil in the 
bottom of the trenches is afterwards loosened with a hoe ; an<l a 
man, with his hand, opens up the loose earth, puts in a little dung, 
and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the sides of the 
trench, cuttings of the cane, each containing four or fiv e joints. 

These he covers with a little dung and earth. The cuttings arc 
placed in one row, in each bed, the end of the one being close to 
that of another. Once a day, for a month, the canes must be wa- 
tered with a pot; the young plants are then about a cubit high; 
and, the earth round them having been previou-sly loosened with a 
sharp pointed stick, a little dung should be given to their roots. 

After this, the ridges are thrown down, and the earth is collected 
toward the rows of young cane, which by this means are placed on 
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CHAPTER ridges, with a trench intervening between every two rows. Until 
XVII. . ® . 

tlie rains commence, these trenches must every other day be filled 

March 25, >vith water. In the month precetiing the autumnal equinox, in 
wder to prevent them from being eaten by the jackalls and rats 
(Bandicotes), the canes are tied up in bundles of from five to ten, 
and each of these is surrounded by a service of straw rope. In ten 
montlis they are fit for cutting, and I'cquire no farther trouble. 
The crop season lasts one month. Five Colagas of land, or about 
■ 5 V 0 V parts of an acre, form what is considered as a large field of 
sugar-cane, and will produce one Maund and a half of Jagory, each 
Maund containing 40 Seers of 24 Dudus weight. At this rate, an 
acre of cane would produce only about 80j lb.; but these people 
do not state the produce of their rice land at more than a third of 
the truth; and respecting the sugar, they fall into at least an equal 
fault. Their mill consists of three cylinders moving by a perpetual 
screw, and turned by a man with a capstan bar, which is fixed to the 
cylinder in the centre. No addition is made to the juice when it 
is boiled into Jagory, which is done in flat iron boilers. The whole 
apparatus is extremely rude. On the second year a crop of Ratoons 
is taken, on the third year the roots are dug up, and the field is 
again planted with cane ; so that it is never reinvigorated by a 
succession of crops. If a sugar-cane garden be to be converted 
into a rice field it is allowed a year’s fallow before the rice is sown. 

Dry grains. On the lower part of the hills bordering on the rice grounds, are 
some small plots of land called Hakelu, or Mackey, which are culti- 
vated for dry-grains, The whole is of a small extent, and of a bad 
quality : the Ricinus, for instance, does not grow more than two fcc». 
high. The grains cultivated on these fields are Udu (or Phaseolus 
minimoo Roxb:), Huts’ Ella (V'erbesina saliva Roxb:), Huruli (Rici- 
nus palma christi), llarulu (DoHchos bijiorus), Ragy (Cynosurus 
corocanus). 

Plantations. The garden cultivation is here of great importance, and produces 
about one third of the whole revenue. Much of it is conducted by 
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Haiga Brahmans ; but they have not, as in Sudha, the exclusive CHAPTER, 
possession. The most favourable situation is the head of a valley, 
where the two hills approach each other. By raising a bank from Mnrch 25. 
hill to hill, a tank is formed at the upper extremity ; and along the 
declivity of each hill a canal is made from whence all the interme- 
diate ground on the slopes, and in the valley below, can be sup- 
plied with water, and is planted for a garden. At the junction of 
the hills, or lowest part of the valley, the water from both sides is 
again collected, and carried down to where the valley is wide, and 
is cultivated with rice. A western exposure is reckoned very pre- 
judicial ; but I see some very thriving gardens vdiich face the 
setting sun. They are sheltered from its withering influence by 
tall groves of forest trees. In some cool places, where the water is 
near the surface, the trees grow Avithout irrigation ; but then they 
require a great quantity of dung, and do not produce much fruit. 

Gardens are also made on plains, where a tank or canal affords a 
supply of water. These thrive very well. The Cagudali soil is iicre 
likewise preferred to all others. 

The seed of the Areca is managed in the same manner as at Sersi. 

In the month preceding the autumnal equinox of the second year, 
the young plants are removed into another nursery, where they are 
planted a cubit distant, and manured with Ndli f Phi/ Haul has em- 
hlica) leaves and dung. This nursery must be kept clear of weeds, 
manured twice a year, and in the dry season should receive water 
once in eight days. The seedlings remain in it two years, when 
they are fit for transplantation. The gardens are formed as at Sersi; 
but when the Arccas are three years old, tliey are removed into the 
garden, planted close to the drains for letting off the water, and 
remain there tAVO years, Avhen they are finally placed in the spots 
Avhere they are to grow. Once in twenty or thirty years only the 
watei’ing channels are filled up Avith fresh earth, and then arc not 
allowed water. During that year, the garden is kept moist by occa- 
sionally filling the drains. The water in these is, however, reckoned 
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CHAWER very prejudicial, and is never thrown upon the beds. Once in two 
years tlie garden is dug near the trees, and manured. The manure 
March 25. dung, above which are placed the leafy twigs of all kinds of trees. 

When an Areca dies, a new one is planted in its stead ; so that in 
an old garden there are trees of all ages. On this account, although 
a Candaca of land will plant 300 trees, in the books of revenue these 
are only rated as 100 taxable Arecas. When the trees are sixteen 
years old they are employed to support pepper vin 6 s. Here few or 
no cardamoms are raised. In some gardens there are a few plants, 
but they are not productive. After having been boiled, the Betel- 
nuts ai'e cut into pieces. According to the report of the cultivators, 
a garden of a thousand ratetl trees in a good soil produces twenty- 
iive Mamids of prepared Bctel-nuf, each Mound containing 60 Seers, 
of 24 Dudus w'eight. The pepper of such a garden will be four 
Maunds of the same weight. The extent of this garden is about 
79 b’, 6’00 square feet, or about 18^ acres. Its produce of Betel-nut 
weighs 9204 - lb. worth 1 W. 9^* be?.; and of pepper 117 lb. w'orth 
1'9a-. ^^d. A garden rated at two thousand trees is reckoned a good 
one; any thing less is small. Five thousand Arecas constitute a 
very great garden. Many proprietors of gardens have no rice 
ground. For dung, they must keep cows, and female buft’alocs; 
but this is far from being a charge against the garden, which in the 
dry season supplies the cattle abundantly with grass, and in the 
rainy season they^ pasture on the hills without cost to the owner, 
who sells the males which he rears. Four men can work a garden 
of two thousand rated trees, and collect the fruit and pepper. In 
an ordinary situation, to bring such a garden to perfection will cost 
about 1000 Pagodas, or 403/. 8 s, 1 l^d., besides 100 Pagodas for the 
tank; but of this the government advances one half. The only 
return, until the garden becomes productive, is from the plantains. 
The cultivators say, that they never take advances for the pro- 
duce of their gardens, but sell for ready money when it is fit for 
market. 
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The fields here are called tlie property -of the government ; but CHAPTER 
the government cannot legally dispossess any farmer of his lands 
so long as he pays the rent, which is also considered as fixed. The ^^'<^•‘25. 
Gudday, or rice ground, only is taxed ; and each farmer has annexed c»rn laml. 
to this a portion of Mackey, or dry-field. The whole of this is of 
little value, and pays no tax; but it gives room for evil practices; 
what is really Gudday, being sometimes, by the connivance of the 
aecomptants, called Mackey. The pasture land is common. The 
fanner can neither sell his land, nor let it on mortgage. If he be 
not able to pay his rent, he goes away ; but, if either he or his 
descendants recover stock enough, they may return, and claim their 
heritage, and any new occupant would be obliged to reliiujuish the 
property. The rent is paid in money, acconling to a valuation 
made by Sivuppa, of ihe Kilidi family; and for each C(?«i/rtcn • of 
ground, according to its quality, amounts to from 3 to \0 Ikeri 
Fananis. Allowing that the land of the Gauda of veracity was of the 
best quality, this rent will amount to less than one sixth of the 
produce, 10 Famims being worth almost 6 >. 3</., and iiq Candacasoi 
rough rice, at one sixth of an Jkeri Pagoda, the usual ]>rice, being 
worth nearly 1/. 18j, \\-\d. Upon this valuation, the princess Uim 
Magi laid a per ceniage, or Puggaday Putti, of one fourth, making 
the rent of the Camlaca of the best land 7s. 9\d., or nearly one fifth 
of the produce. To this no addition has since been made; but 
some new taxes were imposed both by Hyder and Tippoo. The for- 
mer, however, put a stop to certain exactions that had formerly 
been levied by the revenue officers; so that the people, on the 
whole, were not higher taxed than by their native princes. The 
taxes imposed by Tippoo have been repealed, and the revenue put 
on the same footing as in Hyder's time, whose example Furnea 
seems most judiciously to follow. 

The plantations of Areca can be sold or mortgaged ; on which Tenures of 
account they are looked upon as more the property of the cultiva- 
tors, than the rice fields are ; but this is a fallacy ; for a rice field 
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CHAPTER is in fact the cultivator’s unalienably. If a cultivator get into debt, 
XVH, jjp must sell his garden to satisfy his creditors ; but he may relin- 
March 25. quish his rice-land for a time, and, whenever his creditors cease 
from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage 
here is exactly similar to the wadset of Scotland ; the lender of the 
money taking the use of the estate for the interest of his money. 
The tax on plantations varies, according to the nature of the soil, 
from 8 to 24 Canter' -Raya Pagodas for every thousand rateable 
trees. This is from 2/. 9s. 11</. to 7/. 9s. 9\d. for about 18^ acres 
planted; but conjoined with this is always much ground for the 
house, tank, hills, &c. &c. According to the report of the culti- 
vators, the produce, in a good soil, of 1000 rateable trees is worth 
\Sl. 8^. \0^d.', so that the cultivator would at this rate pay about 
one half of the produce. A garden usually mortgages for from two 
to three times the amount of the tax, and sells out-right for twice 
the amount of the mortgage. The cultivators probably detracted 
as much from the real produce of the gardens, as they did from 
that of the rice land. 

Priceofl.'i- Most of the cultivation is carried on by the families cf the cul- 
condltfon of tivators : there arc very few hired servants; but a good many 

slaves. slaves, by whom on the farms of the Brahmans all the ploughing 

is performed. A slave gets annually Rupee for a blanket; 3 Ru- 
pees worth of cotton cloth ; Rupee for a handkerchief ; 6 Candacas 
of rough rice, worth 4 Rupees, to procure salt, tamarinds, &c.; and 
daily H Colaga of rough rice, or annually 27 t Candacas (or almost 
49 bushels}, worth 1 /. l6s. 1 \%d.', add the annual allowances \7s. 7-^d. 
the total expense of maintaining a male .slave one year is 2/. 14s. 7^d. 
A woman slave gets as follows : 365 Colagas of rough rice, one 
daily, and 3 at harvest ; in all, 21^ Candacas, or 36^ bushels, 

worth 14^ Rupees ; 2 worth of cloth, and Rupee for a 

jacket; in all, nearly 16^ Rupees, or l/. 13 j. 2r/. The marriage of 
a slave costs 10 Pagodas, or about four guineas. The wife belongs 
to the husband’s master. A master cannot hinder his slave girl from 
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marrying the slave of another man, nor does he get any price for 
her. The widoM' and children, after a slave’s death, continue with 


CIIAPTEil 

xvn. 


his master. If a slave has no children by his first wife, he is allowed ’5 


to take another. 


The same people who gave nu- an account of the cultivation of stock and 
rice say, that a man who has t 'u ploughs is reckoned a very great 
farmer ; and a man who has aree ploughs is thought to have a 
good stock. These three ploughs require four men, and six o.xen. 


They seldom have occasion to hire additional labourers at seed 
time or harvest, one man helping another on such occasions. The 
annual expense of the servants amounts to 17/. 1 1-v. Id. With three 
ploughs they can only cultivate 1.5 Cauducas of land. The produce 
of these, supposing them of the best quality, would be only worth 
30/., and the rent is 51. 16‘jr. 10:|:d.; so that the fanner, for his 
trouble and stock, would liave only Gl. 12.y. O^d., which is evi- 
dently too little. From the number of people employed to manage 
the three ploughs, it is indeed probable, that, besides the fifteen 
(Jamiacas of rice-land, the same stock cultivates also a plantation 
of Arccas. 


*The cattle here, like those of the country below the Ghats, arc Cattle. 


remarkably small. No large ones are ever bought, as they do not 
live long. About an etpial number of oxen and buffaloes are em- 
ployed for the plough. The country breeds more than are required 
for its cultivation, and a considerable surplus is annually exported 
to the sca-coast. In this country there are neither slieep nor asses. 

All the chief officers of revenue keep brood mares, considerably 
better than the common Indian poniCvS, or Tatoos. The horses, in 
the pre.sent state of the breed, would not answer for our cavalry; 
but it might, no doubt, be improved, by sending into the province a 
few good stallions. 

The cattle are kept all the year in the house. In the rainy sea- Treatment of 
son, they are littered with green leaves. Fresh litter is every day m.anurc'^^"^ 
added, but the stable is cleaned only once a week. This dung is 
VoL. III. O o 
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collected in a pit, and called Sopina Gobra, or leaf manure. During 
the two months preceding and the two followingthe winter solstice, 
the cattle are littered with hill grass, and cleaned once in four days. 
This dung also is collected in a sej)arate pit, and is called Ilulu, or 
Sot/ay Gobra, In the hot and dry season the cattle are littered with 
dry leaves, and cleaned once in four days; the dung is generally 
spread upon the hollow roads leading into the villages, w'here it is 
trodden upon by man and beast, and is thereby much improved; 
but it renders the villages (juite loathsome. This is called Dara- 
ghina Gobra. The grass (Hulu) dung is never used for rice land; 
but all the three arc indiscriminately used for gardens. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOURNEV FROM HYDEU-NAGARA TO IIERIURU, THROUGH THE PRIN- 
CIPALITIES OF IKERI AND CHATRAKAI.. 

A yf ARCH 29tli. — I ivent to Cozolclurga, which is said to be four CHAPTER 
cosses from Nagara ; hut the stage proved very long, as the 
gate was at least four miles from where mv tents had been pitched. Marchs.'). 

, “ , , , Face of the 

The road the whole way is exceedingly rough and hilly. The country, 
hills are all covered with vv'oods, most of which produce the wild 
pepper vine : but these arc (juitc neglected ; and as they are not 
cultivated, although the village people collect a little pepper, they 
pay no revenue. The want of the stimulus of rent seems to pro- 
duce the neglect. I passed through a good many narrow vallies fit 
i'or the cultivation of rice, several of which M'ere entirely waste. 

AH the streams of these vallies tall into the river of llonaxctra 

The original name of CoxvUlurga was Bhavana-giri, and it is a CoKldurga, 
place of great antiquity. A small fort is said to have been erected 
on the hill by Dhanna lia/tt, or Yudlstara, one of the live sons of 
Pandu, who governed India at the commencement of this Yugmn, 
almost 5000 years ago. The works of this old fortress arc said to 
be still distinguishable by their solidity, and the excellence of their 
.structure. The fortifications were much enlarged, and improved 
into their present form by Seddswa Ndj/aka, the founder of the 
Julidi family. Hyder repaired it, and added a cavalier, which by the 
Mussulmans here is called a battery ; and he then changeil the name 
of the place into Coxvldurga, a name which the natives have retained 
out of respect to Hyders memory, although they laugh at the 
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barbarity of its fieri \'ation ; for Cowl is a Mussulman word, originally 
1 believe Arabic, and signifies protection or encouragement, such 
as is given by a good government to the subject; and Dir, “go is a 
Karuataca M'ord, signifying a fort that is situated on a rock. Tippoo, 
Avith the usual zeal of a Mussulman, changed the Pagan names ol 
almost every town in his dominions ; but the names which he be- 
stowed have already fallen into disuse, and in a few year's will sink 
into oblivion. The hill on which Cowlditrga is not very high ; 

but, the walls being numerous and lofty, it looks better than most 
of the hill forts of Kavnala^ of which the buildings arc hardly ob- 
servable at a distance, being hidden among the immense rocks on 
which they are placed. It is now undergoing a complete repair, 
and is garrisoned by the troops of the Mysore Raja. The Petta 
stands at some distance, and contains about a hundred houses, 
which for an Indian town are well built. In the government of the 
family, it coutuinefl six or seven hundred houses; for it is 
a considerable thoroughfare, and well situated for trade. The road 
from llosso- Angady-ghat divides into two branches at Hyder-ghur : 
the one goes by Nagara ; and that way the trarle of Bangalore, 
Chatrakal, and other places toward the north-east, passes ; the 
other branch of the road passes through Cowldurga, anti is that by 
which the tratlc of Seringapalam goes to Canara. Hyder-ghur is a 
j)ass fortified by a wall am) gate. Near it there is no cultivation ; 
and indeed near Cozddurga there is very little. As, hotvever, the 
pass commands one of the principal entrances into Karnala Dham, 
it seems to deserve some attention. 

SOth March.-— \ went four cosscs to Hodalla. Near Cowldurg, 
the country is covered with thick forests. Farther on, the hills 
are tolerably well cleared, and the intermediate little vallies are 
as usual rice grounds. In fact, all this part of the country re- 
sembles entirely that below the western Ghats. The hills here, 
although apparently well fitted for this purpose, are never formed 
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into terraces, as in Malabar. The gardens are not so numerous as CHAFTEIl 
ncBX Na gar tty and infinitely fewer than xnMalayala. About half way, 

I passed through a village named Arga^ which fomerly was a large 
place.' Its inhabitants were removed by Hyder to Couldurga, and 
suffered much from the change of air; for A rga is in a clear open 
country, and Coioldurga is surrounded by hills and forests. East 
from Arga are two small rivulets, the Gofundtha, and Kusazcali ; 
Avhichjoin, and then fall into the The natives say, that at 

Galagunjy-mani, a hill near Sringa-giri, there is an image of Nara- 
singha, the incarnation of Vishnu, whose head resembles that of a 
lion. This image is not larger than a man. From one eye comes a 
•small stream, called the source of the Netraxcati, which falls into 
the sea at Mangalore ; another stream comes from his left tusk, and 
is the source of the Tanga ; and a third stream, called the source 
of the Bhadra, comes from the right tusk of this image. These 
streams are about the thickness of a quill, and, having unitetl for 
a little way, run <lo\vn a rock, when they .again separate ; and each, 
being joined by various springs and rivulets, forms a river. I have 
heard a similar story at several places, both above and below the 
Ghats ; and the account here given I took with care from a sensible 
jjerson who has been on the spot ; yet there is probably some gross 
mistake in it, most of the people here being willing to believe any 
thing extraordinary, even in perfect opposition to the evidence of 
their senses. 

Hodalla contains seven or eight families, who .are very in.adequate Merditary 
to cultivate all the arable lands. It was formerly the residence of 
a family of Polygars, named Coramar, an<l of Telinga extraction. 

They M'ere hereditary flute-players to the kings of Vijaya-nagara. 

Ry the first chiefs of the family of Kilidi they were deprived of 
their authority, but were allowed certain lands free from taxes. 

Tlie family is now extinct. 

A man here is just now forming a garden that will pl#ut 12000 rinnu iioiw. 
Betel-nut trees, which will be rated in the public accompt? as 4000. 
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The cost, before it comes to produce, according to estimate, will 
be 4000 Ikeri Pagodas^ or Idll/. 15#. When the garden 

begins to produce, the Amildars (chief officers^ of three districts 
(Tallies) i three Sherisladars (accomptants of districts), and two 
principal cultivators from each of three neighbouring districts, 
will form a kind of jury, and fix the revenue according to the soil 
and local advantages; the maximum being 18 Ikeri Pagodas, and the 
minimum being 5 Pagodas, for every thousand rateable trees. In 
every part of the country this is the practice. 

31st March . — I went to Tuduru. The stage seemed to be short, 
but it ii called four cosses. The road passes near a village called 
Maluru, but on the whole way I tlid not see a house. By far the 
greater part of the country is covered with stunted woods ; and as 
the roads generally follow the low hills, these hide from the view 
of the traveller the greater part of what is cultivated. 

On the banks of the Tanga, near Maluru, is a celebi'ated temple 
named Mahisi, which signifies the female buffalo. It is supposed to 
have been built by Hanumanta, who, unwilling to accompany lldma 
in his expedition against Lanca, assumed for concealment the form 
of this animal. At that time he built this temple, and dedicated it 
of course to Vishnu, his master. It is said to possess inscriptions on 
stone of gi'cat antiquity, of which the AmiUlar promised to send me 
copies. AH that has come to hand, however, is one without a date, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government. 

AiTudaru there is no village, and only a few scattered houses. 
I pitched my tents at a ruinous Jangama's Mata, which stands on 
the left bank of the Tunga. The stream of this river never dries, 
but is not applied to irrigate the fields. In the morning there 
were two very heavy sliowers of rain from the eastward, with much 
thunder, and little wind. At this season usually, once in eight or 
ten (bays, similar rains arc said to happen. The prevailing winds 
come from the west, and arc strong and dry. 

1st April,— -1 went four cosses to Baikshavdni Mata. The road is 
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country near Tttduru, which is pretty extensive, I entered a forest 

of trees and Bamboos, almost equalling in stature those of the wes- 
tern Ghats. Here were many fine Teak trees, more indeed than I and T«/ig<* 
have ever seen in any one place. They might be of value, could 
they be floated down the Tunga to the Krishna, and so to the sea; 
which I think might ])robably be done by supporting the floats with 
Bamboos. The Tunga at all times contains water; but in the dry 
season the channel, being full of rocks, will not admit floats. la 
the rainy season the river swells prodigiously, and is said to be in 
most places eight or ten feet higher than the top of the rocks. Its 
stream is then exceedingly rapid and muddy, and filled with large 
trees swept away by the flood ; while in some places rocks come 
veiy near the surface. These circumstances wouhl, no doubt, render 
the navigation in boats very dangerous, but they do not seem to 
me likely to imj)ede well-constructed floats of timber, strengthened 
and buoyeil up by Bamboos. If this should be found practicable, I 
know of no place that would answer better, for rearing a Yea/t forest, 
than the banks of the Tunga near Tuduru, where close to the river 
there is much excellent soil, which is considered as useless. As there 
are already on the spot many fine Teak trees, all that would be re- 
quired would be, to eradicate the trees of less value, which I look 
upon .as a necessary step to procure any consider.ible quantity of 
Teak in a well regulated government. In the wilds of America, or 
the dominions of Ava, udiere a few inhabitants are buried in the 
recesses of an immense forest, a considerable supply of timber may 
without trouble be procured; biit in a well cultivated country, 
without much pains bestowed on rearing the proper trees, it is in 
vain to think of supplying the extensive demands of the ship- 
builder. 

In this forest the road is in several places defended by fortifica-. of i4it. 
tions; for, although not hilly, it is a pass called Uliivadi. These 
fortifications Avere erected by Hyder, with a view probably of 
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stopping marauders. After leaving this pass, I came to an extensive 
plain of rice ground, in which stands Monday Gudday, a scattered 
town surrounding a ruinous mud fort. It formerly u'as consider- 
ably larger, but suffered much from Purseram Bhoxvs army, into 
the course of whose destructive route I have again come. 

Near the town I observed many fine trees of the Tundu, or Ce~ 
drella Tuna Roxb: MSS. Its flowers, as I have mentioned at Ban- 
galore, are used for dyeing. It is said, that they are collected by 
Mussulmans, who gather them every morning as they fall from the 
tree, and afterwards dry them on mats exposed to the sun. The 
price at present is said to be so low, that none are collected. 

East from the plain of Monday G udduy, I passed through a forest 
which contains much sandal-wood, but no leak. Indeed, I have 
never seen the two trees in the same place. 

On passing this forest, I came to an open country, in which is 
situated Baikshavdni Mata, where there is no village; all the houses 
are scattered on the different farms, wliich is the usual custom 
throughout the principalities (Rdyadas) of Sudha and Nagara, as 
well as in the country below the western Ghats. 

The Mata belongs to the Sivabhactar Jangamas, one of whom still 
resides in it. The village is considered as his property, but he pays 
the usual taxes to government. He is dependent on the Umblay 
Guru, who lives near Shiva-mogay. None of these Matas seem to be 
older than the government of the KUidi Rajas, Long before their 
accession, it is true, the greater part of the cultivators were Siva- 
bhactars, and no doubt had among them many .Tanga77ias ; but they 
were probably in too great poverty to be able to erect religious 
buildings of any consequence. 

The people here say, that if there Avere a sufficient number of 
cultivators the greater part of the woods might be cut, and the 
land, which these now occupy, might be converted into dry field ; 
but at present about one third of the rice land is unoccupied. It 
would not however appear, that the country was ever sufficiently 
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populous to cultivate more than the rice lands, with a very little 
of the adjacent high ground, and a few small plantations. At this 


CHAPTER 
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distance from the Ghats, both Be(el-ntit and sandal-wood become -April !• 


scarce. Great quantities of the latter grow in the low woods he 
tween Hodalla and Tuduru. 


Here the quantity of rain also diminishes ; and rice cannot be Weather, 
cultivated without small reservoirs, sufficient to contain a supply of 
water for two months after the cessation of the rains; for the rains 


last four months only ; and all the kinds of rice that arc cultivated 
here require six months to grow. 

2d April. — I went a long stage, called live cosscs, to Shiva-mogay. April e. 
The first two cosses of this road are in a forest of very line trees, country, 
many of which are Teak. On leaving this, I entered an open 
country extending very fur to the eastward. The greater part of 
it seems to be lit for cultivation ; but at present a want of inhabi- 
tants renders the greatest part of it a waste. One coss from the 
forest is Gajunuru, a fort and village on the left bank of the 


Tuaga. 

On the plain between this and Shiva-mogay w'as fought a battle pattlc of 
between Pttrscram Bhow, and Mahomet Jlcza, usually called the 


Biuky Nabob, or burning Lord ; as, from his activity, he was usually 
employed by the Sultan to lay waste any country that might be of 
use to his enemies. Purseram had advanced as far as Fatah Petta, 


hoping that the garrison o\' Nagara W'ould run away, and leave him 
the spoil of the city ; but as they preserved a countenance which 
he did not like, he marched toward his left, in order to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Seringapatam. At this place he was met by Ma- 
homet Reza, w'ho had .'3000 horse, and 10,000 foot, with eight guns. 
An engagement took place, in which the Mussulman was defeated, 
and compelled to retire to Nagara wdth the loss of four or five 
hundred men. This is the account of the natives of 6'//iv«-w/o^r/y, 
little inclined to favour either party. From the field of battle, 
Purseram advanced to Shiva-tnogay, and after a siege of two days 
You. IIL Pp 
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CHAPTER took the fort. His march, as usual, was marked hy devastation, 
famine, and murder. The tow:i at that time contained 6000 houses, 
Aijrii 1 '. the whole of which were destroyed ; the women were ravished, and 
the handsomest carried entirely away. Such of the men as fell into 
the hands of the Marattahs were killed, and of those who escaped 
the sword a large proportion perished of hunger; every eatable 
thing having been swept away by those whom people in Europe are 
pleased to call the gentle Hindus. These rulhans did not even spare 
the Kudaii S'wa?m, who is the Guru of all the Marattah Brahmans of 
the SmarUtl sect, and who is by them considered as an actual incar- 
nation of the deity. His Matam, or college, was plundered and 
burnt ; but this cost the Peshxca dear. The enraged Swami held out 
threats of instant excommunication, and was only pacified by a 
present of 400,000 Rupees. Tippoo had the satisfaction of taking 
one half of this sum, ndiich was the assessment levied from the 
Sztanii on account of the N^uzzur that Lord Cornwallis exacted. 
ri)!iritv ofa Szcarni is said to have been of great use in the famine, and to 

have employed the utmost of his influence in collecting money to 
support the starving wretches. He daily fed 3000 Brahmans, and 
other religious mendicants; for, according to the Hindu doctrine, 
it is the charity which is bestowed on religious men tliat chiefly 
procures favour in the eyes of the gods. In his distributions the 
Sxrami is said to have expended six Lacs of Rupees, or 60,441 /. 13^. 
Ad., most of whicli was collected in the Marattah states. 

Zt/iira-mosry, On the fall of Scringapatam, the unfortunate Shiva-mogay became 
or ^ Dundia, who remained in it fifteen days, and plundered 

the inhabitants very completely. Many of the neighbouring vil- 
lages he burnt. On going away, he put a garrison in the fort, 
which was stormetl by Colonel Stephenson, who hanged the com- 
mandant. The Amildar who gave me the foregoing account is said 
to iiave distinguished his courage on this occasion. The towm now 
fontains about 500 houses, and is increasing fast. Its proper name 
is disputed. In the public accompli! i| sHtixa-mogay ; but 
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some Brdhmans of the place say, that its name is properly Shimuggay CHAPTF.R 
of the English). This signifies sweet-pot. Such an absurd 
name is said to be owing to its having been >the residence of one of "• 
the saints called Rishis, who lived entirely on the roots of grass, 
which he pounded in a pot, and called the mixture his Shimuggay. 

The whole time that the Rishi did not employ in preparing this 
simple diet was of course passed in prayer and other acts of de- 
votion. 


From Mangalore Hydcr brought to Shiva-mogay many carpenters, 
and built a number of lighters of about eight tons burthen. They 
are strong, and flat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part of them have 
been allowed to remain on the bank where they were built, I doubt 
not that they were found very useless. From the account of the 
river, which I have given, this will readily be believed; the at- 
tempt is however no impeachment on the sagacity of Hyder, who, 
having been educated in a place remote from every kind of navi- 
gation, could have no idea of what boats could perform, nor of what 
obstacles would prevent their utility. The only object that could 
strike him was the immense advantage of carrying down the river 
the timber, and bulky produce of this country ; from whence even 
the Betel-nut and the pepper require many cattle to go loaded, that 
must again return empty. To attempt dragging any thing up such 
a torrent as the Tunga^ would be vain ; but, after having seen the 
boats, and known that some of them have been actually navigated 
down the river, I have no doubt of its being practicable to carry 
down floats ; and on these perhaps many bulky articles of commerce 


Navigation 
of the Tanga, 


might be transported. 

In this neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton cloth begins ; for Afanufac- 
nonc is made to the westward. In all the villages of this district fTa- 
luc), very coarse cloths, for country use, arc made by the IVhalUaru, 
and by a class of the Sivabhactars, who are called Bily Muggas. 

Every village has difli’erent grain measures. Those of the Kasba, csiaiumM- 
or chief town of the district (Taluc), are as follow ; 


i»ur4‘. 
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Watered- 

lands. 


First, Those used by the farmers. 

90 -J- cubical inches are equal to 1 Mana, or Seer, 

16' Manas make 1 Colaga. 

20 Colagas make 1 Candaca, which contains 13-j-VoV bushels. 

Second, Those used in the Bazar, or market for retail : 

IS Sultany Seers make 1 Colaga. 

20 Colagas make I Candaca ; wliich therefore, if the Sultany Seer 
were at the true standard, ouglit to contain 

in fact the two Candacas avc the same, and tliis measure is divided 
by the farmers into 320 Manas, and by the sliopkeepers into 360 
Seers. 

In the open country round Shiva-mogay, accordijig to the account 
of its intelligent and obliging Amildar, the hills and barren ground 
do not occupy more than a third of tlic surface. Near the river 
the greater part of the arable lands arc rice grounds; far from it 
the dry-field prevails. On the whole, the quantity of ground fit for 
the cultivation of rice is about equal to that fit for dry grains. Not 
above one third of the whole arable land is now under cultivation, 
and the- rice ground is more neglected than the dry /icld. This is 
not owing to rice being less prolitable to the cultivator, but to the 
contrary cause ; for the devastation of the fell heaviest 

on the best parts of the country ; while the iuhaliitants of the vil- 
lages situated among the dry field were near the forests to make 
their escape. 

The wet lands arc in general of a light soil. Although the 
rains are less copious than at Nagara, so that artificial irrigation 
would be of great utility, little care has been taken with that 
branch of agriculture. The people here allege, that the plains are 
so small as to render the construction of reservoirs too expensive. 
This seems to be one of the usual excuses held out by indolence ; as 
no where in Karnata have I seen so much level country. No dams 
have been made on the ; and in fact its channel is so wide, 

and so deep under the level of the country, that they could be made 
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Q^Iy at a great expense; but then, I am persuaded, it would be CHAPTEli 
found that they would irrigate a proportionably large extent of 
ground. The greater part of the rice is raised by the rain water April 2. 
alone, and of course there is only one crop; so that during six 
months the people arc almost wholly idle. A few fanners have 
small reservoirs, which give a supply of water to the crop when the 
rains are less regular than usual ; and where tlie reservoirs are 
somewhat larger, their water supplies in the hot season a few plan- 
tations of Areca add sugar-cane. The extent, however, of both 
these is so inconsiderable, as scarcely to deserve notice. The plan- 
tjvtions of palm trees contain only coco-nuts and Arecas, without 
pepper; and their produce is of so bad a (juality, that it will answer 
only for country consumption. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are, lliec. 

Sampigy Data, produce in a goo<l crop 10 seeds. 

Betta Candala, - - 12 seeds. 

Caimbutly, - - ~ 9 seeds. 

Sambutiy, - - £) seeds. 

All these recpiire six montlis to grow'. They are all large grained, 
c.xcept the S(niabutty, wdiich sells five per cent, higher than the 
others. The lowest ground is use<l for the SdnabHily ; tlic highest 
is used for the Caimbiitty. The Ca>ulaca of land is tlie quantity sup- 
posed to reejuire a Caudaca oi’ seed, and is quite iiulelinite in size; 
more and more seed being sown in proportion to tlie goodness of 
the soil. This seems agreeabre to reason ; the contrary was, how- 
ever, at first asserted by the cultivators, ami througbout the coun- 
try is indeed a usual cry w ith that class of people ; but I was cau- 
tioned by the Amildar not to credit sueb assertions. The produce 
of a good and that of a bad field, each of one Candaca, is nearly the 
same; but the good one, being much smaller, and lecpiiring less 
expense of cultivatitm, can all’ord a higher rent. Accompanied by 
the Amildar, I measured a field of the ])oorcst .soil, said to rctpiirc 
eight Colagii'i of seed, and found it to coulain l.)2,()81 square feet; 
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CHAPTI'R so that the Candaca in such a soil would be 380,210 feet. The acre 
would therefore sow IxWo bushel. The produce of this field last 
Apiil 2. year, which was a favourable season, was 5 Caudacas, or 12j seeds, 
or 1.9-- bushels an acre. In the preceding year the crop was bad, 
and produced only 3 Candacas, or 7^ seeds, or 1 bushels an acre. 
This account I think is true, the Amildar being well informed, and 
aj>parently incline.d to give me assistance. What the extent of a 
Candaca land of the two superior qualities is I did not attempt to 
ascertain: the people said it was much less. 

The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice is the same, and 
the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. Immediately after harvest, 
the ground is once ploughed. When the rains commence, during 
the two months following the vernal equinox it is ploughed again 
twice, smoothed with the implement called Coradu, which is similar 
to that of Banazedsi (Plate XXIX. Fig. 72.), and then hoed tu-ice 
with the Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75.), which is drawn by 
two oxen. This removes the grass ; after which the clods are 
broken by drawing the Coradu twice over the field, which in some 
measure serves as a rolling-stone. The clung is then spread ; and 
after the first good rain the seed is sown with the drill or Curigy, 
and covered with the Coradu. At this season the rain comes in 
showers, between wdiich are considerable intervals. On the third 
day after having been sown, the field is hoed with the Ileg Cuniayy 
which here is called also Cambutigay. Oti the twentieth day, when 
the seedlings are nine inches high, the Coradu is used again; then 
x\\c Edday Cuntay (Plate XXV III. Fig. 7b.); then the Coradu, and 
finally the harrow' w'hich is made of a bunch of thorny Bamboos. On 
the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the Edday Cuntay is 
again used, the rows of young corn passing bctw’ccn the hoes; and 
this must be repeated as often as the grass sprin<gs. In the third 
month the water is confined, and then for the last time the Edday 
Cuntay must be used. The mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
Coradu ; but in this operation, the same implement is called Aravasi. 
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be removed by the hand and weeding-iron. The rice is cut witlx 

the straw, and for two days is allowed to lie loose on the field. It 
is then put in ricks, without having been hound in sheaves, and 
remains there until trodden, which may be done any time in the 
course of three months. It is always preserved in the husk, and 
when wanted for consumption is cleaned by a hand mill of the usual 
form, but made entirely of timber, which removes the outer husk; 
but the inner one, or bran, must be separated by beating in a mor- 
tar. Eight measures of clean rice, as usual in India, are equal in 
value to tM'cnty of that which retains the husk. 

In a few places, where there is a moist black soil, the ricc-ground Second crop 
produces a second crop of Callay (Cicer anetinuvi), and Hessaru 
( Phaseolus ?nungo). The seed for both is one fifth of the quantity 
of rice that is required to sow the field ; and, as the soil is rich, 
will probably be about half a bushel the acre. Tiic ColUiif produces 
five seeds, and the Hesmru four. For the former, the field is 
ploughed once in the month preceding the winter solstice. The 
seed is dropt into the furrow after the plough, and in three months 
ripens without farther trouble ; and this is no additional labour, as 
the field must at any rate have been ploughed. For the Hessaru, 
the field after the rice harvest must be ploughed twice. In the 
month following the shortest day, it must be watered from a reser- 
voir, and smoothed with the implement called Coriulu. As a mark 
for the sower, furrows are then drawn through the whole field, at 
the distance of four cubits; and the seed having been sown broad- 
cast is covered by the plough. The field is then smoothed with the 
Coradu, and in four months the crop ripens. 

Near the cultivation of dry grains begins to be of Drj-iioi.i 

importance. The following kinds arc cultivated. 

or the Cj/fiosurus Corocanus, Avith its eoneomitants Avaray 
( Ihdic/ios Lablub), Tovavy (Cytisus Cajun), Pitndaji ( llibincua Can- 
nabinus), Lin, and Udu ( Phaseolus Minbmo Roxb; MSS. ) 
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JluruU, or DoUchos biflorus. 

Shahuty, or Panicum milhire Lamarck. 

A^avovay, or Panicum italicum. 

Plarka, Paspalimi frimentaceum Roxb; MSS. 

Barugu, Panmt7n miliaceum. 

Haruln, Ricinu.s palma chrisfi. 

Huts' Ellu, or Verbesina saliva Roxb: MSS. 

1 Puli' Ellu, or Scsamunt. 

Vdu, or P/iaseolus minimoo Roxb: by itself. 

Jola, or liolcus sot'ghurn. 

Tlie only ones, that are raised in a quantity deserving much at- 
tention, are tlie Ragy with its concomitants, and the HuruU. About 
three fourths of the fields are sown with the first crop, and one 
fourth with the last mentioned. In giving an account of the pre- 
sent state of the country, the others may be altogether neglected. 
'J'hey might, however, deserve much attention from any person 
Avho wished to try experiments for the improvement of agriculture. 
Tl’.e best soil is reserved for Ragy. The Hut uli is sown on poor 
soils, or on the fields when, owing to a w’ant of rain, the crop 

of that grain has failed. Here the crop of HuruU is not thought to 
injure the following one oi' Ragy, whieli is contrary to the opinion 
that is commonly receivcrl in most parts of the country. In the 
])resent system oi' Hindu agriculture, however, very many opinions 
must be commonly held, without any fair trial having been made 
to ascertain' how far they are well founded. Both Ragy atid HuruU 
fields are sown every year M’ithout rest. The HuritU is a very un- 
certain crop ; for, by either too much or too little rain it is spoiled; 
so that, although very high j)riced, it gives little prolit. 

At Shiva-mogay there is onl}’ one kind oi' Ragy, and one mode of 
cultivation. In the month 1‘ollowing the summer solstice, the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the It is then ploughed 

and smoothed again, and hoed with the Cuntay, After this, it 
is hanowed with the rake tlrawn by oxen. Eight days afterwards, 
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it is again hoed with the Heg Cuntay, and is allowed to rest fif- CHAPTER 
teen days. Then throughout the field furrows are drawn at the 
distance of about seven inches, and into these the Ragy-seed, mixed April 2. 
with dung, is placed very thin with the hand ; a small quantity 
being dropped at about every ten inches. In every seventh furrow 
are put the seeds of Avaray, Tovary, and Punday intermixed, or of 
Udu by itself. The field is then smoothed with the Coradu, and with 
the bunch of prickly Bamboos. In eight days, when the young 
plants have come up, the spaces between the rows are hoed with 
the Edday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. and again smoothed 
with the Coradu and bunch of twigs. These operations must be 
repeated twice, with an interval of eight days between each time. 

After the third the field is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen, 
and after another interval of eight days this is again repeated. In 
the fourth month, the weeds are removed by tlie liand: in five 
months the crop is ripe. It is tied up in sheaves; and as the rainy 
season is not then quite over, it is dried with some difficulty. When 
the lldgy is in flower, tlie crop is apt to be spoiled by heavy rain ; 
which may be a reason why it does not tlirivc well to*thc westward. 

The produce of Ragy in a good crop is reckoned to be ten seeds, 
which, unless the seed is sown much thicker than usual, is very poor. 

This is probably in some measure the case, as at S/iiva-ttiogay this 
crop is allowed little or no manure ; but the people who gave me 
the account certainly concealed the quantity of produce, as the 
rent paid for the Ragy-land amounts to the value of almost ten 
seeds. All the dry-field being at a distance from the town, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining the extent of a Colaga of Ragy-land. 

For lJuruli, the field, having been previously manured, is ploughed IluruU. 
three times during the month which precedes the autumnal equinox, 
at the interval eacli time of three days. The seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the Coradu, It ripens in four mouths; four 
seeds are reckoned a good crop, and three a midtiling one. 

VoL. III. Q q 
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CffAPTER 
XVI II. 

April 2. 
^Va"es and 
labuur. 


Tenures. 


The greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the tenants, 
and their own families. In agriculture, some hired servants, but no 
slaves, are employed. The yearly wages for a labouring servant are 
from four to five Ikeri Pagodas, one blanket, one pair of shoes, and 
a handkerchief, amounting in all to about two guineas. He finds 
his house and victuals. In weeding time, women are hired, at four 
Seers of rough rice a day. A man, when hired by the day, gets five 
Seers. These wages arc very high, when it is considered that no 
servant works here more than six hours. Tlie labourers gave me 
the following account of the manner in which they pass their time. 
About eight o’clock of our day tliey rise from bed, and smoke to- 
bacco ; they perform their evacuations, and ablutions; and having 
been purified, they worship the gods. Tliey then eat, an operation 
in which two hours are expended. They then rest themselves half 
an hour, when they procectl to the field, and work six hours. On 
their return, they again pray, and take a little of any cold victuals 
that they have ready. They then look after the cattle, and give 
them water and fodder. The labour of the day is now over; and 
the workman, having again washed and prayed, takes his supper, 
and about seven o’clock goes to bed, where lie remains thirteen 
hours. This is tlieir employment during the six months of toil. In 
the remaining half of the year, little cultivation being carried on, 
they repair tlieir houses, lay in a stock of firetvood, carry out dung, 
and do other little jobs about the farm. Masters, of course, work 
still less. 

In this vicinity there are two kinds of tenure. The first com- 
prehends gardens, and lands formerly granted in Emim. Both of 
these the occupants have a right to sell. Hyder laid half the usual 
rent upon tlic lands held by Emm, and this tax was increased by 
the SulUhi ; but Purnea has again reduced it to Hyder' s assessment, 
'flic other tenure is that of what are called Shist, or valued lands; 
these are the absolute property of the guvernmenl ; and the 
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occupants may be turned out at will. Each field is valued at a cer- CHAPTER 
tain rent to be paid in money, which was first determined by Sivuppa 
N/tyaha, Rany ^'iru Magi added a half of the amount, and Aprils. 

Hyder doubled her assessment; but no partial laisinj^s upon any 
man’s possessions have been permitted. Rice ground pays from 
four to eight Sultuny Pagodas a Candaca; at tliis rate, the field which 
J measured, being of the worst soil, pays about 3/. 8<^. an acre ; its 
produce in a good crop being about ten bushels of clean rice, 
which is reduced to eight by deducting the expense of cleaning. 

Dry-field pays from sixteen t(j twelve Pagodas a Candaca : the pro- 
duce, therefore, must be much greater than the ten seeds stated by 
the cultivators ; for ten Candacas of Ragy are only worth about 
seventeen Pagodas. 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock ; and require four stock, 
men, two boy.s, and eigut or ten oxen. These four ploughs are said 
to be able to cultivate one CV//n/«crt and a lialfof rice land, with 
one of dry-field ; fiut, even allowing for the extreme indo- 

lence of the labourers, this must be under-rated in the very worst 
soils. 

The breed of cxittlc, when compaicd with that of the hilly coun- Catilc. 
try to the west, begins to improve at Shiva- mogay. None, however, 
that are bred in this district, are fit for the carriage of goods ; but 
the oxen are of a short thick breed, well adapted for ploughing rice 
ground. Some arc exported to the westward. The oxen arc not 
wrought more than four or live hours in the day. From about the 
end of July till toward the end of January, they arc fed on grass, 
some of which is cut, and at night is given to them in the house. 

During the remainder of the year they are fed on straw, and husks 
of Ilui’uli ; to which, when they are in danger of perishing, some 
of that grain is added. Very' few bufl'aloes are employed in the 
plough; but many females arc kept for giving milk, and liieyoung 
males are exported. Immediately on leaving the forests of the 
western hills, asses become numerous. A few sheep and goats arc 
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CHAPTER 

XVIII. 

April 2. 


Manure. 


to be seen, but they arc not bred iii the country ; very few indeed 
are reared on the west side of the Tunga-bhadra. For the use of 
traders, the public reserves some pasture land ; and for each head 
of cattle they pay two Dudus a month. The farmers send their 
cattle to pasture in the hills and woods, where they pay nothing. 

The cattle are never littered ; and the only manure used is their 


dung, collected in a pit, together with the grass and straw which 
they did not eat in the i/ght. To these are added the ashes and 
sweepings of the farmer’s house. 

Strata. At the entrance into the open country, the Laterite seems to stop. 

The last that I have seen M-as at Baikshavdni Mata. Between that 


place and Shiva-mogay the strata are not very observable. In some 
places they appear to run east and west, in others the rock seems- 
not to be stratified. In one place only, since I came up to KarnatOf 
have I observed the large veins of quartz so common to the 
eastward ,and I saw none in any place below the western Ghats. 

April 4. 4th April . — I went four cosses to Kttdali. The country all the 

ofthe^coun- pl^hi ; but it contains many detached hills, some of which, 

toward the north, are pretty high. The whole country is bare, and 


almost entirely waste. 


Inhospitable Mid-way I came to a village, where the inhospitable disposition 
©(■th^natives. natives fully manifested itself. Near this village, I overtook 

a Sepoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. Having with 
some difficulty reduced it, the pain in his groin was succeeded by a. 
violent colic, which contracted his limbs ; and, had any exercise 
been at all proper for a man in his condition, rendered him totally 
unable to walk. I therefore went into the village, in order to pro- 
cure a cot or bedstead, of which a litter could be readily made. As 


I had left all my attendants with the sick man, except an inter- 
preter, the villagers held me in contempt. I found the Gauda^ his 
brother, and some head men of the village, all Sivabhactars, stand- 


ing in conversation, and v/rapped up in their blankets. Having 
made known to them my case, the Gauda rcplic<l, that they had no 
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cots, and his brother talked very loud, and in an insolent manner. CHAPTER 
^ ^ Will. 

This was checked by the coining up of a superior oflicer of revenue, 

who informed me that there were cots in every house ; but neither 

offers .of payment, lior threats of complaint, were of more avail than 

humanity. In excuse for these people it may however be said, that 

the Sepoy belonged to the Bombay army, a detachment of which had 

enabled Purseram Bhow to commit all his cruelties. Not that the 

Bombay army had any share in these excesses ; but without its 

assistance he either would not have ventured into the country at all, 

or would have been assuredly defeated at Shiva-mogay. 

About a coss from this inhospitable village, I crossed the Tunga, 
and from thence to Kudali some part of the country is cultivated. 

The principal crops are Jola and cotton. 

Kudali, or the Joining, is an Jgraram, or village given in Enam Kudali. 
to the Brahmans, and is situated between the Tunga and Bhadra 
rivers at their junction, whence the place derives its name. It 
M'as plundered and burned, as I have, already mentioned, by a 
party of the Maratlah army, who put all the Sudra inhabitants to 
the sword, although the place is quite defenceless, nor did the 
people attempt to make any resistance. After this, the Brahmans 
went to complain to the Bhow, who gave each of them one Rupee 
as in duty (Dharma) bound. 

I found, that the Guru or Sxoami was at llara-punya-hully, cm- Br&hmani. 
ployed in begging, as it is called. He had with him all his principal 
disciples ; .so that the Bruhnmis who remained at Kudali were not 
men of great intelligence ; but they gave me a copy in the Ma~ 
rattah character, of the Sankara Acharya Cheritra, or an account of 
the life and actions of that very celebrated personage. It is esteemed 
a book of great authority, and has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

The Brahmans whom I found at Kudali said, thzit Sankara appeared Sanlam 
on earth in that character only once, and that he lived about two 
thousand years ago. At the time of his coming, the acci oi' Buddha 
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CHAPTER ;iM(l other licretics were very numerous ; and most of the Brahmans 

xv^iir. 

who were then living had fallen into the error of worshipping the 
April 4. moon, and stars. I'lie Matani, or college, of Sankara Acharya 

M'as at Sringa-giri, and he appointed one Sannyasi only to l)e his 
successor, and to occupy his throne. The JMatani o\‘ Sringa-girl is 
still called the throne of Sankara ; but each Szoa>ni that occupies it 
as his successor has a peculiar name, although they are all acknow- 
ledged to he gods, and incarnations of hirara. The successors of 
Sankara Acharya have at different times found it necessary to ap- 
point agents for the management of their remote followers ; and, 
to render these agents sufficiently respectable, it has been found 
necessary to reveal to them tlie Upadesa peculiar to the rank of 
Sannyasi. By this mean a portion of f.sxrara is incorporated with 
their bodies, in such a manner that the worship oflered to them 
becomes of cipial efficacy with the worship of that jiortion of the 
deity which remains in heaven. They arc not supposed to he pos- 
sessed of any extraordinary power, which indeed would lie a prt;- 
tension very di flic ult to support with cia.dit t’or ages. Scveial of 
these- agents, who managed their foiloweis M iih slJll, established 
A/ff/i/w.v of their own, and appointed .successors, who, according to 
their success, either acknowledged adependance on t!ie Sringa giri 
throne, or have pretended to he cipud to its Siraini. Among these, 
the most conspicuous of whom I have heard is the Sicawi of Kudali. 
About 400 years ago, the first founder of this Malam was appointed 
a Sajniyd.si ])y t]\c Sringa-giri S.ranii, nod vas entrusted with fhc 
manai>:emeut of all the Sniarlal of the Alarattah nation. These .all 
continue to consider his successors as their Gurti.s ; and the present 
opulence and power of the S\Iaratliili Brahmans have raised the 
Mata of Kuda it to a greater splendor than that of Sringa-giri. 
lascviplion. I procured from the Brahmans of Kadali a copy of an inscription 
engraven on a copper-jilatc, and belonging to the S'xanii. It is de.tcd 
Sat. J043, in the reign of Pnrundara ltdju, of the Cadiimba f-AuxWy at 
Banazedsi ; and a copy lias been given to the government in Bengal. 
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At Kudali are three temples of the g-reat gods, all reckoned cele-f 
biated by the Ih'almiaus, and all accompanied by miraculous tradi- 
tions. The buildings are mean, and have the appearance of being 
ancient. The oldest, according to tradition, is that dedicated to 
Bralmvm'Ui'a, one of the names of .S'/ivc Many Yiigams ago, it rose 
spontaneously from the earth. In the same manner the second 
sprang up three Yugions ago, and is dedicated to Narusingha, one of 
the incarnations of Vislnni. At tiiis there is an inscription on stone, 
but it is no longer legible. 'I he third, compared with the otiiers, is 
modern, and was built by Rama only a few hundred thousand years 
ago, and dedicated to AA'rt, under the name of Ramcsa'a7'a, in order 
to wash away the sin which Rama had incurred by killing JFalli king 
oi' Kiskinila, a place that is near lljurja-uagai'a, and is now called by’^ 
the vulgar name of lluuipay. This happened immediately after 
Rama's return from Lama, or Ccjjloii. When I tell the Ihuthmans 
here, that the English have now conquered this celebrated island, 
they do not venture to call me a liar; but what they tiiink is 


CHAPTFR 

XVitl. 

'1 hifraiicicnt 
tcinpkii. 


evi<lent. 


At the temple Ramesa'ara axe four iiiscri])tions on stone, of Insciiiaiom. 
which one only is entirely legible. It is written in the Nagat'a cha- 
racter, but in the Karnataca language intermixed with Sanskrit. A 
copy of it in the character of Kariiata has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. Another, that is partly legible, is also in tlie 
Nagara character. Two, that are in the character oi' Karriata, arc 
only legible in part. The one is dated in Cara Sal. 1214, in the 
reign of Vira Narashiglui Raya JSlaha Rapa. Who this prince was I 
cannot say. The date is 44 years before the foundation of Vijapa- 
nagara, according to Ramuppa's chronology. The other is in the 
year Sat. 1242; the Rajas name, however, is not legible. 

5th April. — I went four cosscs to Sahasi'ca-hullp. I recrossed the 5piil 
Tanga immediately above its junction with the iihadra, where both ‘ ' 

rivers arc nearly of an cnjual size, and even at this season contain 
considerable streams. The united rivers fuiiu the Tangahhadva, 
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the channel of which is very little, if at all, wider than that of either 
of the parent streams : but its water is of course more copious. 

Apiil 4. water at this season is sunk very deep in the channel ; so that 

the forming dams for irrigation would be very expensive. 

Face of (he The Country on the west side of the river is in general level, but 
““*0- is interspersed with hills. The whole is exceedingly bare. Near the 
river are many small villages, each provided with a round tower, 
near which the houses are crowded for protection. The cultivation 
near these villages is pretty consi<lerable, and at present is confined 
almost wholly to the dry grains, about two thirds Ragy dindl'ovar'i/, 
and one third Join and Hurulii. The other crops are of little impor- 
tance. On the higher lands, near the hills, there is no cultivation. 
The soil in many places there is indeed very poor; but in others it 
is a fine red earth, reckoned particularly favourable for Ragy ; and, 
if there were people, would be cultivated for that grain. The 
greater part of the tanks have gone to decay, so that there is very 
little wet land ; and, even when the country was in its best state of 
cultivation, irrigation seems to liave been much neglected. The 
Kilidi family, to whom this part of tlic country belonged, from 
Jiaving livetl in a district where artificial Matering was not requi- 
site, seem not to have been sensible of its ad vantages. 'Y\h'. Amildar 
says, that by constructing reservoirs rmicli dry-field might be con- 
verted into rice ground. Below SahaAva-hully, the river taking a 
bend to the south-west, I crossed it at the angle, and ascended the 
right bank to that village. Its name signifies Along udl/i Siva, as it 
is supposed to be a place m here that deity resided some time toge- 
ther with l)is wife. It has a small mud fort, and about a hundred 
houses. In this open part of the country there are very feu- fences, 
Avhich in many points of view is a great loss. The crops here rarely 
fail from want of rain, and the epidemic tiiscase among cattle is 
seldo?n so general as to the eastward. Tigers seem to be more de- 
■structive here than in the woods. The want of game makes them 
bold, and they frequently carry atvay the inhabitants from their beds. 
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This part of the Nagara R^yada entirely resembles the Mysore CHAPTER 
country. The cultivators live in villages, their cattle are large and 
•white, they rear sheep, the country is naked, and the people subsist 
chiefly on dry grains. Many of the inhabitants arc Cunsa fVocu~ 
ligas, a laborious and intelligent class of fanners, strongly contrasted 
with the Sivabhactars of the west, who appeared to me to be as 
stupid and lazy a class of ixien as I have ever seen. 

The hills here, however, are not so rugged as toward Mysore ; Strata. 
but the strata run north and south, and contain many lumps of 
quartz. In all the open country,- where there is no iMterite, the 
limestone nodules abound. Although the natives in general think 
that calcareous stone in the ground diminishes its fertility, I have an 
iVlea that the want of this substance in the countries to the west- 
ward, more than any absolute sterility in their soil, may be the cause 
Avhy the dry grains do not thrive. 

Before the invasion of Purseram Bhow, this country was in a Desolation, 
very good state. After his destructive march, not above one fourth 
of the inhabitants remained alive, and these were left destitute of 
every thing which the Marattahs cduld either carry away or destroy. 

The wretched remnants of population had again begun to recover, 

Avhen Dundia came among thtw. He did not put any one to death; 
but he plundered the houses, and even burned some of the villages, 
the inhabitants of which he suspected of concealing their property. 

The dry-field of this village is very hard, and full of small stones, Dry-field, 
being what is called Darray ; yet it seems to be productive, or at 
least the people seem willing to acknowledge the real returns which 
they obtain from its cultivation. Almost every kind of dry grain 
is raised on it, without attention to rotation, or any idea among the 
farmers that one grain is more exhausting than another. The soil 
is never rested, and contains limestone; but it is well dunged. The 
two great crops are Ragy and Jola. This has been a remarkably' 
favourable year, and the Ragy produced forty seeds. 

VoL. III. R r 
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CHAPTER 

XVHL 


April 5. 
Allowance of 


grain for a 
labouring 


man. 


A hard labouring man is supposed to eat daily the following 
quantities of the different kinds of grain; the Mana of this place 
containing cubical ir ' les. 

IVck. 

Mana of Ragy, M'hich is weekly - IjtoVoV 
1 ManaofJola - - 1,tVo%’o 

J Mana of c leaned Shanuty - IjiVoVo 

1-^ Mana of cleaned rice - - IjTo’jV 

The allowance of Jola is reckoned the most nutritious. 


Ponco. 

I Ikeri Pogotfa purchases 192 Manas Ragy. 1 bushel costs 

ISO ditto Harulti - - 


120 ditto Toxary - - 20/^ 

160 ditto’ Jola - - lo^^- 

Kent and Having ascertained these preliminaries, I went to the fields with 

prodiice. Cultivators, and officers of revenue ; and found, that in the 


public accompts they were not valued by any measurement, nor by 
the quantity of seed which they tvcrc supposed to require ; but 
that each field Avas rated at a certain rent. Having fixed on one 


that pays two Rupees, or half a Pagoda yearly, I found that it con- 
tained 5.5608 square feet. The soil is very stony, and apparently 
poor. The rent is at the rate of O v. an acre. The farmers 

gave me the following account of its average produce, and seed, ii* 
four different kinds of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER 

XVIII. 

April i> 


I here received from Suhaia, a Brahman of Ilolay Homiru, a short 
Raya Paditii, of M'hicl> tlm clironology is very different from that 
of Itamuppa. Subaia says, that tlie original was copious, but was 
burnt by the Maraltahs. The present short extract was made up 
from books and memory, and inaccuracies must therefore be ex- 
pected, The general chronology is that of the eighteen Puranas. 
The following'is a translation; 

“ The KaU-yugam will contain 432,000 years. Particulars: 

Yudishtera cn. - - 3,044 years 

Vicrurna - - - 135* 

Salivaham - - 18,000 

Naga Arjuna - - 400,000 

Kali Bupati - - - ^<21 

Total- 432,000 


R6}ja Pa* 
ditti^ or 
chronolo- 
gicai table* 


Crop. 

Seed. 

Increase 

Folds. 

Produce. 

Of the 
Field* 

Of one Acre. 

Of the Field. 

Of an Acre. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quaatiiy. 

Value. 

Gross. 

Deducting 
seed and 
rent. 

1st Ragy 

Avar ay - 

Total - 

Manat. 

4 

Buih. dec. 

u,a6'89 

0,12296 

Pence dec. 

4,7347 

not sold. 

20 

15 

Mansi. 

240 

60 

SulPag.An, 
1 4 

not sold. 

Bush. dec. 
7.378 
r,844^ 

'Pence dec. 

94,6*94 

not sold. 

Pence dec. 

not S(dd. 

10* 

0,481)186' 



300 


9,2225 



2d Ragy 
llarulu - 

Total - 

12 

12 

0,3689 

0,3689 

4,7347 

7,5755 

20 

5 

240 

6*0 

1 4 

0 8 

7,378 

1,8445 

94.694 

, 37,8775 


24 

0.7378 

12,3292 


300 

1 12 

9,2225 

132,5715 

82,3673 

3d Johi * - 
Tovary - 

Total - 

6 

5 

0,18445 

0,1537 

2,8408 

2,3671 

20J 

12, 

122 

64 

0 124 

0 SA 

3,7505 

1,9675 

75,763 

30,3 


11 

0,3.3815 

5,2079 


186 

1 4H 

5,718 

88,063 

44,9801 

4th Shamay - 

24 

0,7378 

not sold. 

I 10 

1 240 

not sold. 

7,378 

not sold. 

not sold. 


♦ Query— 10, 135 f 
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XVIII. 

April 5. 


Of this there have elapsed to the present time (being Raudri of 
Salivahana 17!?2), 4901 years. Particulars: 

Yudishtara era . , - 3044 

Vicrama - - - - 135 


Salivahana - - - 1722 


4901 years. 

Particulars of the Rdyaru family, 

JVoragulla Pritdpa Raja 
Son of Campila Raja 
Son of Comar a Rdjd 

The end of his reign was in the year of Sal. 1150, A. D. 1227. 
In the year Servadavi of this R/jd JVoragulla Pritapa Raya the house 
guards of the treasury were Hari-hara and Biica Raya. According 
to his order, these two men came to Vijaya-nagara. The year Ser- 
vadavi is the commencement of the kingdom of the Rdyaru. 
This year, on Monday the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar 
(a ceremony similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for 
building J'^ijaya-nagura. The Rdjds were placed on a throne of 
jewels. 

Here follows a Sldlcam, signifying, “ In this manner thirteen princes 
sat on the throne, governing every cast according to its own cus- 
^ms, and hearkening to the word of God with pleasure.” 

Particulars : 

1 Hari-hara Rdya 8 Virupaesha Raya 

Q Buca Rdya 9 Deva Rdya 

3 Hari-hara Rdya 10 Rama Rdjd Rdya 

4 Virupaesha Rdya 1 1 MaUcarjuna Rdya 

5 Buca Rdya 12 Rama Rdya 

6 Deva Rdya 13 Virupaesha Rdya 

7 Rama Rdjd Rdya 

Total 13 princes reigned S32 years, till the year of Sal. 1382, 
A. D. 1459. 
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After that came the following kings. CHAFFER 

XVI II. 

Prowiida Raya reigned 12 years. He was a son adopted from 
Penu-conda, and died in the year Nimdina of Sal. 1394, A. D. 147y. 

After that Vv'a Marasingha Raya reigned 10 years. He died in' 
the year Chubucrutu of Sal. 1404, A. D. 148.j. 

After that Solva Narasingha Raya reigned 12 years. He died in 
the year Anunda of Sal. 1416, A. D. 1495. 

After that Achuta Raya reigned 3 years. He died in the year 
Pingala of Sal. 1419} A. D. 149-5-. 

After that for 9 months there was a Nava Ndyakara. This literally 
means nine Ndyakas or petty princes; but implies an anarchy, 
where every chief is contending with his neighljour, and plunder- 
ing the vicinity. 

After that came the follow'ing kings. 

Krishna Raya reigned 40 years. He died in the day time on the 
5th of the moon Kartika, being Monday, in the year Ih vulumbi of 
Sal. 1460, A. D 153’-. 

After that Sedasiva Raya reigned 2 years. He died on the Amd- 
vdsya, or last day of Margasirsha in the yciw Shervari of Sal. 1462, 

A. D. 15 H. 

After that, Rama Rdjd reigned 24 years. He died on Wednesday 
the 14th of the dark moon in Mdgha, in the year Ructachi of Sfd. 
i486 ( A. D. 1563), and the city Vijaya-nagaru was destroyed. 

Total seven princes 103 years. 

Grand total twenty princes 335 years. 

The chronology will be found totally incompatible with the in- 
scriptions. A copy of the original has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

St\\ April. — I went three cosses to Basxra-patlnna, in order to April 6. 
avoid a steep mountainous road, called a. Ghat, that lies in the direct 
route between Sahasiva-hully, and Jlari-hara. On the open country try. 
through which I passed, there are scattered several small lulls. The 
!5oil in general seems to be capable; of cultivation ; but in other parts 
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CHAPTER the rock comes to the surface, and much of it is waste. The farther 
I advanced into the open country, I observed that the villages arc 
April 6. more .strongly fortified. The country is very bare, and, like that 
to the eastward, is covered witli bushes of the Cassia auriculata, and 
Dvdoncm viscosa. 


liaSiva-paltana was formerly a part of the dominions of Kingalu 
Niipaka, tlie Terricarap Polygar. His successors M’ere expelled by 
Remdulla Khan, wlio was succeerled by Delawer Khmi, both Mogul 
officers. Dclazi'cr Khan resided here twenty years, and under his 
government the place seems to have been very flourishing. He 
was expelled by the Marattahs, who held it for seven years, when 
they were driven out by llyder. This Mussulman destroyed the 
fort, in order to prevent it from being of use to the Marattahs^ 
who in their next incursion tlestroyed the town ; and till after the 
fall of Seringapatam it continued waste. Tlic fort has now been re- 
paired, and about two hundred houses have been erected in the 
town. It has two reservoirs, one of which is tolerably large. South 


east, about two cosses from Jiasu'a-pattava, is one of tlie most cele- 


brated works of this kind, M’hich was erected by a dancing girl from 
tlie gains of lier profession. It is called Solkarny, and the sheet of 
AV'atcr is said to be three coss<“s in length, and to send forth a con- 
stant considerable stream for the irrigation of the fields. It is built 


on a similar plan with the reservoir at Tonnru, near Seringapalam. 
A bank has been erected between two hills, and thus confines the 


water of a rivulet which had originally found a way between them. 


Bobu Bodetn, 
anti Virn 


pji/a R6ya, 


Near the fort is a mosque, celebrated among tlie Mussulmans for 
being the first place where Baha Bodeen took up his abode. He 
afterwanls went, and resided on a hill toward the south, which now 


is called after his name. The people of the mosque say, that he 
was a saint of the greatest reputation, w'ho, although he performed 
a number of miraculous things, suffered many persecutions from 
Vira Belalla, the infidel king of this country. The saint at length 
invited Jan Padisha, a prince of the Faithful, from the nortl), and 
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the infidel was taken prisoner. The saint then put the R&j& and all 
his family into a pit under his hill, and there they still continue to 
live, suffering the punishment due to their want of faith. 

Near my tent a farmer was at work, expressing the juice from 
sugar-cane, and boiling it to form Jui^ory. He said that his field 
contained a JVociihi land. The taxes amounted to 20 Pagodas, or 
8/. 2#. '3d. The whole expense he calculates at 26 Pagodas, or 
10/. 10a-. \\d. The crop season will last 30 days ; and on each he 
•>yill boil three times, getting 2 Maiinds of Jagory from every boil- 
ing, He therefore cx[)ects to get 180 Mauads, which sells at the 
rate of 3|- Pagodas for \0 Muioids. The vdiole produce therefore 
will be 63 Pagodas, or 25/. ll.v. \^d., leaving a neat profit of 6/, 
17 s. lljrf., or 17 Pagodas, orrery nearly 27 per cent, on the gross 
produce. I did not measure the field. The cane wd^ Maracabo. 

7th April . — I went tlii ee cosses to Malaya Barntru. This last word 
is a common termination in the names of villages in this j)art of the 
country, and signifies a place behind any other ; thus Jllalaya Banuni 
signifies the place behind the hill. On the left of the road, arc the 
low bare hills which form the Ghat between Sa has iva-h ally and 
and which render that road very bad; but among the 
hills are many villages, and cuUivatetl ])laces, which from their 
situation are said to have escaped better tlian tho.se in the plain. 
All to the right of this day’s route is a fine level country, but it is 
exceedingly bare of trees and fences. Near the road at least nine 
tenths of the soil appear to be good ; but a very large proj)ortioii 
of the country is waste, having been ilesolated by Piirscram P>ho\a. 
The natives say, that two-thirds of the whole plain are of so poor a 
soil as to be unfit for cultivation. They are very unskilful in 
making reservoirs, and of course are negligent in the eidtivati()f» 
of rice, and never take a second crop. On being asked the reason 
of this, they say, that in the <lry season the soil is too liot for cu^• 
tivation. There is, however, no end to the foolish reasons which 
unskilful fanners assign for their conduct. Sugar-cane is a gcjgd 
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April 7. 


Malaya Ba- 
nuru. 

Terrkaray. 

Poly^ars. 


SaUne eartb« 


(leal cultivated, but the kind is the 3Iaracabo, which yields a very 
small (luantity of juice, and that contains little saccharine matter. 
When the farmers are asked a reason, why tiicy do not cultivate 
the Putta-putty, or Rc&taU, they say, that these canes are so sweet, 
that it^ is impossible to keep the wild hogs from devouring them. 
Little or no credit can therefore he given to the reasons assigned 
by such fanners for tlicir practices, or for the state of the country; 
especially, as is generally the case, Mhcn it is found, that no two 
people give the same reason ; for the ignorant and lazy are in ge- 
neral abundantly unwilling to confess their weaknesses, and, rather 
than acknoM'ledge them, assign some random excuse for their 
conduct. 

Malaya Banuru has a small fort surrounded by a Petla, which 
contains about two hundred houses. It formerly belonged to the 
Terrkaray Polygars, wlio were atone time very powcrl’ul ; but their 
'territory became a prey to various invaders. Tiic Mussulmans of 
Sira took Basua-pattam. The Sivahhactars of y/*en took from Main- 
hiilly to Lacky-huUy, 'V\\q. 3Iysore Bdjd took Banazi'afa. When Hyder 
seized thC| remainder, it consisted of Tcrricaray, with the adja- 
cent country to the value of a luindred thousand Pagodas a year. 
Hydtr peimittcd the family to remain at Terrkaray with a yearly 
allowance of thirty thousand Pagodas. The whole of this was stopt 
by the .S« //(/«. On his fall, one of the family returned, seized on 
the fort, and intended to set himself up as an independent prince. 
He was, however, betrayed l)y some of his ragamuthn followers, 
who, after wounding him, hanged him by the orders of the new 
government. .Some of the family now remain, hut they have no 
pension nor allowance. 

In some of the wells here the water is saline, and culinary salt has 
formerly been made at the place. The saline earth is found in low 
moist places. In this respect also the strata here agree with those 
to the eastward. No saline earth nor springs are to be found in the 
hilly western tract, nor in the country below the western Ghats. 
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8th April. — I went a very long stage, called four cosscs, to IJari- CltAPTKR 
hara, and by the way crossed a large empty water-course, and 
afterwards a. wide channel containing a considerable stream, which April 8. 
comes from the Soticaray, and is therefore called tlie Solkaray hohty. 

It falls into the 'iungahhadra immediately above JIari-hara, and to- 
never dries, except in very extraordinary seasons. The country in 
general near this day's route is plain, with a few hills scattered at 
great distances. Much of it is what the fanners oi Malaya liamir a 
consider as totally useless; but the people of are of a 
different opinion, and think that two thirds of the whole level 
country is fit for cultivation, and would be employed in that way 
were there a sufficient number of inhabitants. A great proportion 
of it has, however, been long waste ; for far beyond the reach of 
human memory the country has been a scene of warfare, and the 
wars of the natives are carried on in a most barbarous and destruc- 
tive manner. The country is exceedingly bare, and at this season 
is very ill supplied with u’ater. 

The bank t\\cTungabha(Ira opposite to Hari-hara forms a part Marattah 
of the Manitlah dominion, and at present belongs to Appa Saheh, - 

the son of Prtn’cmw-Uorc ; the natives here speak in ra])tures of 
the Satanuru district, including Dai'xcara, IlubuU, and iVilaginida, 
and compare its air anti fertility to those oi' Cashcia/re. The territory 
south of the Varada, although fertile, is greatly inferior to the other. 

Both are fast becoming desert. 

I remained three days at llari-hara, which was formerly an Agra- iiaii-haru. 
ram belonging to tho Brahmans of its celebrated temple of the same 
name. After the death Ram Raja, and the destruction ot'l'ijaiju- 
nagara, it became subject to the Add Shah dynasty, and was given 
\x\Jaghire to a Sheer Khan, who built the fort. On the conquest of 
the Decan, it M'as taken by the Savanuru Nabob, Dclil Khan, who was 
an officer of the court oH Delhi. From the house oiTimoar it was 
taken by the Jkeri Rajas, who were expelled by the Maruttahs; and 
these again, after fifteen years possession, were driven out by 

VoL. III. S s 
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Hyder. Since that ti'.ie these free-hooters have taken it thrice; the 
last time was by Purseram Boxa. He did not kill any of the people, 
nor did he burn tlie town ; but lie swept away every necessary of 
life so completely, that many of the inhabitants perished from hun- 
ger. They have since enjoyed quiet. The fort contains the temple, 
and a hundred houses occupied by Brdhviam ; the suburbs contain 
three hundred houses of the low casts. The temple, for a Hindu 
place of worship, is a tolerable building, but is kept in the usual 
slovenly manner. Many families live within its walls, and the area 
is dehled by cow-dung, mud, broken bricks, straw, dunghills, and 
other similar impurities. The idol resembles that of Sankara Nd^- 
rayamt at Gaukar/ia, having part of the attributes or symbols of 
Siva, and part of those Vishnu. Its name also implies its being a 
representative of both deities; for //('//■i is an appellation of 
ami Hard one of the titles of Siva. Within tlie walls of tiie temples 
are twenty fine inscriptions on stone. 

The most numerous class of cultivators near Ilari-hara, and as 
far at least as Suvanuru, are the Sivabhactars, There are scarcely 
any Marattahs among them, that is to say, Sudras of pure origin 
belonging to Mahdrdshlra Desarn. Very few of the poorer inhabit- 
ants inairy, the expense attending the ceremony being considered 
as too great. They content themselves with giving their mistress 
a piece of cloth ; after which she lives with her lover as a wife, and 
both she and her children are as much respected, as if she had 
been married with the proper Mantrams and ceremonies : very few 
of the women live in a state of celibacy, to which indeed in most 
parts of India, I believe, they are seldom subjected. Few of the 
men go to foreign countries, and the rich have always more wives 
than one, which makes up for the men who live as bachelors. 

The tenants, I am told, are remarkably fickle, being constantly 
changing from one side of the river to another, and of course at 
each time change their sovereign. They appear to me to be 
remarkably stupid, but they pique themselves on being superior to 
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their northern neighbours, who, they say, arc no better than beasts* 

Even the Brahmans here are stupid, which is certainly a defect not 
common in that sacred order of men. Out of the hundred houses, 

I could not get one man who could copy the inscriptions at their 
temple with tolerable accuracy. During my stay I employe<l twelve 
Br&hmans, and two Jangmnas, paying them whatever the. Amildar 
judged proper; and he kept a man with them to rouse their indus- 
try; but I obtained copies of four inscriptions only; and it was 
necessary to have these corrected by my interpreter, although 1 
could ill spare his services. 

Of the inscriptions that I had copied here, the most ancient is Inscriptiou*. 
dated in Sal. 1444, according to the Slokam in which the date is 
involved. 

The next is dated Sal. 1452, in the reign of l ira Prilapa Achuia 
B&yd. 

The next is dated Sal. 1453, in the reign of Achiita lldya. 

The last is dated in Sal. 1477, in the reign ot’Fh'a Pritapa Sedasiva 
Deva Malta Rdyd. 

All remarks that have been suggested by these inscriptions have 
already been anticipated in my commentary on the Rdyd Paditti of 
Ramuppa. 

This year the crops have been remarkably bad, owing to too Season, 
much rain; a circumstance of which I have not heard a complaint 
in any other part o‘i Karnal a. 

The common currency here being gold Fanatns, and thirteen of Monev. 
these exchanging for an IkeriPagoda, this must be valued at the 
quantity of pure gold contained in the thirteen Fananis, which is 
somewhat more than it is actually worth. The Rupee is worth one 
fourth of a Pagoda. 

The Cueha Seer here weighs 24 Rupees. The Mound of cotton Weights, 
contains 48 Seers, or is nearly. The Taccady contains Sb 

Seers, oris ^l^'^lb. This is the weight used by the farmers. The 
Bazar, or market Maund, contains 40 Seers of 24 Rupees. 
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Liquid Mea- 
sure. 

Dry INIeasurc. 
Lund 3Iea- 
iurc. 


Harvest price 
of the pro* 
duce. 


A Cucha Seer of oil, &c. measures I67V0V0 cubical inches. 

Tlie grain measure is founded on the Chitty ofl5£)-i cubical inches ; 
4 Chit ties make 1 Gydmi ; tloGyilnns make 1 Colaga ; 20 Colagas 1 
Camlaca, which contains 118-jVoW bushels. 

Land here is estimated by Mars, the extent of which the natives 
have two methods of ascertaining. The most common is, to call a 
Mar that extent of ground which requires 2j Gydnas of Jola for 
seed. I measured a field said to require twelve Gydnas oi seed, and 
found it to contain 17,67,684 square feet. According to this, the 
Mar is 3682674 square feet, or somewhat less than eight acres and 
a half. The other method of ascertaining the extent of a Mar is by 
counting the number of rows of pulse or Acadies contained in it, 
when it has been sown with Jola. A sijuare field containing 120 of 
such rows is called a Afar. If the rows are from 3 to 3} cubits dis- 
tant, this extent would coincide with that given by my measure- 
ment. I tlid not ascertain this to be the case at Jlari-hara, but I 
found it to be the actual distance in other parts'of the neighbourhootl. 

The merchants here give the following as the average rate at 
which the produce of the country sells by wholesale immediately 
after harvest : 


Ctittoii wool wilh the seed per Pagoda Cwt. Pence 


Do. cleared from do. 
Cotton seed • 

Jagoiy - 


i 

Gydnas 

20 

of Jola 


do. 

IS 

Avar ay 

1/} 

0 

4/3 

do. 

J‘2 

7 ovary 

rt 

do. 

10 

Hessani 

Wn 

do. 

20 

Madiky 

^ 1 

do. 

20 

lJuruli 

•§ 1 

do. 

1() 

Alasunda 

|o 8 

dj. 

10 

Calloy 

ft, 

do. 

20 

Navoiiay 

‘S 

do. 

18 



ilo. 

12 

Gur FJlu 

's' 

do. 

12 

llarulu 

S3 

0 

do. 

20 

Ragy 


do. 

10 

Rice 


^ do. 

9 

Wheat 


do. 

12 Fanams 

do. 

345,/^ do. 

do. 

.2^ Fuj^oda do. 

do. 

do. 

4 Fanams 

do. 

do. 


r pence 16,378 per bushel 
18,298 
27,307 
32,757 
1 6,37 3 
16',378 
20,473 
32,757 
16’, 378 
18,298 
27,307 
27,307 
16,378 
32,757 
36,396 
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In this neigbourhood much cotton threatl is spun. The women of 
the cultivators spin part of the produce of their liusbands farms; 
and others receive the cotton wool from the merchants, and spin it 

* opinniiii» oi 

for hire; but the women of the BrAhmans are as averse from sjdn- cotton wool, 
niiig, as their husbands are from holding the plough. The merchant 
always purchases the cotton with tlie seed, and employs people to 
clean it. From four of raw cotton he gets one of cotton 

wool, at the expense of ionv FanamSs w'hich is one third of the value 
of the whole cotton tints cleaned. The instrument is a small mill, 
consisting of two horizcntal cylinders moved by a perpetual screw', 
and turned by the hand ; while a semi-cylindric cavity behiiul 
forces back the cotton to the person who feeds the mill. (See Plate 
XXVII. Fig, 74.) The rudeness of the machinery, as usual in India, 
renders the expense of the operation great, in comparison with tlic 
value of the raw material. The Maund of cotton wool, in beating 
with a bow, the manner universally used in India and China for 
preparing it for the wheel, loses an eighth part, expense included ; 
that is to say, the merchant gives forty Heers of cotton ’..ool to tlic 
cleaner, who returns thirty-five lit for spinning. When this is spun, 
the thread weighs only from thirty to thirty-two 6Vr/vv, owdng I sup- 
pose to its having been imperfectly cleaned. The coarsest thread 
made here costs 8 ^ Fanams for the spinning of the 35 Seers of pre- 
pared w ool, which has been procured from 40 Seers of raw cotton. 

At this rate, to make a pound of cotton wmol into thread, costs a 
very little less than 2 ^ pence, and it loses in the operation from one 
fourth to one fifth of its weight. The threa 1 is remarkably coarse. 

The finest made here costs double the former price. When a woman 
does no other w'ork, she can in one day spin tliree quarters of a seer 
of the coarsest kind ; and therefore she makes about penny 

a day. 

From this part of the country, cotton and tliread are the principal Commerce, 
exports, and there are few traders of any note. Ttvo months before 
crop season, the merchants advance to the poor cultivator.s, and 
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CHAPTER charge for interest half a Fanam on each Pagoda, or about 231 per 
Win ^ * 

cent, per annum. They say, that they are contented with this profit, 

April 8. tlie crop is ripe take so much of the produce, at the mar- 

ket price, as pays the advance with interest. The farmers however 
allege, that when they receive advances, what the merchants call 
the market-price is lower than what a man, who is not necessitous, 
can get for his cotton. According to their account, the common 
price of cotton in the seed is 7 Taccadies ior the Pagoda, or 711 pence 
for the cwt., which is a little lower than the price stated by the 
merchants. 

The great cultivation here is that of dry grains. The extent of 
land fit for the plough is very great; but a small proportion only 
is occupied, and in the best of times much has always been waste. 
If any farmer, or even an intelligent officer of revenue, be asked, 
why such or such a piece of ground is not cultivated, he will im- 
mediately say that it is impracticable, and assign some reason 
for this being' the case. At first, I was inclined to pay much atten- 
tion to these reasons ; but finding that two people seldom gave the 
same reason, and that what two men, equally qualified by experi- 
ence, alleged, was often totally contradictory, while no difference 
was observable between the soil and situation of the fields now cul- 
tivated, and those that are condemned as useless, I began to doubt; 
and after having questioned many natives, and having considered 
carefully what they said, I am persuaded, that the soil may be ren- 
dered productive, wherever it is not too hard or steep for the 
plough. The natives talk of one third of the land near the Tunga-" 
hhadra being useless from these two causes ; but I think that they 
over-rate its extent. In the land of many villages the soil is very full 
of small stones, especially of quartz ; but the natives of these places 
are far from reckoning these useless; on the contrary, they allege 
that the stones are advantageous by keeping the soil cool, and 
retaining the moisture. In other places, these stones are reckoned 
a loss, as is the case at Hari-itara. 
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The ground here is divided into three kinds. The first, called CHAPTER 
^ M . . • XVIII 

Kray, consists of a black mould containing much clay, and is valued 

in the rental at one Pas(oda a Mar, or at 1 l-f pence an acre. The April 8. 

. . Different 

second kind of land, called Kingalu, or red soil, is valued at of a qualities of 
Pagoda z.Mar, or at pence an acre. The third kind, called CiiV 
Maradi, or stony soil, is valued at -j- Pagoda a Mar, or at 5-J- pence 
an acre. This was the account given me at my tents ; but when I 
went to a field to measure it, accompanied by the owner, the Amil~ 
dar, and the Shanaboga with the public rental, I found that it paid 
15 Pagodas, or at the rate of 3|- Pagodas ^Mar, or nearly 3s. an acre. 

In general, it was of a fine black soil ; only about one acre of it was 
rather stony, although the whole was reckoned of the first quality. 

The immense difference in the rent, as stated at my tents, and again 
in the field, did not strike me at the time, so that I got no positive 
explanation ; but it, no doubt, arose from the following cireum- 
stance. This Shist, or valuation of the country, was first made by 
the Rdyarus. It was increased by the Savnnuru Nabobs in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 3; o.r\A Ilyder added to this an increase of-f part. 

Both he and his son imposed some new assessments ; but these were 
not included in the rental, and have been remitted by Purnea. The 
people at the tents mentioned the tax imposed by the Rdyarus, 
which by way of eminence is probably called the Shist ; while at the 
field the whole land-tax that is now levied as brought into the ac- 
compt. The il/arof landof the best quality pays therefore 3\ Pagodas, 
or at the rate of 35. an acre ; the Mar of the 2d quality pays 2-ff 
Pagodas, or at the rate of 25. 3d. an acre; and the worst paysl^P«- 
goda a Mar, or l5. 6d. an acre. Rice-ground pays no higher than 
dry field ; so that the only advantage government has by watered- 
land, is an excise ofthreePdgo<fa5 on every 1000 sugar-canes planted. 

Some soils here contain saline matter ; and if the water be allowed 
to lodge on low spots,- these become so impregnated with salt, as to 
be of little value for cultivation ; but with proper pains this may 
be avoided. In some of the clay-land, there is a kind of soil. 
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which, though it is black, and to all appearance of the kind called 
Erai/, yet it does not retain water, and very soon becomes dry ; 
but, by a proper management of the manure, it may be rendered 
productive. 

Tlje three kinds of ground being of very different qualities, every 
man’s share of eacli is scattered up and down in various places, in 
order to make the assessment fall equally; but hence arises an inex- 
plicable obscurity in the accompts, and a great hindrance to im- 
provement. All the cultivators live in fortified villages, and each 
man's share is scattered in small patches through the village lands. 

The Gaudas, or chiefs of the villages, are hereditary; but in case 
of their incapacity, the villages may be let toGutigaras, or renters. 
These renters and Gaudas force the cultivators to labour more 


than they are willing, which is a pernicious practice. Thee.xtreme 
indolence of the people in this neighbourhood is, however, an 
excuse that bears at least the appearance of reason. The Amil- 
dar says, that without compulsion they would not cultivate moi'e 
than T Of T of what they are able. A subsistence is all that they 
look for, and with little labour that can be procured. Super- 
fluities, or riches, they have some reason to consider as mere temp- 
tations to the plunderer: so long as a, man cultivates his fields, he 
cannot be depriv'ed of them ; but they cannot be mortgaged, or 
sold, to pay his debts. If he allow liis lands to become waste, the 
government can give them to any person who will undertake their 
cultivation; but the original proprietor may- at anj'^ time resume 
them, when he is able to find suflicient stock. 


Size of farms. The greater number of the farmers here have only one plough 
each ; but all such as have not more than three ploughs are rec- 
koned poor men, and are in general obliged to borrow money to pay 
the rent, and to carry on the expenses of cultivation. The crop is 
a security to the lender, who is repaid in produce at a low valuation. 
Fanners who have 4, 5, or 6 ploughs, are able to manage without 
borrowing, and live in ease. Those who have more stock are 
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reckoned rich men. Each plough requires one man and two oxen, CHAPTER 
and can cultivate two Mars of land, or about 17 acres. In seed time 
and harvest, some additional labourers must be hired. All the 
farmers, and their children, even those who are richest, Br&hmans wages, 
excepted, work with their own hands, and only hire so many addi- 
tional people as are necessary to employ their stock of cattle, A 
servant’s wages are from six to um& Jimshiry Pagodas a year, toge- 
ther with a blanket and pair of shoes. The Jimshiry Pagoda is four 
Dudus worse than that of Ikeri, which is rather less than 1-f percent. 

The Avages are therefore from 21. 7s. 10<i. to 3/, lls. Qd. Out of this 
they find every thing but the shoes and blanket. Men labourers 
get daily half z. fanam, or 3\d. and women receive one half of 
this hire, which is seldom paid in money, but is given mjola at the 
market price. The man’s wages will purchase daily about a quarter 
of a bushel. The people here work, from eight in the morning 
until sun set, and in the middle of the day are allowed twenty-four 
minutes to rest and eat. The cattle work from eight in the morn- 
ing until noon. They are then fed for an hour, and work from 
one until about five o’ clock. 

Many of the farmers keep no cows, but purchase all their cattle. Cattle and 
They, of course, can sell at least one half of their straw to the 
Brahmans of the town, who in general keep many milch cows, and 
who in return sell the young oxen and the manure to the farmers. 

Although the cattle. are always kept in the house, except during 
the two months immediately following the rains, no litter is used. 

Their dung is collected in pits, with the sweepings and ashes of the 
family, and sells for from six to twelve Di/dws for the load of a cart 
which is drawn by eight oxen, but which does not appear to contain 
more than a single-horse cart. The price is from about 5d. to 
half that amount. The farmers also hire flocks of sheep to ma- 
nure their fields, and say, that for folding .his flocks on a Mar of 
land, they give the shepherd one Colaga of JoUt; this, however, 
must be a gross exaggeration. 

VOL. III. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

The most considerable crop in this neighbourhood is Jola ( Holcus 
sorghum), which is always accompanied by one or more of the 
following articles, Avaray( Dauchos Lablab), Tovary (Cytisus Cajan), 
Hessaru (Phascolus Afungo), Madiky, a kind of pulse that seems to 
be peculiar to this part of the country, and of which I have seen 
only the seed; Huruli (Dolichos biflorus), and Alasunda (DoUchos 
Catsjang). These articles being intended chiefly for family use, a 
portion of each is wanted, and every man puts in his Jola field a 
drill or two of each kind. 

Jola thrives best on black clay, but is also sown on the red earth, 
and even sometimes on the stony soil. In Chaitra, the field is hoed 
with a HegCuntay (PlateXXVIII. Fig. 75,) which requires from six 
to eight oxen to draw it; for this is the month following the 
vernal equinox, when the soil is very dry and hard. In the 
following month the field is plo-ughed once, and then manured. 
In the month preceding the summer solstice, the seed is sown after 
a rain by means of the drill ; while the rows of the accompanying 
grains aie put in by means of thtSudiky or A cadi. The drill here 
differs from that oi Bana'icasi, (Plate XXVI. Fig. 73j) in wanting 
the iron bolts that connect the bills with a wooden bar which crosses 
the beam. ThtSudiky is a bamboo with a sharp point, which is tied 
to the drill, and through which the labourer drops the seed of the 
pulse, as he follows that implement. After having been sown, the 
field is smoothed with the Bohi Cuntay, a hoe drawn by oxen, and 
entirely resembling the Heg Cuntay, but of a lighter make. On the 
20th day the field is weeded with thtEdday Cuntay, (Plate XXVIH. 
Fig. 7fi), and on the 28th day this is repeated. In five months the 
Jola ripens, without farther trouble. The Mar of land usually pro- 
duces 7 Colagas of Jola, or 56 fold, worth 7 Pagodas ; deduct for 
rent 3^ Pagodas, and for seed i Pagoda, and there l emains to the 
cultivator for stock and labour Pagodas, or about 68 per cent, of 
the gross produce, besides the pulse and straw ; but this last must be 
allowed to go for manure. Besides, in favourable seasons, the 
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farmer from the high-rented Jola land procures a second crop of 
Callay, (Cicer ariethmm) as follows. 

If after harvest there be any rain, the field is ploughed in the 
■)onth preceding the winter solstice. It is then ploughed across, 
a by means of the sharp pointed bamboo the seed is droptiuto the 
•rrows after the plough, and is covered with. the Ileg Cuntai/. The 
ar of land requires 8 Gydnas of seed, and produces 4 or 

/ seeds. This, deducting the seed, is a neat produce of 72 Gydnas, 
orth 7i Pagodas. . It is only from the very best ground that this 


CMAPTEU 

.Will. 

April 

Ca/lay. 


can be taken, and each farmer’s share of this kind is very small. 


A few rich spots are reserved solely for the cultivation of Callay, 
and these are cultivated in the following manner. In the month 
following the vernal equinox the field is ploughed once, then ma- 
nured, and in the following month is hoed with the Heg Cuntuy. 
Between that period and the month preceding the shortest day, 
the grass is ploughed down twice, and the seed is sown with the 
sharp bamboo following the plough, and covered with theHeg Cunlay, 
as before described. It ripens in three months, and produces 8 
Colagas ; wliich, deducting seed, leaves I.iS Gydnas, M’orth '\5~Pa- 
godas ; from whicli if be taken for rent, the cultivator has better 
than 12 Pagodas for his trouble and stock. 


Cotton is raised entirely on black soil, and is either sown as a Cotton, 
crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a Navonay field. In the 
former case, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop oi' Jola at least must intervene. In the 2d montli after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then 
hoed with the Heg Cuntay ; and the grass is kept down by occa- 
sional hocings with the Bolu Cuntay, until the sowing season in the 
month preceding the autumnal equinox. The seed is sown by a 
drill having only two bills, behind each of Avhich is fixed a sharp 
pointed bamboo, through which a man drops the seed ; so that each 
drill requires the attendance of three men, and two oxen. The 


seed, in order to allow it to run through the bamboo, is first dipt in 
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cow-clung and water, and then mixed with some eartli. Twenty 
days after sowing, and also on the 35th and 50th days, the field is 
hoed with the Edday cuntay. The crop season is during the month 
before, and that after the vernal ecjuinox. The Mar of land requires 
three nmmds of seed, worth -5^ of a Pagoda. The produce is 50 Taca- 
dies, at 7 for a Pagoda, and therefore amounts to 7-^ Pagodas. From 
this deduct •— of a Pagoda for seed, and S-j- Pagodas for rent, and 
there remains to the cultivator for trouble and stock very little less 
^ Pagodas. When these weights, measures, and values, are 
reduced to the English standard, the produce of an acre appears very 
small. The seed is about lOylb. worth two-pence. The produce 
is about l-Vg— cwt. worth, according to the cultivators, 82;^ pence: 
dc-^MCting 36' pencefor rent, and two-pcncefor the seed, there will 
rein iin for the cultivator 44:f pence, or about 53 per cenl. of the gross 
produce. 

Next to Jola, the most considerable crop in this ncigld)Ourliood 
is Nax'onay, which is cultivated on I)oth the black and red soils, I)ut 
by far most commonly on the latter. On the black soil it is usually 
accompanied by cotton in the rows between the drills ; on red soil, 
it is a'ecompanied by rows of Jola, Sujjay, (JIolcus spicatas) and 
Gar' Ellii, which is the Huts Ella of Seringapatam ( I \:r best 11 a sa- 
liva Roxb. MSS.). In black .soil, the ploughing commences in the 
month following the vernal erjuinox. After having been ploughed, 
the field is manured, and in the following month is hoed with tlie 
Eleg Cuntay, and, after eightdays I'cst, with the Bolu Cuntay. In the 
month following mid-summer, the seed is sown with the drill, and 
the accompanying grains by means of the sharp bamboo. The seed 
is covered by two hoeings with the Bolu Cuntay, one lengthwise and 
the other across. On the 20th and £8th days the weeds are removed 
by t\\G Edday Cuntay. In three months the crop is ripe. In the red 
soil, the ploughing does not commence until the beginning of 
the rainy season; but the seed time, and all the processor agriculture, 
are the same as in the black soil. The Mar of land requires for 
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seed 5 Gydnas of Navomiy, worth Pagoda; together with one 
M aiu ! d cotXon seed, worth Pagoda; ox-\ Gydnao^ Join, worth 

Pagoda; or I Chitty Sujjay, worth y,- part of ti Pagoda; or 1 
Chitty of Ella, worth of a Pagoda. The produce in a middling 
crop is 12 Colagas o( Navonay, worth ]Q Pagodas^ together with 15 
Tacadies of cotton, worth 24- Pagodas ; orl^ Cotaga Jola, wortli 
Pagoda; or 1 Colagn of Sajjay, worth 1-J- Pagoda; oxlColaga of 
Gur' Ella, worth \ \ Pagoda. It must be evident from this, that the 
people who gave me tiic account diminislied the real produce of 
t\\Q Jola, which would never he the common object of cultivation, 
while Navonay w'as so much more prolitable. 

SuJJay is here the next most common crop, and is always accom- 
panied by Hurali, or Alasnmla, or 7'orary, nr Hessaru. This is tlic 
crop commonly taken from the red soil, or that of the second qua- 
lity. In the mouth preceding the summer solstice, the field is 
])loughed once, tlicn manured, and then hoed with ihe Heg Cuntay. 
At the end of the month the seeds are sown with' the drill, and 
covered with the Bola Citnlay. On the 20th and 28th days, the field 
is weeded with the Edday Cuntay. In three months tlic crop is ripe. 
The AAo* requires for seed -iGjghia of Sajjay, worth Pagoda ; to- 
gether witli 2 Gydnas o\' lluruli, worth -^-Pagoda; or 1 Gydna of 
Alasimda, wortli yV Pagoda ; or ;5 Gydnas oCPovary, worth J Pagoda; 
or ]-|- Gydna of Hessaru, w'orth oi' a. Pagoda.' The average pro- 
duce is 12 Colagas of Sujjay, worth 13y Pagodas ; together with 1-^ 
Colaga oi Huriili, worth 1^ Pagoda ; or !-• Colaga of Alasunda, W'orth 
1-|- of a Pagoda ; or 2 Colagas oCfovary, worth S f Pagodas ; or 1 Co- 
laga o^ Hessaru, worth 2 Pagodas. Tlie rent is about Pagodas. 
From these data, the share which the farmer gets for his stoek and 
labour may readily be ealculated. For instance, the gross produce 
of a Mar sown with Sujjay and lluruli is 14-5^ Pagodas ; wliilc the rent 
and seed are rather more than Pagodas, or 17^ per cent, of the 
gross produce. This is another proof, that the cultivators concealed 
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CHAPTER the real produce ofJola and cotton, winch are their most common 
XVIK. 

crops, 

April 8. ITuruli, or what the Ensflish of Madras call Horse-gram, is at Hari- 
Dolkkosbi/lo- hara the next most usual crop, and is cultivated entirely on the 
poorest and worst soil, which pays as rent l-j-V the Mar, 

The field is ploughed once in the end of the 2d month after the 
summer solstice. In three or four days afterwards it is ploughed 
again ; and with the sharp bamboo the seeil is dropped into the fur- 
row, after the plough, in rows about y inches distant from each 
other. It is then covered with the Heg Cuntatf. On the 20th and 
28th days, the hoe caWalEdday Cuntay is employed to remove weeds, 
and in five months it ripens ivithout farther trouble. A Mur of land 
requires fof seed i\vt Gy dnas,\vox\\\ Pagoda ; and the common 
produce is 3 Colagas, worth 3 Pagodas ; so that the farmer has 
here only Pagoda out of .1 of the gross produce ; but he gives 
no manure, and the trouble is very small, and performed at a season 
when little else is doing. 

On the 2d quality of soil some considerable quantity ot' Harulu, 
ox Ricimis, is raised. In the month preceding the summer solstice, 
when the rainy season commences, the field is ploughed once. Fif- 
teen days afterwards the seed is dropped into furrows made by the 
plough, in rows two cubits distant from each other, and is covered 
by another furrow. At tlie end of a month from sowing, the weeds 
are removed by i\\o Edday Cuntay ; and every 15 days afterwards, 
until the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the intervals be- 
tween the rows must be ploughed. At this time the plants begin 
to flower; and the fruit ripens at various times between the month 
following the autumnal e<iuinox, and that following the w inter sol- 
stice. A Mar of land requires Gydnas of seed, worth of a 
Pagoda. The produce is six Colagas, worth ten Pagodas. It is sold 
to the oil-makers, wdio extract the oil by boiling, as is the usual 
practice in India, The seed is first boiled for about an hour, when 
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it bursts a little. It is then dried in the sun three days, and beaten CHAPTER 
into flour in a large mortar. The flour is then put into a pot with 
a little water, and boiled for about two hours. The oil floats above 
the flour, which forms a thick mass in the bottom of the pot. The 
oil is very bad, and thick. Two Gtfdnas of seed give sixteen i’eerjf, 

Citcha measure, of oil ; so that a bushel gives about 2 wine gallons. 

llagy (Cynosurtis corocanus), Sharnaij (Panictim niUiare E. M.y, 

Harica (Paspalumfrumcntaceuyn^Xoxh. MSS.), liaragu (Pankinn mi- 
Haccum), IViill' EUu (Seiiamtm), 2 i\\A Udu (Phaseolus wiw/woo Roxb. 

MSS.), are also cultivated at Hari-hara; but in such small quantities, 
that a particular account of each will not be required. 

The usual daily allowance of grain for one person’s eating, is ^ Allowance of 
Chiffy, or about 27 bushels, a year. The and are 

chiefly consumed by the Brahmans, and other people in easy circum- 
stances, as being a more light and delicate food; wliile the labourers 
feed upon Jola, or Ragy, purchased from other tlistricts. Jola 
straw, being the most common, is reckoned the most wholesome 
fodder I'or cuttle. 

The watered lands are here of little importance; for in the whole Watered 
district, which produces annually 1.5,000 Canter' Raya Pagodas, there 
are no dams, and only six reservoirs. The rains are quite inadequate 
to the cultivation of rice. Very little of this grain is therefore 
sown. Orders, however, have been issued by Purnea to erect dams 
on the Solicaray Holay. The Amildar says that there are three 
places in the rlistrict where reservoirs might be constructed with 
advantage. He thinks that forming dams on the Tungabhadra'wovdA 
be attended v'ith great expense ; nor could they be so constructed 
as to irrigate much ground, llclow Hari-hara indeed, towards Ana- 
gundi, there are very fine ones, udiich supply with Avater rice-grounds 
worth 100,000 Pagodas a year. These are situated partly in the 
territories of the Nizam, and partly in those lately ceded to the 
Company. 

Sugar-cane is here the most considerable irrigated crop, as it Sugar-cane. 
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CHAPTER requires but a small supply of water. In tlie intervals between the 
crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should there he a suflicient 
April 8. supply of water ; but that is seldom the case, and the intermediate 
crop is commonly some of the dry grains. The land, when culti- 
vated for grain, pays the usual rent; when cultivated with sugar- 
cane, it pays thvec Pagodas for every 1000 double cuttings planted. 
Land that pays \0 Pagodas of rent is called diJFoctda land, which, 
as it plants bOOO double cuttings, pays, when under sugar-cane, 
1% Pagodas, with two Pagodas ^o\' the use of the boiler, making in 
all a rent of 20 Pagodas for the JVoculu, as stated by the man at 
Baswapatiana. 

The account that follows was taken from a principal accomptant 
( Sheristada^), who says that he is proprietor of a field, and is well 
acquainted with the process. The cane may be planted at any time; 
but there are only three seasons which are usually employed. One 
lasts during the month before and another after the summer solstice. 
This is the most productive and most usual season ; but the cane 
requires at this time longer to grow, and more labour, than in the 
others; so that, although it pays the same tax only, it yields to the 
cultivator but little more profit. The other two seasons are the 2d 
month after the autumnal equinox, and the 2d month after the 
shortest day. Those crops arrive at maturity within the year. I 
shall confine myself to an account of the process in the first season. 
The kind of cane cultivated is the Marambo, of which, according 
to the Sheristadar, 4800 canes are required to give one Maund, or 
about 24Flb. oiJagory. When asked why he docs not raise a better 
kind, the Sheristadar says, that the soil is too poor, and the climate 
too dry ; both of which are, to all appearance, ill founded excuses 
for an obstinate adherence to old custom. In the second month 
after the vernal equinox, the field must be watered, and eight days 
afterwards it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight days, 
it must be ploughed again with a deeper furrow, four oxen having 
been put into the yoke. After another interval of eight days it is 
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ploughed, first lengthwise, and then across, with a team of six oxen, 

Then, at the distance of three, or three and a half cubits, are drawn 
over the whole field furrows, which cross each other at right angles. '^1’"’ '*• 

In order to make these furrows wider,' a stick is put across the iron 
of the plough. In the planting' season, two cuttings of the cane, 
each containing two eyes, are laid down in every intersection of the 
furrows, and are covered slightly with mud. The furrows are then 
filled with water, and this is repeated three times, with an interval 
of eight days between every two waterings. A little dung is then 
put into the furrows; and when there happens to be no rain, the 
waterings once in the eight days arc continued for three months. 

When the canes have been planted forty days, the Areeds must be 
removed with a knife, and the intervals are hoed with the hoe drawn 
by oxen. This operation is repeated on the 55th, 70th, and 85th 
days, and the earth is thrown up in ridges toArard the canes. In the 
beginning of the fourth month, the field gets a full watering. 

Fifteen days afterwards, the intervals are ploughed lengthwise and 
across ; and to each bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given 
and ploughed in. The Aveeds are then destroyed by a hoe drawn 
by oxen; after which, channels must be formed betAveen the roAvs; 
and until the cane ripens, Avhich A^aries from fourteen to seventeen 
months, these channels are filled with water once in fifteen days. 

The crop season lasts from one month to six weeks. The mill is 
excessively rude, being two cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by a beam, to which four oxen are yoked. The IVomla 
land plants 6000 double cuttings,, and the bunch springing from the 
tAvo cuttings planted at each intersection contains from eight to 
tAventy canes. The average may be fourteen, or altogether 84,000. 

These, at 4800 for the Maund, should produce not (juite eighteen 
Mounds, Avhich is only one tenth part of that which the man at Bas- 
'wa-pattana mentioned, and he may be considered as having given a 
true account. The 6'Aem/arfar hoAvever, on being pressed, acknoAv- 
leges 1£0 Mounds; but he is evidently a liar, and no dependence 
VOL. III. U U 
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ctJii be placed on what he says concerning the produce. I did no 
get any satisfactory account concerning the extent of ground called 
a JFocula ; but there is no reason to suppose any difference between 
the TVocula of Basii:a-patta7ia and tliat of llari-hara. If we take 6000 
stjuares, of cubits, as the extent of a If^ocula, it will give 3| acres, 
w'hich pay a tax oi ^0 Pagodas, or at the rate of 2/. 2a‘. ^d. an acre. 

April 11th — I went three cosscs to Pdvana-giri. Near the road, 
three small hills excepted, the whole country is lit for the plough. 
Much of it however, even where the soil is of that fine black mould 
called Ei'ap, would appear never to have been cultivated, and is 
overgrown with bushes. The soil of a very small proportion indeed, 
so far as I can judge, appears to be too barren for cultivation ; much 
of it, however, is Mariilu, or a poor stony laml, and some of it is a 
red soil, fit for the cultivation of Ragy. 

Ddvana-giri contains afjove 590 houses, and a new Bazar (or street 
containing shops) is now building. In the centre of the town is a 
small mud fort. Some years ago, it was a poor village ; and its rise 
is owing to the encouragement given to settlers by Apojee Rama, a 
Marattah chief, who, having entered into the service Hyder, 
obtained the place as a Jaghire. He died Avitlfout heirs, but Tippoo 
continued to give encouragement to settlers, and ever since it has 
been gradually increasing. It is the first place in the Chatrakal 
principality (Rdyada) towards the west; and the Amildar of the 
district (Taluc) usually resides at it, although properly it is not the 
Kasha, or chief town. 

At D&oana-giri some coarse cotton cloths are made ; and at every 
village of the district three or four looms are employed in the ma- 
nufacture. The staple commodity, however, of the Chatrakal prin- 
cipality consists of Cumlies, or a kind of blankets which in their 
fabric greatly resemble English camblets. They are four cubits 
broad, by twelve long, and form a piece of dress, which the natives 
pi Karr^ata aXmo^t universally wear. They are not dyed, but arc 
of the natural colour of the wool, which in the finer ones is almost 
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always a good black. The best are made at Hara-punya-huUy, in the CHAPTER 
territory lately ceded to the company, and at D&vana-giri. Each of 
the blankets, made of the wool from the first shearing of the sheep, 
sells for from two to twelve or from Ifij. 9.\d. to 4/. 17^. 4</. 

Those at four Fagodas are the finest made for common sale ; and 
these, with all O'f an inferior value, are brought to M'cekly markets, 
and purchased by the merchant for ready money. If any of a higher 
value are wanted, advances must be made. The great excellence 
of these blankets is their power of turning rain ; and, the finer they 
are, the better they do this. Some have been made, that were 
valued so high as from two to three hundred i2«pee^, and that were 
considered to be impenetrable by water. 

Before the sheep are shorn, thfey are well washed. The wool, WooL 
when it has been ..horn, is teased with the fingers, and then 
beaten with a bow, like cotton, and formed into bundles for spin- 
ning. This operation is performed both by men and women, partly 
on t)ie small Hindu cotton wheel, and partly with the distaff'. Some 
tamarind-seeds are bruised ; and, after having been infused for a 
night in cold water, are boiled. The thread, when about to be put 
into the loom, is sprinkled with the cold decoction. The loom is 
of the same simple structure with that usual in India. The new 
made cloth is washed by beating it on a stone ; and, when dried, is 
fit for sale. From this account of the process it will be evident, 
that the great price of the finer kinds is owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which 
in any one fleece is very small. 

DSvana-giri is a place of considerable trade, and is the residence Commerce, 
of many merchants, who keep oxen, and send goods to distant 
places. Some of the merchants hire their cattle from Sivabhactars, 
Mussulmans, and Marattahs, who make the carriage of goods a pro- 
fession, and are called Badigaru. The load is reckoned 8 Maundy 
of 48 Cucha Seers, or about J33lb., and the hire is estimated by this 
quantity, whatever load the owner may choose to put on his cattle. 
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The hire for a load to any place near, is one Fanam, or almost 7 t 
pence, for every Gau or Gavada of 4 cosses, which amount upon an 
average, I suppose, to between 12 and 14 miles; but to the great 
marts at a distance there is a fixed j)rice ; for instance, the load 
from Sugar y near Iktri, to Wallaja-pettUy near Arcot, costs 3 Pagodas, 
or 1/. 4^. 41^/. The distance may be about 320 miles. 

Far from considering the customs exacted at tliffererit places on 
the road as a burthen, the traders here consider them as advantage- 
ous; for the customhouse is bound to pay for all goods that may be 
stolen, or seized by robbers, within their respective districts. This 
seems to be an excellent regulation, which is in general use 
throughout the peninsula. 

The most valuable trade here is that which is carried on with 
JFallaja-pctta. The goods carried from hence are Betel-nut and 
pepper, and those brought back are Madras goods, imported from 
Europe, China, Bengal, and the Eastern Islands, together with salt, 
and some of the manufactures of the coast of Coromandel. 

There is also a great trade carried on between this and Nagara, 
and Sugar, From thence are brought Betel-nut and pepper, and from 
this are sent Cumlics, salt, and Madras goods. 

Next to these, the trade with Rapd-durga, and Hara-punya-hully, 
in the newly-ceded district, is the most considerable. The exports 
from Ddvana-giri are coco-nuts, Jagory, tobacco, turmeric. Betel- 
nut, pepper, and Capsicum. The returns are, a little cotton wool, and 
cloth, Cumlies, and a large proportion of cash. 

To Caduru, and other places soutli from this, arc sent cotton, cloth, 
•dnd Terra Japonica ; and from them are brought coco nuts, tobacco, 
turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, and Danya, a carminative seed. The ma- 
nufacturers of this neighbourhood frequently carry their blankets 
to Seringapatam. 

Merchants from Maraltah territories heyowdXhtTungabhadra 
bring hither silk cloths, cotton, Terra Japonica, and wheat; and 
take away Callay (Cicer arietmum), Jagory, and coco-nuts. At present 
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this trade is at a very low ebb; parties of the Marattah troops CHAPTER 
seizing on whatever they meet. As these are not robbers, but per- 
sons regularly employed by government, the custom-house is not Apiii ii. 
held answerable for their depredations. 

From this it would appear, that the trade of chiefly 
consists in exchanging the produce of one neighbouring country, 
for those of another. The only articles of export produced in the 
neighbourhood are Cu7nlies, Jagory (inspissated juice of sugar cane), 
nnUCallay (Cicer arictinu7?i). 

Api'il 12th. — To-day I was prevented from advancing by no less April i?. 
than seven of my people having been seized with the fever in the 
course of the night, and from its being impossible, without some 
delay, to provide means for their being carried. Fevers have of 
late been very prevalent among my servants, although the country 
is perfectly dry and clear. The weather is now very hot in the day- 
time, with strong irregular blasts of hot wind, which often comes in 
whirls. The nights are tolerably cool. Early this morning we had 
a very heavy rain, with much thunder, but little wind. 

As I was detailed here, in order to save time I sent for the prin- Sheep, 
cipal .sheep-breeders in the neighbourhood, and obtained from 
them the following account. Throughout the principality, and in 
the neighbouring country of Hara-ptwya~liHlly, which belongs to 
the Company, sheep are an object of great importance, and arc of 
the kind called Curl in the language Karnata. They are kept by 
two casts, the Curubaru, and Goalut'u, A man of either cast, who 
possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a 
The Curubaru are of two kinds ; those pro])erly so called, and those 
named Handy or Cumly Curubaru. The Curubaru proper, and the 
Goalaru, are sometimes culti\ators, and possess the largest flocks ; 
but they never make blankets. The Handy Cur ubasv^i^Xr\^\^ entirely 
from cultivation, and employ themselves in tending their flocks, and 
manufacturing the wool. The Hocks kept by the two 1‘oruiei casts 
contain from 30 ic 300 breeding ewes ; those oi' \\\t Handy Curuban 
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CHAPTER contain only from five to one hundred and fifty. All the shepherds 
have besides some cows, buffaloes, ZiwAMaycays, or long-legged goats; 

April 12. but sheep form the chief part of their stock. They are pas- 
tured in waste places ; for which a Hulibiindu, or grass renter, is 
appointed by government ; and to him each family pays a certain 
rent, fixed by an old valuation of their property. This vent varies 
from -f a Fanam to 20 Fanams a year, or from to 12^. 5\d. 

It is said, that changes in the quantity of a family’s stock are not 
common, and that it is rare for a man to possess tliirty more or 
less than his ancestor had at the time of the valuation. If any 
man’s flock, however, should increase much above the number ori- 
ginally belonging to the family, the Hidibundu may increase the tax. 
The office of Hidibundu is not hereditary ; but there arc certain 
families of shepherds hereditarily annexed to the Ilulibundu 
of each district; that is to say, they must pay their tax into his 
office. They are at liherty to pasture their flocks wherever they 
please, even into the territories of a diffei'cnt sovereign. Thus a 
shepherd of this place may feed his flocks in Hara-punya-hully ; but 
lie pays his rent to the HuUbundu of Ghatrahal. 

The sheep are allowetl no food but what they can procure in the 
pastures, which are open uncultivated lands containing a few scat- 
tered bushes, but which arc here called yldavi, or forests. In the 
rainy season, the sheep at night are driven into folds made of prickly 
bushes. In the dry season, they are at night confined on the arable 
lands, for the purpose of manuring them ; and, as a reward, the cul- 
tivator gives victuals to the shepherds and their dogs. Four rams 
are reckoned sufticient for a hundred ewes. Owing to the tempe- 
rate nature of the climate, the females breed at all seasons indiffer- 
ently, and they bear six months in the womb. They have their 
first lamb at eighteen months old, and breed once a year, but never 
have twins. After bearing three lambs, tlie ewe is sold. If allowed 
to live, she would breed five times, but afterwards she wouhi not 
be saleable. Sheep are never fattened for the market, farther than 
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can be (lone by pasture, with which in India a sheep seldom becomes .CHAPTER 
fat ; but I think the meat of those here is better thaii 1 have seen *1^ 

any where else iia India, where the animal has not been stall-fed. For April 12. 
stall-feeding, they arc preferred by the gentlemen of Madras, who 
used formerly to be supplied from Bengal. 

The males, except those intended for breeding, are sold by the 
shepherds when under two years of age. At a year old, the best 
males are s'elected for breeding, the others are castrated. A female 
at one year old, sells for about a (]uarter of a Pagoda, or rather more 
than two shillings, and continues of the same value until after 
having had her third lamb. A male of a year old is worth the 
same money. A wetlier two years old is worth about a third of a 
Pagoda, or 2^. ?>\d. A good ram for breeding sells for half a, Pagoda, 
or rather more than four shillings. 

The fleece is shorn twice a year; in the second month after the Wool, 
shortest day, and in that which follows the summer solstice. The first 
fleece is taken when the sheep is about six months old, and is by far 
the finest in <|uality. From this alone can Cumlks, of any consider- 
able fineness, be made. Every successive fleece becomes worse and 
worse, and docs not increase in (juantity. The sheep are never 
smeared. They are commonly black ; and the deeper this colour 
is, the more valuable the wool is reckoned. The finer blankets are 
all of an excellent native black, Mfithout dye. Each fleece weighs 
from to 3 Seers, or from of a pound, to l-j-Vg-lb, The fleeces, 
as shorn, are divided into three (jualities; which sell for 13, 8, and 
7 Fanams the Maund; or for 1/, lU. 2|(/., 19 a'. 2|(/., and Ifo. 9-i(/. 
for the hundred weight. 

'Yhe, Handy Curubaru, or in the singular number are a cast JlantlvOi- 

living in the Haru-punya-hnlly and C/iatra/cal districts, and are of 
Karnata descent ; but many of them have now settled on tije banks 
of the upper part of the Krishna river, in the Murattah dominions. 

All those who have settled in that country being horse-men, they 
are called llanday llaxalar, a name pionounced Ruxeut b}* the 
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CHAPTER Mussulmans, and by them frequently applied to every kind otCuruba. 

I” country they confine themselves entirely to the proper duties 
*piil 12. Qf their cast ; Avhich are, to rear sheep, and to work up wool into 
blankets. They can eat with the other tribes of Curubaru, but do 
not intermarry with them. They ai'e allowed a plurality of wives, 
and their women continue to be marriageable after the age of pu- 
berty. Widows may live with a second husband as left-hand wives 
(Cuiigas), and their children are not thereby disgraced ; for in 
this tribe there is no inferior Cut'ura cast. A woman who commits 


adultery is always e.xcommunicated ; nor can her paramour take 
her for his Cutiga. The Handy Cuntbas eat sheep, fish, venison, 
and fowls. They hold pork to be an abomination, and look upon 
the eating of the flesh of oxen, or of buffaloes, as a dreadful sin. 
They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors. When a Curuba 
dies, his property, as is usual u’ith that of ?i\\ Hindus 'n\Karnata, 
is divided equally among his sons; and his Avives and daughters 
are left entirely at the discretion of the males of his family. 

The Deities, whom this cast consider as their peculiar objects of 
worship, are Bira Deva, and his sister Mdyara. Bira is, they say, the 
same with /iWflra, and resides in C’wVaw, where he receives the de- 


parted spirits of good men. Bad men are punished hxNuraca, or by 
sutfering various low transmigrations. There is only one temple of 
Bira, which is situated on Curi-betta, or the sheep hill, on the batiks 
of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one temple 
dedicated to Mdyava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named Chin- 
sulli. Once in ten years, every man of the cast ought to go to these 
two temples ; but a great many do not find leisure for the perform- 
ance of this duty. These deities do not re’ceive bloody sacrifices, 
but are worshipped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests 
( Pujdris) at both these temples arc Curubaru ; and, as the office is 
hereditary, they of couTsc marry. Once in four or .five years they 
go round, distributing consecrated powderof turmeric, and receiving 
charity. Besides the worship of the deities proper to the cast, the 
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Curtibas ofFer sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as 
Durgaxva, Jacani, and Barama Dexm. When sick, or in distress, tliey 
vow sacrifices to these spirits, provided they M'ill no longer exert 
their baneful influence. The Curaham have no trouble from Pysa- 
chi; and ordinary Butas, or devils, they believe, are expelled by 
prayer a<ldrcsscd to the deities of the cast. At Hujiny, in the Ha- 
ra-punya-huUy district, resides liavam Siddheswara, the Guru of this 
cast. His office also is hereditary; and he is able to read, an extent 
of knowlege to which no other person of the tribe has pretensions. 

The Guru attends at feasts and sacrifices, to receive his share, and 
punishes transgressions against the rules of cast by fine and excom- 
munication. At the principal ceremonies of \\\c.Curaharu, such as 
marriages, building a new house, orthe like, the ( iPrtwc/ia/igflJ astrolo- 
ger of the village, whois xsiBrahman, attends; and, having read thepray- 
ersf Mantrams ) proper on the occasion, receives theaccustomeddue. 

April 13th. — I went what was called four cosses, but the stage April is, 
was exceedingly long, and I halted at Coduganar. Except two small o/ihe**^*”*^* 
hills between which I passed, all the country near this day’s route country, 
is sufficiently level for the plough, and very little of it appears to 
be too barren for cultivation. Some of the soil is black clay, some 
is red mould, but by far the greater part of it is poor stony land. I 
saw several villages, but a very small proportion of the country is 
cultivated, ajul from time immemorial much has been waste. A long 
continued scene of Indian warfare has prevented by far the greater 
part from having been cultivated. The most severe loss, however, 
that the natives remember, was what they suffered in Purseram Bote's 
invasion, when the whole Chatrakal principality was reduced to 
nearly a <lcscrt. The Amildar o\' Matiiconda, who met me at Codu- 
ganar, says, that almost the M'hole country is capable of cultivation, 
and witli manure will produce either or Jola. 

In the forenoon a leopanl was killed by the people of the village Leopiird, o- 
in a garden near the town, and brought to my tent in great triumph, 
with every thing resembling a flag, and every instrument capable 
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of making a noise, that could be collected. First be had been shot 
in tlie belly, and then he wa" driven to the banks of a reservoir, 
where he stood at hay; and, '_fore he v/as killed, wounded three 
of the men who attacked him with spears ; one of whom was severely 
torn. He agreed very well with tlic description in Kcr’s translation 
of Linnasus, and was about four feet from the snout to the root of 
the tail. He had killed several oxen; and in this country, it is not 
unusual for leo|)ards to attack even men. Although I have called 
this animal the leopard, there is reason to think that it does not 
differ from the panther of India; for I am persuaded that we have 
no larger spotted animal of the feline genus. Tl»c Indian panther 
and leopard I consider, tlicrefore, as two names for tlie same animal. 
The African panther may, however, he different, as certainly is the 
hunting leopard of India. 

14th April. — I went a very long stage, called four cosscs, to AU- 
gutta. For some way, near the middle of tliis day’s route, the road 
passed among low hills that arc rather barren On both sifles of 
these there is a great deal of fine land; for much of the soil is of 
the fine black mould called Kray. Almost the whole is waste, owing 
chiefly to the invasion of Piirscram How. Many of the fields, liow- 
ever, would appear to have remained longer uncultivated, which is 
attributed to invasions by the Moral tails that happened during the 
government of Hyder. I do not think that more tlian a tenth part 
of the arable fields is now occupied. Hagy and sugar-cane seem tc 
be what the farmers attend to most ; yet there is much land lit for 
Jola and cotton. Some sheep arc reared ; but all the wool is sent 
to other places, where it is manufactured. In the villages of this 
district are scattered a few weavers of coarse cotton cloths, in the 
Ckatrakal principality there are no plantations of pahn-trcr*.s ; but 
there are many gardens in which kitchen stufl's (Tarkari ) are ruised. 
Among these, the carrot thrives remarkably well, and in flavour is 
superior to any’^ that I have seen in India. Aligatta is a sorry place, 
.situated among some rocky heights that are fortified. C ontiguous 
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to it is a very good reservoir. Distant from it about three cosses 
to the south, is a reservoir, which in size almost equals Soitcaray, and 
is named BInmaSamudra, or the sea of JHihiia, who was one ot the ^ 


five sons of Pandu, celebrated in Hi tidu fable. 

15ih Jpril. — I went a very long stage, called also four cosses, and April l.>. 
encamped in the plain near Chittddroog, as we call it. Most of the 
country through which I passed is tolerably good, but very thinly 
peopled, and poorly cultivated. After having passed over a low 
ridge of hills, I came to a small rivulet, named Jew/gfl’7/ Ao/aj/, wdiich 
has its source from Bhima Samudra, and from various mountain tor- 


rents. It runs towards Gudi-cotay, the chief town of a district in this 
principality, and contains water at all seasons. It forms some fine 
reservoirs, and in several places is also conveyed by canals to irri- 
gate the fields for cultivation. 


The plain of Chittddroog is two cosses and a half from north to Ckitteldruog. 
south, and one coss from cast to west ; the coss here being at least 
four miles. It is every where surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on one ol which stands the Dttrga, or fort, formerly the residence 
of the Foiygavs of this country. By the natives it is called either 
Sitala-durga, that is to say, the spotted castle, or Chatrakal, which 


signifies the umbrella rock ; for the Umbrella is one of the insignia 
of royalty. During the government of tho Rdyarus, the tributary 
Polygars of Chatrakal, who by descent were hunters ( Baydaru ), 
governed a country valued at 10, 000 Pagodas a. year, or 3120/. 8f. 4</. 
On the decline of the royal family of Vijaya-nagara, these enter- 
prising hunters, by gradually encroaching on their neighbours, 
increased their territories until they became worth annually 350,000 
Pagodas, or 109,213/. lOs^. 10</.. The Moguls had no sooner settled 
at Sira, than they began to covet the Chatrakal principality, which 
being entirely an open country ought to have fallen an easy prey 
to their cavalry. Sida Hilal, Nabob of Sira, made the attempt, and 
besieged the town for two years, but without success. He then 
retired loA/r<r, having rcccivc<l a promise of an annual tribute, the 
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CHAPTER payment of which he probably did not expect. Hyder, soon after 
taking Biddcruru, attacked Chatrakid. The first siege lasted five 
April 1 '.. months, and was iinsucccssfui. After the second siege had conti- 
nued six months, there rvas little prospect of success, and /i^^/e?’had 
recourse to corruption. Partly by money, and partly by tlie influ- 
ence of a common faith, he obtained the treacherous assistance of 
a Alussulman officer, to whom the Rujd had given a high military 
command. At this time the town was very large, and filled a great 
portion of the plain; hut owing to the removal of its court it has 
since gradually decayed. Still, however, it is a considerable place, 
and seems to receive particular encouragement from Funica. It is 
now confined entirely tvithin the walls, which are near the foot of 
the rock. They were strengthened by Hyder ; and the town, after 
the peace granted by Lord Cornwallis, having-bccome a place near 
tlie Marattah frontier, llppoo had cmployeil Dhotrlul Khan, oire of 
his slaves, to add much to its strength. Tlie new n'orks arc now 
completing, and will render it totally' impregnable against such 
invaders. Indeed, as it was before, ijon’ made no attempt 

to besiege it, that kind of warfare being little adapted for his troops, 
or indeed for those of any native prince ; for the walls that resisted 
the two. years siege of the troo])s of tlie hanghtyf Mogul, were built 
entii'ely of niud. From the hereditary Shamhoga of this place, 
\\VL\WQ.i\. Shbniippa, I recciveil a history of the Polygars oi Chair akal, 
which I have delivered to the Bengal government. 

April io‘. \6i\\ April — I unfortunately found, that the Saba da r, or cliief 

vdctTh^ilie officer of the principality, was absent, and that his inferiors were 
hot weather, little disposed to render me any assistance ; of whick 1 was much 
in Avant, owing to the number of myr people who were sick, an<l who 
were daily attacked with fevers. The whole neighbouring country 
is reckoned exceedingly' unhealthy, although it is perfectly dry and 
clear; and indeed, ever since I have come upon tlie open country 
near the Tunga, my people have been suffering very much. The 
natives say, that every country is unhealthy in which, the black soil 
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called abounds. In the neighbourhood of there is 

also a deficiency of n ater. To reach it, the wells must not only be 
very deep, but all that is procurable is of a bad (]uality. This may 
be ill part attributed to the common nastiness of the Hmdus, who 
Arash their clothes, bodies, and cattle in the very tanks or wells 
from wliich tliey take their own <lrink ; and, M’licrever the water is 
scanty, it becomes from this caus<‘ extremely disgusting to a 
European. 

Einding that the agriculture of this country difiered in nothing 
material from that at Hari-hara, and Davuna-giri, and wishing to 
remove my people to a more healthy situation, I determined to make 
no longer stay at the inhospitable CV/rt/rfl'Atf/, but to go to Hcriuru, 
Avhere the air and water are reckoned wholesome. 

17th April. — 1 went two cosscs to Siddamdua-hully, a mud fort 
containing sixty houses. The first half of the way led through the 
plain of C7/<j!/r«4v//, which is mostly uncultivated, but consists of a 
fine black soil. Beyond tlie hills surrounding this plain, toward the 
east, is an extensive level bounded by iVumiivala hills and fort. The 
soil most common in this plain also is black. The mimber of inha- 
bitants now in the country is not above a third part of Avhat were 
in it before the Jlfaratlah invasion. The two great articles of cul- 
tivation here are (Ilolais sorghum) iiwh Navouay ( Panicnm Ita- 
licinit), of which about equal (juantities are raised. The next most 
coiisiilerable crops nre iSui/uy ( Hokus spicafus) and cotton, 'i he 
quantity of wheat aiul Callciy (Ciccr aricdnian) is small. There arc 
no reservoirs, but some mighf be constructcil. Near the village is 
said to be a [ilacc v. here one might be built that would vratcr as much 
).nr.d as would sow 10,00(1 .S'ccc.v of rice. The ch\ci‘fG(iu(!(iJ:MS/(ii/a- 
muna-kully is a Shubhactar, as indeed is common in this principality ; 
for since the overtlirow’ of their cliicf by //j/r.'tv, the BnycUt r a have 
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become almost extinct. 


18th April . — I went three ccsscS to fmajigu'i, and had on mv right 
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iill the way a prolongation from the hills on which ('hatrakal stands. 
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CHAPTER The country near my route is cliicfly level, and most of the soil is 
black; hut it is almost entirely waste, and has very few tanks. 
April is Near Imangula is a small one t at at 's some rice ground. 

Eggs of lishes Although almost every year, before the commencement of the 
ou7oni(^!' rainy season, this tank becomes dr v, and has no communication 
with any rivulet, yet it contains many small fishes, ail (d* which 
are caught whenever it ilries. It would appear, that their eggs, 
although no doubt tb.ey become dry with the mud and stones, retain 
life, and are hatched so soon as they are moistened by the next rain. 
This shows the practicability of transporting the eggi of fishes from 
one country to another with very little trouble. 

Jmanguln. Jmangula is a large fort, but much sfiace within is empty, and it 

Pl'ilCllCC ot . ..... 

Kwiiigiiig be- contains only about 90 houses. The chief ( is hereditary, 

fore idoii. usual throughout the Jl'ft/sore Ii/(jtys dominions, and he acts as 

PujAri to the image of the village god. Almost every village has 
a peculiar deity of this kind, and most of tb.em are believed to be 
of a destructive nature. That of Imangula is Kalikantama, a female 
deity. To her image au annual feast is given by the Gauda, who 
offers sacrifices, while her wrath is appeased by the peojile, who 
are swung round before the shrine, as they are suspended from the 
end of a lever by a hook of iron, that is passed througii the skin of 
their backs. This cruel worship is never performed before the great 
gods; and the Brahmans of the south consider it as an abomination, 
fit only for the groveling understandings of the vulgar. 

Singular Hi tlic black soil which forms a large port'on of the fine plains 

niaiinor <if fi'om CV/rt/ 7 Y/A<//, a singular manner of cultivation prevails. The 

ciiluvatin„ ... . . 

the dry field, plough Used is drawn by from eight to .sixteen oxen, and is heavy 

in proportion. In Plate XXIX. Fig. 80, is represented one that 
was drawn by eight oxen, the iron of which weighed 12 SeerSy or 
about 7-ilb. The largest is exactly of the same shape, but much 
stronger, and its iron is double the weight. The reason of the num- 
ber of cattle whicli the farmers here employ seems to be, the hard- 
ness acquired by the black soil in the dry and hot season during 
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jTunnei of 
cultivating 
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■which the labour must be performe<I. After llie commencement of 
the rains it becomes so sticky, tliat cattle cannot walk on it. In 
many parts of the Mavatlah country, I am told, the same mode of 
cultivation prevails, and that the plough is often drawn by 12 yoke 
of oxen, worth each from sixteen to twenty Rupctn. With the strong 
team in use here, the field every third year receives two or three 
ploughings. In the two intermediate years it is only hoed with the 
Cuntay. It requires no manure, and is never rested, but constantly 
gives a crop of Jola ( Holcus sorghum ) or Navonay (Pankurn ilaliciwij, 
which are sown without any attention to rotation. On the year in 
which the field is ploughed, rows ot'Callay ( Ciccr arietinum) accom- 
pany th^Jola; but in the two intermediate seasons nothing is sown 
with this grain. The Navouay is always accompanied by rows of cot- 
ton, at the distance of two cubits and a half. Both seeds are sown 
with the drill. The crop on the second year after ploughing is 
reckoned the best. When the country becomes inhabited and 
acquires a good system of agricultiue, this part of the Chatrakal 
principality, which consists oi Er ay, or black soil, seems likely to 
be a source of great wealth ; but its present desolation must for a 
consiilerablc time keep it poor, and, adding to the natural unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, will make the increase of population slow. 

y//»n7 1.9th.-— I went three cosses io Ileriurti, near which a great 
change takes place in the appearance of the country. The soil is 
mostly stony, and at this season exceedingly parched ; so that there is 
scarcely any gras.s, and the only green things to be seen arc a few 
scattered Mimosas. 

Owing to the sickne.ss among my people, and an accident having 
licfallen my horse, it became impossible for me to proceed farther; 
and as I had found it impracticable, when at iSira, to procure a 
palanquin bearer there, it became necessary to wait until some con- 
ve.)ance should be sent i'rom Her iugapa tarn. Tliis delayed me four- 
teen days, nor could a set of bearers by any means be j>rocurcd at 
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wnr. 

April 19. 


Climate. 


Fisli. 


Scrin^apalam. I should have hecn reduced to the necessity of walk- 
ing, had not the Dcioan obligingly sent a positive order for the 
l)earers of to enter into iny service. The common bearers of 
India are unwilling to enter into the service of a traveller, although 
the wages he gives arc immense, w'hen compared with what they get 
at home ; for he fakes them far from their families, to places which 
they consider as another world. All objects of enejuiry having been 
soon exhausted, while the desert nature of the country precluded 
any resource from botany, my stay at Hcriuru proved very tedious. 

The winds in the day-time were hot, and came generally from the 
south. Slight whirlwinds from the same quarter were common. 
At night the winds were M^esterly, and tolerably cool. There were 
a few slight showers of rain, with some heavy squalls of wind, vdiich 
changed all round the compass, and M'ere accompanied by a terrible 
cloud of dust. 

I procured much comfort from a small clear stream, called the 
VedauHiti, in which I cooled myself every evening, and whence I 
procured the three species of Cypr'mus from which the accompa- 
nying figures (Plates XXX. XXXI. XXXH.) were taken, and of 
which the following are the scientific characters: 

1 . Cyprinu.s Canmica B. 

C. cirrhis duobus; corpora clongato; capite callis tuberculato ; 
radiis pinna3 analis octo, dorsalis undceem. 

Karviuka Telingorum. 

Habitat in fluviis Karnatie. Piscis aliquando tres pedes longiis. 

‘J. Cj/pr intis Ariza B. 

C. imberbis cauda bifida; corporc elongate; maxilla inferiore 
carinata; radiis pinna; analis septem, dorsalis duodccem. 

Kincla Minu Tamulorum 
Bangun Batta Bengalensium, 


Arija Telingorum. 

Habitat in fluviis India; australis. Pisces hos numquam vidi 
trium palmorum longiores. 
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3. Cyprinus Benddisis B. 

C. cirrliis duobus; caudabiloba, corpore elongate, Scini-fasciato; 
radiis pinnaj dorsalis novem, ani uiidecim. 

Benddisi Telingorum. 

Habitat in fluviis Karnatos. Pisciculus digili longitudinem vix 
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exsuperans. 

This fine little river seldom or never dries up, and comes from 
Sakra-pattana. Its water is clear, and is reckoned wholesome. Eour 
cosses below Heriuru it is joined by the Cutlay-holay, which comes 
from Muga-Nayakana-Cotay and Hagalaximdi, and forms the boundary 
between the Chatrakal principality and Sira. Although this receives 
a small stream from Sira, yet in the hot season it commonly becomes 
dry. The natives here say, that the Vedazvdti joins the Utara Pina-- 
karii, or northern Pennar, after having* receivod the Jaya-mangala 
river, which comes from Nandi- durga ; but t])is is a clear proof of 
their extreme ignorance in topography. ’^fhtVcdazcuti is the rive * 
which Major Rcnnell calls //ogree, and it joins the Tungabhadra. 

Heriuru signifies “ a head place.” It is situated on the east side Heriuru. 
of the Veda'ii'uti, and during the government of the Chatrakal litijds 
contained 2000 houses, with an outer and inner fort, and several 
temples of the great gods, one of which is of considerable size. 

This temple, called Gunavunti, possesses an inscription engraven on 
stone, dated Sal. 1332, in the reign of Deva ll&ya; of which a copy 
has been delivered to the Bengal government. In the reign of 
Hyder, the town suffered considerably from the Marattahs, and was 
plundered by Purseram Bore. The ravages of this chief were fol- 
lowed by a dreadful famine, which swept away all the inhabitants. 

When the British army arrived last before Scringapatam, about 50 or 
60 houses had again been occupied. Some of the dealers in grain 
that followed the camp found their way even to this distance, ami 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. At the same time Bararna 
Noyaka, of the Chatrakal family, assembled some bandh.tf. 

Vot. HI. Y'y 
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CHAPTER and entered the territories of his ancestors, to try what could be 
done. He had constant skirmishes with the Sultan's garrison in 
April 1 *). Chatrakal, and in each of these two or tln ee villages were plundered 
by one or other of the parties. After the capture of Seringapat am, 
this chief wisely entered into tlie service of the Mysore Rdjd, and is 
now employed in the command of 3000 men acting against a Polygar, 
who by us is called the Bool Rdjd, When Colonel Dalrymple arrived 
with his detachment, giving protection to this part of the country, 
the number of inhabited houses in Heriuru was reduced to seven. 
About 300 have since been rebuilt, and the place is the chief town 
of a (Taluc) district. 

Strata. The Strata at Heriuru run nearly north and south, and are almost 

quite vertical. The basis of the country is somewhat between an 
argillite and schistose hornblende. It contains no veins that I ob- 
served ; but in some places I saw large amorphous masses of reddish 
fat quartz imbedded in its substance. When exposed to the air, it 
readily decays, and is then covered with a cinereous crust. For 
building, it is a very poor stone ; at least what is near the surface ; 
but in a temple of Isxcara without the walls I observed some pieces 
of it that have been squared, and resemble much the fine horn- 
blende slate from Batuculla. It is probable, therefore, that by 
digging quarries excellent materials for building might be pro- 
cured. Of these, however, there is no want any where in Karnatfh 
The only other common rock here is called the Black stone, and 
it may be considered as forming large beds between the strata of 
the argillaceous hornblende slate. This is an earthy quartz or horn- 
stone, impregnated with hornblende. When exposed to the air, 
its masses do not readily acquire a crust, but separate into irregular 
quadrangular pieces, truncated at both ends. In the fis ures may 
sometimes be observed yellow shining nodules, which I rake to be 
. the mica aurata. It contains no other venigenous matter, and does 
not cut with the tools of the natives ; but from the angular shape 
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of its fragments, the smooth surface with which they break, and 
its great durability, it is excellently fitted for rough walls. 

The Seer measure used in the market (Bazar) here for grain con- 
tains 76 t cubical inches ; 72 Seers make one IFocula or Colaga. The surcs. 
farmers measure is founded on another plan : 2 Seers make 1 Arecal 
which contains 17fiT cubical inches; ^ Arecals make one Gydwa/ 
XQGydnas make one Wocitla\ and 9.0JVoculas, or Colagas, make one 
Candaca^ which therefore contains a little more than 52™ bushels. 

The IFocula o( the (Bazar) market, and that of the farmers, are 
commonly considered as the same ; but in fact the former contains 
5508 cubical inches, and the latter 5652. 

The following is the average price of grain, calculated to the Price of 
nearest farthing. 

(banter' Raya Pagodas. 

1 Candaca o(Siijjay worth - 8 The bushel is worth 11^ 


Huruli 

8 

• 


- 

Hi 

Navonay 

8 

m 

- 

- 

Ilf 

Harica - 

5 

• 


- 


Wheat 

IS 

- 

• 

- 

26 

Ellu 

15 

- 

- 

- 

21f 

Callay worth 

12 

- 

- 

- 

17i 

Ragy 

8 

• 

- 

- 

Hi 

Paddy, or rough rice 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Hi 

Rice cleared fromthehusklS 

• 

• 

• 

26 


Cotton, cleared of the seed, is worth 12 Fanams (or the Maund of 
4% Seers, each weighing 22 Dudus, or 1/. 10^. S^d, a hundred weight. 

In this neighbourhood, the cultivation of dry field is the grand Diy fieW 
object, and differs very considerably from that in the western parts 
of the principality, where the black mould prevails. Here all .the 
land is a poor stony soil. In some places it contains nodules of lime- 
stone; but these are considered as unfit for any kind of cultivation. 

The whole lands are the property of tiie government. Some are T«nutci. 
still called Enam. but this is inerelv in rcMiK’inhi-nice of their former 
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tenure; for the ]iol(ler of the Enam has no fuller right than any 
other tenant. No lands can be sold, inortgagetl, or let to sub-tenants. 
They are let from year to year, and the possessions are changed 
from Ilian to man at the pleasure of the officers of revenue ; but the 
rent of each field is fixed by an old valuation. The cultivators never 
at any time gave more than this rent ; and being at present few in 
number, considerably less is exacted, in order to encourage them 
to cultivate as much land as possible ; for they are totally inadequate 
to the cultivation of the whole. 

The extent of dry-field is estimated by the plough, and all ploughs 
are said to be of nearly the same dimensions. I measured one, 
v.hich I found contained 562,280 square feet, that is, very little less 
tlxm 15 acres. One plough can not only cuUiv*le this extent, but 
also a little of the watered land, the rent of wliich is paid by a 
division of crops. In doing this, the officers of revenue ( /Imildat's) 
say, that it is impossible for the government to be defrauded, which 
appears to me incomprehensible. Iha\e myself no iloubt, partly 
from the division of crops, and partly from the power which they 
have of ohanging the cultivators possessions, that the officers of 
revenue have very lucrative appointments. The rent on dry-field at 
present amounts to from 10 to 6() Fimanis a plough, or at from 5-’- to 
34-i pence an acre. That which I measured was an exceedingly poor 
stony field, and paid J4 h'amms a year, or 18^ pence an acre. 

The rent paid to Tippoo did not amount to one half of the valua- 
tion ; for all parties united to defraud him, each getting a share. 
Although, during the Sulian's government, the rent fell thus light 
on the cultivators, they were, even by their own account, much 
worse off than they arc at present ; for there was no end to the 
arbitrary exactions which the lord lieutenants (Asophs) levied. 
The most intolerable of these, however, arose from the contribution 
which the Sultan demanded, to make good the sum that he was 
hound to pay to Lord Cornwallis by the treaty Serhigapatam* 
Tippvo ordered three million (crores) to be collected; and the 
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people here say, that by paying their share of this they would not CHAPTEIt 
have been distressed. In place of three crores, however, ten were ^'^**** 
collected, and of these seven were embezzled by the officers of 
revenue. These again were obliged to bribe their superiors ; but 
Tippoo did not molest them, and many of the Brahmans are said still 
to possess very considerable sums which were then accumulated, 

Jiydcr and his son acted on totally different plans. The father pro- 
tected the cultivator, but was very apt to squeeze his officers in an 
arbitrary manner. The Sultan seldom molested his officers, but hc 
caved not how much they fleeced the people. He, however, was pro- 
bably ignorant of the lengths to which they went, especially after 
his unsuccessful war with Lord Cornwallis ; from which period he 
was almost inaccessible to his subjects, and continued to brood over 
his misfortunes in sullen solitude. 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock. Two plougtis are SizeofftTAit* 
common ; but by far the greater part of the farmers have one onlyj 
and many, as is indeed usual in every part of the country, are neces- 
sitated to unite their stocks before they can furnish two oxen, and 
the miserable implements which are necessary to accompany one 
plough. The extent of land cultivated here by one plough is 
greater than usual in India ; for it requires little labour. I am per- 
suaded, however, that in every part of Karnata a plough, fully 
wrought, is capable of labouring at least thirteen acres of dry field; 
from six to seven acres may be taken as the average extent of a 
plough of watered-land. Each plough requires two oxen and one 
man, and additional women must be occasionally hired. 

At Heriuru there are no slaves, Most of the labour is performed Wages and 
by the families of the tenants ; but a few hire men servants by the *®”“**** 
year, and in seed time and harvest employ women by the week. A 
man gets from 50 to 70 Fanams a year, or from 1/. 1 1#. 2|</. tQ 
2/. 3«. This is paid entirely in money, without any addition, 

except that, for himself and family, he generally obtains room in 
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his master’s house. Women get one Fanam, or 7^d. a week. Ad- 
vances to servants are not common; and of course they are entirely 
free. 


Hours of 


SuJJay. 


The hours of labour in this country are from eight in the morn- 
ing until noon, and from two o’clock till sunset ; in all, about eight 
hours. The labourers get up about sunrise; but an hour is spent 
in their evacuations, in which all Hindus are excessively tardy ; and 
another hour is spent in ablutions, prayer, marking their faces with 
consecrated ashes or clay, and in eating their breakfast. They eat 
three times a day, their principal meal being at noon. 

The most common article of cultivation is the Holcus spicatus of 
Linnxus, called by the natives A’wy ay, or Cambu. It is generally 
accompanied by Hitruli ( Dolichos hijlorus ), custom here is, to 

cultivate the Cambu fields three years, and then to give them a fal- 
low of the same duration ; and while thus allowed to rest, they pay 
no rent. Each man’s farm is therefore divided into two portions ; 
one of which is cultivated, and the other fallow. Other dry grains 
are also sown on the Cambu field, and that without any attention to 
rotation. The only manure that is given is, for some nights, to make 
a flock of sheep sleep on the field. They are not folded, but merely 
gathered together by the shepherds and their dogs. After the first 
heavy rain in the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
Cambu field is ploughed, lengthwise and across, with two oxen in 
the yoke. After the next rain this is repeated. It must be observed, 
that the rain must be of considerable duration ; for in this arid soil 
and season the heaviest shower produces no sensible effect. After 
the second ploughing, the field is hoed with a Heg Cuntay drawn by 
four oxen. When the rainy season has fairly commenced, which 
happens about the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the drill, 
the Cambu being put in the Curigy, and the Huruli in the Sudiky. 
After having been sown one month, the field is weeded with the 
Edday Cuntay; and after an interval of eight days this is again 
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repeated. The Cambu in five months ripens ; the Huruli is a month ®**^^^*^ 
later. Thirty-two Seers of Cambu, and six Seers of Huruli, are sown 
on one plough of land, and produce about 1280AVmof the former, April 19- 
and 128 of the latter. The produce is therefore worth 80 
iorSujjay, and 8 for Huruli ; in all, 88. The seed and rent may on 
an average amount to about 36 Fanams, or about 40 per cent, of the 
gross produce. An acre’of ground, at this rate, will produce nearly 
four bushels of Cam5u, and of a bushel of Huruli; a strong proof 

of a miserable soil and wretched cultivation, yet the former is 
allowed to produce 40, and the latter above 21 fold; but 1 have 
already pointed out the fallacy of judging, concerning the produc- 
tiveness of either soil or crop, by means of the increase on the seed 
that has been sown. 

In a few places of this district (Taluc ) cotton is put in the ( Aca- Cotton. 
flies) rows between the drills of Cambu; but it requires a much richer 
soil than is to be usually found, and is thought to exhaust the land. 

The quantity raised in the country is not equal to the consumption. 

In a few places Harulu, or Ricinus, is put in the drills with Cambu, 

The next most considerable crop is Navonay, or the Panicum iia- Navon^* 
licum. The field is ploughed twice in the month following the 
summer solstice, and at the end of the month it is hoed with the 
Heg Cuntay. In the following month, after a heavy rain, the seed 
is sown with the drill ; and a month afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Edday Cuntay. In three months it ripens, but is a 
very uncertain crop; for it is liable to be iSpoiled by either too 
much or too little rain. A farmer who has a plough, and sows 32 
Seers of Sujjay, commonly sows 2 Seers of Navonay, and, when the 
season is favourable,will get 3 Colagas, or 96 seeds; which, after de« 
ducting the seed, is worth 1 1| Fanams. This, I suspect, ought to be 
considered as a part of what the plough of land produces, and will 
make its gross amount 100 from which is to be deducted 

less than 36^ for seed; and rent. The gross value, of the 
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CHAPTER produce of an acre of poor land, such as that I measured, by this 
estimate, will be about 4^. lOrf. By the people here, the straw of Na- 
April jg. iDonay is reckoned better fodder than that of Cambu, which is indeed 
exceedingly cMrse. The grain of the Cambu is reckoned the most 
nourishing food for labouring men; while that of is pre- 

ferred by the Brahmans^ and others, who are not under the neces-^ 
sity of performing hard work. 

With respect to quantity, the other crops are very trifling ; but, 
as each man cultivates some of them, 'at seasons when his stock 
would be otherwise idle, they are of importance, as reducing the 
Jforu-gram, price of labour. The most considerable of them is that of Hurulif 
mD^hot j{or$e-gram, which Purnea has lately encouraged, in order to 
procure a plentiful supply for the cavalry that are stationed towards 
the Marattah frontier. The land employed for the purpose is the 
poorest in the country, and gets no manure. In the second month 
after the autumnal equinox, the field is once ploughed. About the 
beginning of the following month, it is ploughed again, and the 
seed is dropped into the furrows, after the plough, by a sharp 
pointed bamboo (Sudiky). It is then covered by a hoeing with the 
Heg Cuntay. The seed is sown twice as thick as that of Cambu, 
ripens in three months, and produces five folds ; one half of which 
goes to the public revenue. The produce of an extent of land equal 
to one plough is therefore worth twenty jRatneww ; of which ten go for 
rent, two for seed, and eight to the farmer. The produce of an 
acre is about one bushel, and is worth less than a shilling. 

On the same kind of soil, and in the year following the Horse-grttn, 
is sown Harica, or the Paspalum frumentaceum Roxb. MSS. In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, the field is ploughed, and 
the seed is dropped into the furrow, after the plough, with the sharp 
bamboo, and covered with the Bolu Cuntay. Three months after- 
wards, the weeds are removed by the Edday Cuntay, It requires 
much rain, and eight months elapse before it ripens. Four Swrt 


Horica, 
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of seed produce two Womlas; but I do not know the extent of CHAPTER 

XVIII, 

ground required. The rent is ten Fanams for the plough of land. 

In the bottoms of reservoirs, when they are dry, are spwn wheet, ^9* 
Ellu, or Sesamum, and Callay, or Cicer arietinupi. For rent the go- 
vernment takes one third part of the produce. 

The quantity of rice-land in the Chatrakal principality is very Rice-lan4. 
small. In this district (Taluc), eight or ten villages are partly 
employed in this kind of agriculture ; and in favourable years they 
have two crops from the same field, which is not the case any where 
to the westward. There were formerly five reservoirs. Two of 
them have lately been put into repair ; one is now undergoing that 
operation ; and money has been allotted for the two others. There 
are many places in which new ones might be formed with great 
advantage, were there stock sufficient to cultivate the lands which 
they would ix'rigate; but, in the present desolate state of the country, 
all expense bestowed on erecting new reservoirs would be fruitless. 

In the principality there are a few Betel-nut gardens, which are 
cultivated in the same manner as those to the southward, which I 
have already described ; but the soil here is little favourable for the 
Avcca. Having formerly given a full account of the cultivation of 
rice in the neighbouring Th/wc ofiSiVtf, it would in this place be 
superfluous to say any thing on the subject. The revenue is paid 
by a division of the crop. 

The village cattle during the whole year are kept in the house. Cattle and 
but are not littered. Their dung is collected in pits, and mixed 
with the ashes and other soil of the family. This manure is reserved 
for the rice-land. The dry field gets nothing, except the dung' 
of the sheep, which, at any season, are herded on it at night. A 
flock of 500 in two nights are supposed to manure fully a plough of 
land. Ihc farmers say, that wdien they have not sheep of their own 
they hire in the flocks of the shepherds, and give them two or 
three Fanams for manuring the plough of land. But this is 
Voc. HI 2 a 
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CHAITF.R flenied by the shepherds, M'ho allege, that, except permission to 
^'eed their flocks on the fallow lands, they get nothing; and this, 

Aj)fil 19, I Ijelieve, is true. The want c ’ attention to inrrease the quantity 
of manure is a gross defect in the agriculture Ihriuru, and may 
account for the M'retched produce of its fleld. 

Sluep. The Donigars in this neighbourhood keep a good many sheep.^ 

Some very rich families possess 1000 ewes, and 200 Maycays. Those 
in middling circumstances have four or five hundred ewes. Those 
who have from fifty to a hundred only are reckoned poor. The 
wool is much coarser than at Davana-giri^ nor will even the first 
shearing make fine Cumlies. The sheep are also smaller, and by the 
natives are reckoned inferior meat; but, whether or not this would 
coincide with European taste, I cannot say. This inferiority of the 
sheep and wool is attributed to the difference of soil; for all over 
the good sheep country, especially in the Ilaraputiya-hidly district, 
i\\tEray, or black soil, is prevalent. The natives, wlieu asked how 
much it is usual for the meat or fat of a good sheep to weigh, stare 
with as much astonishment, probably, as that with which an English 
feeder would behold a butcher who was ignorant of what he consi- 
dered to be so obvious a matter of enquiry. The sheep here are 
never driven into a house. In the rainy season they are taken to 
the wastes, and at night are secured by a fence of dry thorns, to 
keep off the tigers, which arc very numerous among the bushes ; 
for in the neighbouring forests there are no trees. In the dry sea- 
son, the flocks are at night brought near the villages, and kept on 
the arable lands. Even there, according to the account of the 
shepherds, it is necessary to surround them with a fence of thorns. 
At this season the sheep must have drink twice a day, at noon and 
in the evening. In the rainy season they are never brought from 
the wilds; but folds are raised in the driest spots that can be found,, 
and within the enclosure of thorns the shepherds erect for them- 
aclveg small huts. The rent is on the same footing as at Ddvana- 
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gh’i, and varies from 1 to ^0 FanamSy or from 7^- pence to almost 25 CHAPTEll 
shillings a year, according to the value of the flock. A flock 
containing, young and old, 500 sheep diiul 50 Maycays, requires four 
men and four dogs. These are able to drive away small animals of 
the feline kind, but have no arms that would enable them to attack 
the tiger or leopard. In the rainy season, the ewes arc milked, and 
four of them give daily a .Var, which contains 72 cubical inches, or 
a little more than an ale quart. It sells for three a Seer, or 

a quart. It is of the same value with cow’s milk, and is made 
in a similar manner \nioGhce, of which 22 Rupees weight requires 
eight Seers of milk; that is to say, to make one pound of butter^ 
boiled into Ghee, requires 14f quarts of milk, ale measure. Cheese, 
for which ewes milk is best fitted, is not known nilieriuru; nor any 
where, I believe, in India, except where it has been introduced by 
Europeans. The ewes breed once a year, but at all seasons indif- 
ferently, After having given five lambs, they are soltl, and then 
bring from 2} to 3 Fanams, or from IS-y to 9,^^ pence. The males arc 
emasculated at eighteen months old, and are sold from six to 
eighteen months afterwards. 'I'hey arc never fattened, except by the 
natural pasture ; atul it is only during the rainy season that they arc 
in tolerable condition. In the dry season the fields produce scarcely 
a green herb. A wether at tvro years old brings five Fann^tis, and 
one three years old brings six Fanams, or double the price of a ewe. 

Lamb is never used. Seven Fanams, or 4.v. 44r/-, is reckoned a high 
price for a brceiiing ram ; which ill-judged ccconomy, probably, 
contributes to render the breed worse than that of Chatrakal. 

In the wastes of this part of the country )i,o\\\cGoalas keep herds Covts 
of breeding cOw s. I'hcy are never brought near the villages, and 
are exceedingly fierce ; so that no dog nor stranger can with safety 
approach them, and the males attack and kill the tiger. To the 
Goalas, however, they are very tractable, and follow, like dogs, the 
man who leads the herd to pasture ; while the other Goalas folIoM’, 
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CHAPTER to bring up th(5 young, and the stragglers. Some of the cows 
are however so vicious, that uo milk can be taken from them. They 

-April ij). aj-g all >vbite, but are not 6t for carriage, being too small. They 
are very hardy in the plough. Or machine for raising water called 
Capilij ; but arc rather unruly, even after emasculation ; so that an 
ox of this breed does not bring more than 40 Fanams, \l. 4-y. \ \\d. ; 
while the more tractable, but weaker cattle, bred in the villages, 
sell for from 60 to 70 Fanams, or from 1/. ly.'f. 5|d. to 9.1. 3y. $(l. Bulls 
for breeding sell for from 50 to SO Fajiams, or from 1/. ll.y, 9{d. to 
2/. Qs. 1 \d. The forest males are emasculated when between two 
and three years old ; and are sold off at four, wl\en they are fit 
for labour. The cows have a calf once in two years, and generally 
breed five times. In the rainy season, a cow gives daily \~ Seer, 
or PO cubical inches, and in the hot season .S'av, or 36 cubical 
inches. The village cows being kept in th(; house at night, and 
being fed there, give about two Seers a day, or rather more than 
two ale quarts. These forest cattle are alwav'S kept in herds, which 
contain about 150 young and old, male and female. A herd of this 
kind requires the attendance of five men. One man carries the milk 
home to the village, and brings provisions ; for the women dare not 
approach. The other four men lead the herd to pasture. The calves 
are seiturcd in a fold strongly defended by thorns; and on the 
outside of tliis the (Goulas) cow herds build a small hut, in which 
they sleep surrounded by the cattle, and dcfendc<l by them from 
the tigers. When Avater or grass fail in one part of the country, 
they remove to another, and are under the grass renter (llutu- 
biindi) o( Cfiairuliol, exactly on the same footing with the 
sheplierds. 

^Buffaloes. In the Avastes buffaloes are never kept; but in every house the 
women of the (Goalas) eowhenls, and the people of, the villages, 
keep at least one or two female buffaloes ; for the greater part of 
the milk used in the country is procured from this kind of cattle. 
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Each female ought daily to give three Seers, or a little more than CHAPTER 
three ale quarts. In tlic rainy season, this sells at three half pence . 
a quart, in the dry season at two-pence. The village cows and buf- April 19. 
faloes are pregnant one year, and give milk the other. During the 
latter, the cow, besides supporting her calf, should give 30 Seers of 
butter, or 22-^ of Ghee, ^vorth about Fanams ; that is, she gives 
IbyVVllj* of butter, or 12-1 lb. of G7/ee worth, 4^. The female 
buffalo, besides rearing her calf, should give 35 Seers of butter, or 
24^ of Ghee, worth 8| Famms, or more than the cow. If this be 
accurate, the buffalo milk must be poorer than the cow’s, ,as she 
gives one half more. The contrary opinion is commonly entertained. 

Although the air and water of Ileriuru are reckoned salutary. Sickness 
and my ])cople were well accommodated, they did not recover their 
health, and all my stock of medicines had been long expended. 

My cook died rather unexpectedly. His fever never had been 
severe ; the paroxysms had come on as usual in the morning, and, 
after it was over, had left him tolerably well ; but in the evening 
he suddenly became insensible, was convvdsed, and died in about 
an hour. He was a very thoughtless man, and much addicted to 
intoxication ; those, therefore, who faney that all spirituous liquors 
arc pernicious, especially in warm climates, will have no difficulty 
in accounting for his death : 

Dkunt ah ! nimio pociila (lira mcro. 

But let me add, 

Vobis si culpa est bills, sua qiiemque scqituniitr 

Fata ; quod immeriti crimen habent ajathi. 

Eor my own part, I am persuaded, that intoxication is much sel- 
domeracause of disease, than is commonly alleged ; and that it 
chiefly proves injurious to the health of our seamen and soldiers 
in warm climates by making them imprudently expose themselves 
to other causes of sickness. The two persons in my service that 
arc most subject to fevers, are my interpreter and painter, altliough 
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fear of 
ghosts. 


from tlicir situation in life they arc exempted from all hurdsliips; 
but fioni tlicir east they ought never to taste spirituous liquor, ami 
are really sober men, avoiding not only litpior, hut every intoxi- 
cating drug. At tlic same time, a inai' who takes earc of my tents, 
although he is exposed to all weathers, and at times to much fatigue, 
enjoys perfect health, and probably kcejis off the fever by copi- 
ously drinking spirituous liquors, to the use of which he is cxcecrl- 
ingly addicted. 

The arrival ofa set of fresh men, and the consequent preparations 
for our departure, caused great joy among my peojiie, notwith- 
standing their weak state. When the cook uas taken ill, I had 
given orders to secure his ell'ects for the beneht of his u ife and 
children ; but, on ins|)ection after Ids <leath, no money could be 
found. Whether he had h(“en plimdercfl as soon as he became 
insensible, and that a guilty conscience occasioned fears among 
bis companions, or whether the sudden manner of his death occa- 
sioned suspicions, I cannot say; but it was immediately believed 
tliat lie would become a Pyudchi, ami all my people were lilled with 
terror. The butler imagined, that the Pj/iaclii appeared to him at 
night with a black silk liandkerchicf tied round its head, ami gave 
him instructions to take all the effects of the deceased to his family ; 
upon this, the butler, being a man of courage, put Ids shoes at the 
right side of the door, which he considered to be a sure preventive 
against such uitruders. Next night a cattle-driver, lying in all the 
agonies of nocturnal terror, saw the appearance of a dog enter, and 
smell round the place where the man had died; when, to his utter 
dismay, the spectre giaduall}' grew larger and larger, and at length, 
having assumed the form of tlic cook, vanisheil with a shriek. Tlie 
poor man had not the courage to use the slippers, but lay till 
morning in a kind of stupor. After this, even the minds of the Sepoys 
were appalled ; and when I happened to be awake, I heard the 
sentries, by way of keeping up their courage, singing with a trcr 
mulous voice 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOURNEY FROM HERfURU TO SERI NGAPATAAI, THROUGH THE 
WESTERN AND MIDDLE PARTS OF THE MYSORE DOMINIONS. 

TV^AY 2d, 1801. — In the morning I went four cosses to Ellady- CHAPTER 

carai/, which is situated among the low hills running S. E, 

from Chatrakal. I saw no houses by the way ; but some must have 

•' ^ Appcariinco 

been near my route, as in diflerent places I observed a few fields ofthecoun- 
that were cultivated. I passed through several ruined villages. 

The appearance of the country is desolate, and it is said never to 
have been much better, in the memory of man. The soil is entirely 
poor stony land ; and the naked rocks, in a state of decay, come 
frequently to the surface. The grass in many places is long, but at 
this season it is quite withered ; and the only things green, that 
are visible, are a few wild date palms (Elate sylvcslris), most of 
which are young. In moist places they grow spontaneously, and 
produee juice, which is often boiled into Jagory. The hills are of 
no considerable height, and among them there is much plain 
ground. By the jiatives this is considered as of very little use ; 
but to me, much of it appears to be very capable of being rendered 
productive, whenever labourers and stock can be found. 

Between Heriuru and Ellady-caray, the strata are all nearly ver- Strata, 
tical, and of a slaty structure ; but near the surface they are in 
such a state of decay, that it would be difficult to determine the 
species. Some appeared to be the same with the quartz impregnated 
with hornblende, that is found in the western Ghats. The layers or 
plates are in general very thin. There are no veins of quartz ; but. 
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are composed, are fat quartz. These strata or beds of quartz arc 
Way 2. from a quarter of an inch to two feet in thickness, and are often 
stained of a livid colour, which I have no where else observed 
5Iafe. The talcose argillite of Heriuru is here very common, and 

passes at times entirely into pure argillite, like the slate used for 
the roofs of houses. The transitions from the one stone to the 
other are so gradual, that it would be difficult to say where the one 
ends, and the other begins. The slate here is grey, blue, and 
purple. AH that I saw, being near the surface, was in a state of 
decay, and therefore useless ; but that is the case on the surface of 
the best slate quarries in Scotland. 

Iron, Iron was formerly smelted at Ellady-caray from black sand^ 

which was brought from a hill about two miles to the westward. 
Much of the vitreous scoriae remains where the furnaces stood ; but 
the work has been abandoned these sixty years : the want of fewel 
is indeed a sufficient reason. 

Ellady-caray is a small fort with about thirty houses. It has a 
plantation, containing a few coco-nut palms ; and a garden, con- 
taining betel- leaf plantain trees, the verdure of which is very 

refreshing to the eye of a person coming from Heriuru. Near it 
there is a pond of dirty water full of reeds; but no tank, as its 
name would seem to imply. The cultivation consists of Sajjay, 

( Holcus spicatus), Ilarica, (Paspalum frumentaceum Itojeb:) Navonay, 

( Panicum italicum ), and Huruli (Dvlichos biflorus ). 

Weather. This day has been cloudy and cool, with a threatening of rain. 

The natives are persuaded, that it is the commencement of the two 
months of showery Aveather Avhich precede the rainy season. 

Ways. May ?A . — I went three short cosses io Chica-bayli-caray ; that 

is, the little hedge tank. The country is very hilly, as we 
crossed the highest part of the ridge coming from Chatrakal. The 
soil in general is very poor, and incapable of being rendered arable. 

I passed a ruined village surrounded by some good land, and a 
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small fort with eight or ten houses. On the hills, there are a good CHAPTER 
many stunted trees. 

Ckica-baj/H-carai/ is a small fort containing about forty houses, 

The fields around, although very stony, are arable ; and between 
the stones the soil is good. Near it is a torrent, which comes from 
the hills, and runs toward the Vedaredti. It is dry in the hot 
season, hut during the rains fills a large reservoir. On its bank 
is a fine coco-nut garden, where the trees grow to a large size, are 
well loaded with fruit, and are allowed no water after having been 
transplanted, and having fairly taken root. The ground of the 
garden is ploughed every year, and produces Horsc-gratn, llarica, 
and other dry grains. 

At Chka~bay!i-caray is a furnace for smelting iron ore, brought Iron smelted, 
fiom a mine called Cudura Canavay, and which is supplied with 
charcoal from the hills to the westward. The ore is hrought upon 
bufialoes and asses. It is in small slaty fragments, that are broken 
to pieces with a stone, and thus separated from much sand and 
earth. These small pieces, when fit for the furnace, are about the 
size of a hazel-nut. The operation ought to be performed at the 
mine, to lesseir the expense of carriage ; but the danger from 
tigers prevents the people from staying there longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The number of these ferocious animals having 
increased of late, has forced the people to relinquish a mine named 
Buca Sagurada Camvay, which is distant from the other one coss 
toward the N.W. Even Ctulera Canavay has now become very 
dangerous, and in the course of the last year three people have been 
destroye<l. 

The manner of smelting and forging the iron is exactly similar 
to that used at Doray-giida, wJiich I have described in the seventh 
chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p. 3,5, 38. At tlie two furnaces 
lierc are employed twenty-two men ; nine to make charcoal, one 
to dig the ore, one to bring it from the liill (he is supplied by 
the proprietor with two buffaloes), one iron-smith at the foiging 
Vor.. III. 3 A 
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CHAPTER furnace, sis bellows-mcn, and four hammer-men. They can smelt 
twice a day ; but the sickness of any. one of the party stops the 
May 3 , whole operation, and they meet also with frequent interruptions 
from holidays, and from heavy rain. On such occasions, some of 
the workmen remain entirely idle, and others take day labour from 
the farmers. Each smelting requires five baskets of prepared ore, 
one basket weighing 1172 Dudus, or rather more than 29^ lb. 
The smelting also requires ten baskets of charcoal ; each weighing 
or ]3.jVo lb. The w'eight of the charcoal is therefore 
nearly equal to that of the ore ; but the imperfection of the 
furnace renders the operation very incomplete. The metal is 
never liquefied by the greatest heat \vhich the natives can excite ; 
the particles are only so softened as to adhere together, w'hile the 
earthy matters are half vitrified. When the smelting succeeds 
properly, the mass of iron is forged into twenty-one plough-shares; 
■when it succeeds ill, it yields only fifteen. Those pieces of iron 
weigh on an average 75 Dudus ; so that the greatest produce of the 
ore is less tlian 27 per cent, of malleable iron ; while the workmen 
sometimes are able to extract little more than 19 per cent . ; but 
this is probably more owing to their want of skill, than to the 
poverty of the ore. The plough-share is worth \¥unam; so that 
the iron sells for rather more than Is. Sid. a hundred weight. The 
workmen arc paid by a division of the iron. Every 42 plough- 


shares are thus distributed ; 

To the proprietor’ - - - - 11 

To the 9 charcoal makers - - - 9 

To the iron'-smith - - - - gx 

To the 4 hammer-men - - - 7 

To the 6 bellows-men - - - 8 

To the miner - . - , . 1 1 

To the buffalo driver - - - Si 

42 
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By this it would appear, that the expense of the fire amounts to -jV 
parts of the whole value of the iron. The utmost that a common 
labourer can make at this work is H penny a day ; but should the 
operation succeed ill, he may get only 1 penny. This being 
very small wages, the workmen have probably concealed some 
jjart of their profit. The expenses of the proprietors are as follow ; 

For bellows - _ _ Famms 100 

For sacrifices ----- 30 

For tax to government _ - 375 

t 

.505 

For this, when the operations succeed, he is repaid by 45 days- 
working, and all the remainder of what he receives is clear profit; 
for the workmen build the huts and furnaces, which are exceed- 
ingly rude ; and the iron-smith provides hammers, anvils, forceps, 
and every implement except the bellows. 

There is here a small manufacture of horse-shoes and hob-nails. Nail maker*. 
It contains three anvils, at each of M'hich are employed five men ; 
one who manages the iron, and who furnishes all the tools; one who 
manages the fire; one to work the bellows; one to hammer the 
iron, as it is held by the foreman; and one who finishes the nail 
by giving it a head. The utmost that five men at one anvil can 
make in a day is 1200 nails. The four last mentioned workmen 
provide charcoal. Their wages are, 

To the foreman 2 Jumshin/ Pagodas for the month of 30 working 
days, or rather less than 6';|: pence a day. 

To each of the other workmen 1 Pagoda, orS J- pence a day. One 
half of their time is probably employed in preparing charcoal, 36,000 
hob-nails cost for manufacturing 6 Pagodas, or almost 2/. 6s. y^d. 

4th Alay. — I went one coss south, to see the mine atCudera Cana- May 4. 

•calf ; and having examined it, I returned to C/iica-bayli~cai ay. The 
road passes through a valley surrounded by low hills, and about half 
way there is a fortified village. At the bottom of the hill on which 
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most proper place of residence for the smelters. 

May 4. On the road, 1 met with an image oi' Hinnmanta, going on an 

ilunumanta, aoooal visit that he makes to his master at a tauple called 
Jiamesirara, From the neighbouring villages he was attended by 
all the better sort of inhabitants, male and female, young and old ; 
the SivaLhuctars excepted, wlio abominate both this idol and that 
of his master Vishnu. The people composing tlie train of the god 
were very irregular and disoi'derly ; but they had collected 
togxther a number of flags, and insignia of honour, with every 
thing that could bo found in the country ca])able of making a 
noise. The meti who carried the idol said, that the god would rest 
himself at a Mmidapiim near Ramhzi ura, and allow his followers to 
assemble, and form themselves into some t)ider ; after which he 
would visit the iniage of Rama ; and, having returned to the Mun- 
(lapam, he would sit in state, while for his- amusement the people 
played before this building. The Hrdhmans would then sell them 
some victuals, which were consecrated by having been dressed in 
the temple, and offered to tlie god v/ith the proper incantations 
{Mantram.s), Having feasted on these, the image u'ould return to liis 
own temple, attended as on his outset. This is what is called a 
Jatrum ; and had the image been that of one of the great gods, it 
w ould have been carried in xiRath, or chariot ; but io\' Hanumanta 
a litter is sulficient. 

Atine at Cu- Cudera Canaray, or the horse-hill, is a hummock about a hundred 
^raCamvar. feel in perpendicular height. The north end is steepest, the 

slope toward the south being gentle. The east and west sides also 
are pretty steep. The natives say, that Doray-guda is about ten 
cosses to the S.E. and that there is a continued ridge of low hills 
extending the whole way between the two mines ; but none of 
them contain ore. 

The surface of Cudera Canavay is smooth, and is not interrupted 
by rocks.. The soil is a poor red earth. I saw only one lump of 
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Juematiies ; and that, when compared with the fine masses lying CHAPTER 
on the surface of Doray-gudu, is very poor, and ill-formed. The 
A\'hole extent of the hill is not great, and the miners have contented '*'• 
thenjselves with digging the ore from the surface of the hill near 
its summit. No shaft nor pit having been made, I cannot form 
any estimate of the quantity of ore remaining. The mine ap- 
pears to he much richer than that of D&ray ; for the quantity of 
barren stone intermixed with the ore is very small. This barren 
stone resembles the ore very much ; and, no doubt, could 
the natives extract it, contains much iron. The specimen which 
I have brought away, has concentric layers someAvhat like a log of 
wood. The superficial earth in most places is not above a foot 
thick. On digging into it, the miner comes to a mi.vture of ochres, 
earth, and ore, in a tabular form. This mixture sometimes extends 
in depth so far as has been wrouglit, which no Avhere, that I saw, 
exceeded five or six feet. In other places the miner meets with 
large masses of ore, consisting of a number of plates united together 
like schistus. This by the miners is called black iron-stone. These 
masses have a tendency to divide into rhomboidal fragments. In 
other places, the ore is found in a number of flat pieces, divided 
by fissures into parallelograms, perhaps three inches long, two 
broad, ami one thick. These fragments arc placed in layers con- 
tiguous to one another ; but they .are separated by the slightest 
force, the fissures being filled up with reddish ochre. By the work- 
men this is called red-ore ; and because it is taken out of the mine 
with tlie least trouble, it is most esteemed. All the kinds, when 
broken to small pieces, and rendered proper for the furnace, are 
quite the same. The manner of working is very simple. The 
miner forms a cut with a perpendicular surface, and throw.s all the 
rubbish down the declivity, lie then continues cutting down 
from the hill, with his perpendicular surface, two or three feet in 
height. He works with a pick-ax, and cuts promiscuously througli 
earth, stones, and ore. Having brought down a sufficient quantity, he 
rubs the fragments; and, having picked out the smaller pieces of ore,, 
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Strata near 
the mine. 


he throws down the hill all the earth, ochres, barren stone, and 
larger masses of ore ; for the trouble of breaking any pf these into 
lumps the size of the fist, is greater than that of cutting down more 
from the hill. I observed nothing like strata in the mine, and look 
upon the present shape assumed by the ore, as of very recent date. 
From the rubbish thrown down by former miners, which consists 
in a great measure of ferrngineoiis particles, these have, I imagine, 
united into their present form; and the layers may be often observed 
intermixed with the roots of vegetables. Indeed, the process is 
probably now regularly going on ; and until the hill be entirely 
consumed, the mine may be continued to be wrouglit in the 
same manner as it is at present. 

On the N.E. side of the hill, from which I ascended, the strata 
are in general vertical, and run iVom S, easterly to N, westerly. 
They are of quartz blended with hornblende, forming a hard, very 
tough, and sonorous stone, intersected n ith fissures, but free from 
venigenous matters, and having a slaty structure, with plates from 
an inch to a foot in thickness. In other j)laccs, tliis stone is not 
vertical, but has only a dip toward the cast. In this I frequently 
observed the quartz ami hornblende disposed in alternate layers ; 
that is to say, certain alternate fliin portions of tlie quartz were less 
impregnated with the hornblende than those that intervened. 
From the disposition of these, the stone looked as if at one time it 
had been fluid, and had then undergone an undulating motion ; for 
the different coloured portions were disposed somewhat like the 
colours on marbled paper, or like the fibres in a knot of timber. 
To give a proper idea of this would require a specimen ten 
feet in diameter; but even in the specimen which I brought 
away, it is observable, although that has suficred a considerable 
decay. I had no means of breaking a specimen from the centre of 
tlic rock. 

Here I also observed a rock of a similar nature, but divided intc 
rbomboidal fragments by wide fissures, some of which were empty, 
and others filled with veins of fat quartz, which must therefore be 
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of later origin. This resembled the rock described in the seventh CHAPTER 
chapter of my Journal, Vol, II. p. 43, at Malaiszeara Pagoda, near 
Madana Mada, which is about eight cosses from hence toward the '*• 

S.E. There, however, the veins of quartz formed a complete net- 
work, involving the fragments of the original stone, which contained 
little or no hornblende. 

5th May . — I went to Muteodu, distant three cosscs. On the way May 5. 

I passed through three little vallies, containing a good deal of rice- onh^*^****^* 
ground, with plantations of coco and 5e/e/ palms. These seemed country, 
to be very ruinous. In the first valley I passed a large fortified 
village, named Cagalu Cutty, which on each side had a fine tank. 

"Where I crossed the second valley, there were also two fine tanks, 
that supplied the rice-gronnds of thirty villages, among which the 
most distinguished tvas called Lacky hully. These villages having 
been laid waste, the valley has since become so infested by tigers, 
that the few remaining inhabitants are daily deserting it. The third 


valley is the smallest. 

Muteodu is situated in a valley similar to the others, but much Irrii;atioa» 
wider. Near it is a fine reservoir, n'hich however at a moderate ex- 
pense might be greatly im|)rov ed. When the rainy season commences 
early, this tank supplies water for two crops of rice in the year, and 
never fails to afford a supply for one crop. The farmers do not 
commence cultivation until x\\Q,Tavk is full, as then they are secure 
from all :iccidcnts. The J edareuti is distant one coss to the west. 

Its banks, according to the natives, afford many jilaces M'here dams 
might be formed to great advantage. At a place called Mari Cana^cay, 
they say, that by building a mound between two hills 500 yards 
distant, an immense reservoir might be formed, which would convert 
a large jiroportiou of the district (Tahic) into rice-grounds. 

It would, however, inundate the present situation of many villages. 

At Canginidy, in the Garuda giri district, a dam might be constructed 
for 3000 Pagodas, that in three years would repay itself by the 
increase of revenue. 
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Pofi/gart. 


In the reign of Krishna Raya, a native of Lacky hully, named 
Ghiriuppa Nayaka, was in tlte service of the king at Anagttndi, and 
was a person of extraordinary strength and courage. An elepliant, 
having broken loose, had got into the court-house, and could not 
be secured, until Ghiriuppa boldly seized on him by the tusks, and, 
having fastenetl a rope to his trunk, led him to the stables. As a 
reward for his intrepidity, the king created Ghiriuppa Polygar of 
his native town Lacky hully, with villages in the neighbourhood to 
the annual value ofyOOO Pagodas, or 3120/. 8.9. Ad. His tribute was 
300 Pagodas a year, and he was boutul to support 700 foot soldiers. 
In case of war, he left 300 of these in the country for its defence, 
and for the maintenance of order; and he was bound to join the 
king's standard with 400 men, whom he eommapded in person. 


While on this service, he received five Pagodas a day, or about 


31^. 3d. for his owm subsistence; aiul the same sum for the subsist 


ence of his whole corps. There have been twelve Polygars of 
this family ; and Jlaluppa Nayaka, the present representative, from 
Avhoni I have this account, is an elderly man. He says, that 
the nephew ol' Ghiriuppa removed the seat of government to 
Mutcodu. When the Chatrukal Polygars became powerful, those 
of Mutcodu, who, although they' M’car the Linga, arc of the same 
family, submitted to the authority of their kinsmen. Their 
tribute was increased to 300 Pagodas a year, and they supported 
the former military establishment. Haluppa married a daughter 
of the last Chalrakal Ryd ; but although she is still living, he 
has no children. When he observed the power of Hyder in- 
creasing, he was induced to assist that artful chief in the first 
siege of Chalrakal. After that was raised, his father-in-law, justly 
enraged at his conduct, attacked his country. In the month Ashd’ 
dha of the year Velumbi, he laid siege to Mutcodu, and three days 
afterwar.'ls took it by assault. Having plundered the town, he 
carried his rebellious son-in-law to Chatrakal, M'hcre he was kept in 


close confinement, but without ill usage, until he was released by 
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fluder, who took that city in Mascha of the same year, or about the CHAPTER 
beginning of tlie year of our Lord 1778. llaltippa, although released 
fioin prison, was entirely neglected by llyder, and never was May 5- 
restored to any part of his territory ; a treatment that he richly 
merited. He retired at first to Ilagalau'adi ; but twelve years ago 
he returned to AJuteodu, where he occupies a hut, and lives in great 
poverty. His palace hac in a great measure gone to ruin ; but some 
portion of it has been lately repaired for a public office, and for the 
residence of the Amildar. 

The fort of never was strong: but in govern- Muteodu. 

rnent it contained about 2000 houses, which are now reduced to 

120 . 

The most remarkable thing about the place is a manufacture of Glass manu- 
the glass that is used for making the rings which are worn round ^**^*®0'* 
the wrists of the native women, and are called Ballay in the language 
of Kantafa, and Bangri, or Bangadi, in that of the Mussulmans. The 
glass is very coarse and opaque, and much moreof it is made than is 
here wrought up into ornaments. Great quantities of it are bought 
by the Bangri-}?ial{crs from the westward. It is of five colours ; 
black, green, red, blue, and yellow : the first is in most demand. 

All the materials for making the glass are found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but their v'alue cannot be ascertained, as the glass- 
makers pay a rent for them, and collect them by means of their 
own workmen ; so that they are never sold. 

In the hot season, the Soulu Munnu, or soda in the form of a white SouluMunnu, 
efllorescence, is found in several places near this, on the surface of 
sandy fields. Little of it now remains; for there have been several 
showers, which have washed away the greater part. For the exclu- 
sive privilege of collecting it, the glass-makers p.ay 48 Ca. Pagodas 
(14/. 19 #. They make it into cakes, in the same manner as 

the people oi Chena-pattaua do ; a procc.ss that I have described in 
the third chapter of this Journal, Vol. I. p. 150, &c. The intention 
of making it into these cakes is probably to free it from earthy 
Voi.. HL 3 B 
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cartli with wliich it is mixed is chiefly a quartzose sand. These 
May 5. cakes contain at least one half of their bulk of cow-dung, and from 
that cause are in fact inflammable. They arc prepared for making 
glass by being burned, and of course aft\)rd an exceedingly iini)ure 
alkali. It might be procured pure by lixiviation, and filtrating it 
through barrows of earth, as is usually done in India with culinary 
salt. The only objection to this is the scarcity of fewel, although 
much of the evaporation might be performed by the sun. 

Glassmaker’s The glass-maker’s furnace here is rather better than that ofCV/c- 
bad**^** ; but still it is extremely rude. The manufacturers say, 
that wlien tlie army of Lord Cornwallis left Scr'wgapatani, they 
gathered with much pains a great number of broken bottles, which 
they found where he had encamped. These tliey thought a treasure; 
but, after having been at the expense of bringing the bottles to 
Muteodu, they found, that their furnace was not sufficiently strong 
to liquefy European glass. The bottles were then reduced to pow- 
der, and mixed witli alkali; but these materials produccfl only an 
useless white mass. Our glass, therefore, is considered by tl'.em as 
useless as our cast iron ; for neither of these substances are in a state 
upon which the fires of the natives have any effect. 

Form of the ‘ The furnaces arc constructed in a high terrace, wliich is built 
furnace. against the inside of the town-wall, and are in form of a dome, or like 
an oven, eight feet in diameter, and about ten feet in height. The 
annexed section of one furnace (Plate XXXIIl. Figure 81) will 
assist the reader to comprehend the description. The oven is not 
arched, but contracted above into a circular opening, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, by making the upper rows ol» stones 


project beyond those below them. At the bottom of the furnace, in 
the side opposite to the town-M'all, is a small opening, through which 
the fcwcl is supplied. The crucibles are oblong, as in the figure, 
and would contain about Winchester gallons. Having been tilled 
with the materials, they are lowered down into the furnace by the 
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aperture in the top, by which also the workmen descend. They 
first place a row of the crucibles all round the furnace, Avith their 
bottoms to the wall, and their mouths sloping inwards. In this 
position they are secured by a bed of clay, which covers the cruci- 
bles entirely, leaving their open mouths only exposed. Above this 
row another is placed in a similar manner, and then a tliird and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary in size, from such as can contain fifty 
crucibles thus disposed, to ^uch as can contain twice that number. 

The fcwel consists of small sticks, which having been gathered a 
year are quite dry. A quantity having been put in the bottom of 
the furnace, the workmen ascend, and some burning coals are 
thrown upon the fcwel. By the opening below, fresh fewel is added 
night and day, until the time allowed for vitrifying the materials 
has expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the furnace 
to cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the cruci- 
bles, which must be broken to get at their contents. 

The first operation is to make a frit, called Bilizu. The materials Frit, or BU 
for this are, powdered white fat quartz I ^)art; and prepared soda, 
or Soulu, (5 parts: the crucibles are filled with these mixed; and 
the fire is kept up five days. Every crucible gives a Maund of 40 
Cticha Seers, or 241-1 b. Bilizu. 

To make the black glass : for every 40 crucibles, take prepared Black glass, 
soda 1 Candy, or IBfVo bushels ; and powdered iVit^Candy, or 4xVV 
bushels ; mix them, and fill the crucibles. The crucibles having 
been put into tlie furnace, a fire is kept up for eight days and 
nights ; so that the flame rises three cubits above the aperture at 
the top of the dome. Each crucible gives a Maund, or 24| pounds 
of glass, of a black, or rather of an intensely dark grass-green colour. 

It sells for 4 Fananis the Maund, or 1 Ij. 6^/4 a cwt. It is evident from 
this, that only -aVof the materials employed are silicious earth ; the 
remainder is the impure salt called prepared Soulu. During the 
operation, part of this is dissipated ; and part of it forms on the sur- 
face of the glass a pure white crust, an inch in thickness. This is 
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used by the inhabitants for culinary salt, but in fact it is chiefly 
soda. 

To make green glass; for t ; crucibles, take 1 Candaca, or 
bushels of prepared 5 Colagas, or 4-j-Vo bushels of powdered 

frit ; 1 Maundy or 24-5-lb. of the powder of an ore called Kemudu ; 4 
Seers, or 2Yolb. of an ore called Cari~cullu ; and 24 Seers, or IS^V^b. 
of calcined copper reduced to powder. These materials having 
been mixed and put into the crucibles, these are properly disposed 
in the furnace, and a fire is kept up for nine days and nine nights. 
For the first five days the fewcl is added slowly, so that the flame 
just rises to the aperture ; and afterwards it is not necessary to 
occasion quite so great a heat as for the frit, or black glass. The 
copper is calcined by burning it, on the fire-place in the bottom of 
the furnace, during the whole nine days that are required to make 
this glass. Each crucible produces I Man nd and IQ Seers o? green 
glass, which sells at 6 Fanams the Alaund, or 17*’. a cwt. The 
saline crust, formed on the surface of this glass, is considered by 
the natives as unfit for eating. 

To make the red glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of 'prepared and frit, together with 5 Maunds, or 

121ilb. of powdered Kemudu. For fifteen days and nights these 
must be fused with a moderate fire. Each crucible gives Mound 
of glass, which sells for 6 Fanams a Muund, or 17^. S^d. a hundred 
weight. 

To make the blue glass : for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of prepared soda, and powdered frit, as for the others. To 
these add 24 Seers, or 1 S^^lb. of calcined copper, and an equal 
quantity of powdered Cari-cullu. For fifteen days and nights these 
materials also must be burned, with a moderate fire. Formerly, the 
workmen used to put in only twelve Seers of calcined copper, with 
an equal quantity of a blue substance called Runga, The merchant, 
however, who supplied them with tliis article, having died, they 
have not for some time past procured any, and have been obliged 
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to make up the deficiency by a double proportion of copper. What 
the Runga is, I cannot say. The natives know that it is not blue 
vitriol : it may perhaps be smalts. 

To make HuUedi, or yellow glass : for every 40 crucibles, take 
the usual quantity of prepared soda; add to it 5 Colagas, or 4 
bushels of native soda, from which all the small stones have been 
picked, but which of course contains a good deal of sand. For 
fifteen days these are burned with a slow fire. Each crucible gives 
a Maund of a wax-coloured glass, which sells for four Fanams a 
Maund, or 11s. 6^d. a cwt. When this glass is wrought up into rings 
(^Bangris), it receives a bright yellow colour by enamelling it with 
the melted cakes of the following metals : 6 parts of lead, and one 
of tin are calcined together. Then one part of Sotu, or zinc, is 
calcined in a separate crucible. The two calces are then mixed, and 
farther calcined, until they begin to adhere together. They are 
then powdered in a mortar. When the (Bangri) ring-maker is at 
work, he melts some of this powder ; and, while the ring is hot, 
with an iron rod he applies a little of the powder to the surface of 
the glass. 

6\ihMay . — In the evening of the 5th thete was much thunder, 
with heavy squalls of wiml from every quarter of the compass, and 
some severe showers of rain. The thunder continued all night, and 
the morning looked so threatening that I did not set out till after 
breakfast. The weather, however, has now become so cool, that I 
did not feel the least inconvenience from being all day in the open 
air. 

I had intended going to Hosso-durga, and had sent my spare tents 
to that place ; but, finding it necessary to look after the mines, 
which produce the ores called Kemodu and Cari-cuUu, I was 
obliged to alter my plan. Neither could I get any accurate infor- 
mation concerning the situation of these mines ; some of those 
even, who were employed in bringing the ore, called them two 
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XIX. , 

much. 

I went first in search of the Cari-ciillu, and proceeded on the way 
M'hich I came yesterday, till I reached the small valley nearest 
Muteodu, distant from thence about of a coss, or two miles. Here 
I passed a small village named Sida Gondana hnlly, and came to a 
low hill, which is called Malaya Malupya^ after a temple dedicated 
to Siva. This hill forms the eastern boundary of the valley, and is 
of no considerable height. The mine of C</n''Cw//M is on its ascent, 
and is readily discernible from a number of bluish-black stones, 
that lie on the surface of the ground. No excavation has been 
made. The Cari-cullu is found, in detached masses, on the surface, 
mixed with the stones. These stones are often so much tinged by 
the metal, as hardly to be distinguishable from it ; but are knowii 
by being broken, when their stony nature appears evident. Some 
of them, when broken, appear internally to have undergone little 
change, and are evidently' fat w hite quartz ; the appearance of the 
internal parts of others has been so much altered, that had I not 
observed them in all intermediate gradations, I should never have 
supposed them to have been of a (juartzy nature. The masses 
of stone arc much more numerous than those of the Cari-cullu, 
owing [irobably to the quantity of the last that has been removed 
from the surface. Deeper in the earth it is probably found in a 
great projiortion, but there has been no occasion to make any ex- 
jreriment by digging. The extent of ground wdiich the mine 
occupies may be about GOO yartls square. Tlie Cari-cullu literally 
signilies the black stone. It is found in masses about the size of 
the fist, and has a very strong resemblance to the black ore of 
Manganese. By the usual process, however, for discovering the 
calx of that metal, I have not been able to obtain any ; nor indeed 
any thing else, excejit a browm calx of iron. The ore however, 
when heated, readily gives out a considerable quantity of oxygene. 


JMay i). 

of Cdf/i- 

r.vUu. by 
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Immediatelv N.W. from tlse mine, ami on the declivity of the same CHAPTER 

^ XIX 

hill, is a singular stratum of rock. It h.as every appearance of a 

rock that has formed the channel of a river, being water-worn, and 

. ' Sfrala near 

excavated into round pits or pots, exactly like the rocks on which a the mine, 
rapid stream has long acted. This is an appearance, concerning 
which any one, who has been accustomed to a mountainous, well- 
watered country, can hardly he mistaken; yet, as the rock is situ- 
ated on the declivity of a hill, and has a valley immediately below 
it, and parallel to its course, it is impossible, without a total change 
having taken place in the face of the country, that it could have 
formed the bottom of a river. At present there is no stream in the 
valley. This rock runs nearly north and south, and is quite 
vertical. It is a Sknite ; sometimes of a homogeneous grey colour, 
and at other times composed of alternate grey and udiite layers, 
which last consist of the quartz and felspar entirely. These layers 
are of very various thicknesses, and are sometimes straight, and 
sometimes disposed in sworls, like a knot of timber. Although it 
has the appearance of having suffered much decay, this stone 
possesses a very high degree of toughness. 

Having examined this miiic, I returned almost to Mulcodn, and Appearance 
then proceeded south to a small village, named Cadii-curay, three 
cosses distant. The country is not hilly, and in most places is fit 
for the plough; but al’.v.ost the whole is waste. I saw only one 
village, named Chku '/'ai/cu-Zinvafi ; but I passed several small 
collections of huts belonging to Goalaru, or kee|)crs of cattle. 

Toward the east w'as a range of hills, running from Chatrakal to 
Chica NiijidkaiHi hully. "J'owafd the west is a level country, inter- 
spersed w'ith a few low detached hills. On the most remarkable of 
these is placed llosso-durga, or the new' castle. 

The soil is in general poor, and the rocky strata frequently come strafa. 
to view. Among these arc very extensive strata of quartz and of 
quartz intermixed with felspar of a white colour. Intermixc< with 
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CHA TTER these are strata of white quartz, and black mica, disposed in alter- 
nate layers, firmly united, and forming a very hard stone. 

Cada-caray is in Budihalu district, and is under the management 
of the Amildar of Muteodu, although it does not form a part of the 
Chatrakal principality. The Amildar, therefore, accounts to ther 
Subadar of Chatrakal for Aluteodu, and to the Dcwan of Mysore for 
Budihalu. In the time of the kings of Anagwidi the districts of 
Budihalu formed the territory of a Polygar, named Shirmia Nayaka, 
who was of the Goala cast. It was then valued at 12,000 C. Pagodas, 
or 3744 /. 9s. 7d. a year ; but of this he paid one half as tribute. 
After the Mussulmans had taken Sira from the Ratna-giri Polygars, 
and had made it the residence of a Nabob, or Subadar, they seized on 
Budihalu, and soon afterwards it u’as given in Jaghire to Ismael 
Mummud Khan ; he transmitted it to his son of the same name ; 
from whom it was taken by Ilyder, after lie had conquered Sira. 
Ismael Mummud Khan raised the revenue to 20,000 Pagodas a year 
( 6240 /. 15^. 11|). Owing to a want of inhabitants, Purnea has 
reduced the revenue to 15,000 Pagodas; hut were there plenty of 
cultivators, the former revenue, it is said, would not bear hard on 
them. North from Cadu~caray is a small river, that never entirely 
dries, and is named Mavana Canaxay holay. It comes from the hills 
to the westward ; and after filling two tanks, runs into the Veddwati 
at Niruvugullu, 

7 th May — I went in the morning to examine the mine of Kemodu, 
and another of iron, concerning which I had received intelligence 
on the preceding evening. The ore is smelted here in the same 
manner as at Chica-bayli-caray. When the process fails, a brittle 
porous mass is obtained, which has a greater resemblance to our cast 
iron than any thing that I have seen produced in India. This mass 
is fused in a furnace of lower power, and gives an iron softer than 
the common kind ; and from this soft iron are usually formed the 
hoes, and other digging instruments of the natives. 


May 7. 
Mines on 
Doda Rashy 
Guda, 
Smelling of 
the 
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Doda Rashy Guda, or great heap liill, which contains the mines, CIIAPTEU 
is a peak about three Imndred feet in height, and a mile in length, 
that t’orins part of a ridge running nearly north and south, and lying 
cast from Cadu-caray. lictu een the mine and thia village is another oi the hill, 
ridge, on the nortliern extremity of which is a temple dedicUted 
to Rauga, and named Mavana Canavayy from which the rivulet so 
called has its source. 

As I ascended this nearest ridge, the first rock which I met was Strata. 
an earthy quartz, or hornstone, divided by fissures in all directions, 
and having some of these fissures filled with veins of M hitc quartz. 

This rock is not vertical, but dips much toward the east. Further 
on, the common rock consists of alternate parallel layers, firmly 
united, of white arid ({uartz, and of brown iron shot quartz, or horn- 
stone. These layers are sometimes plain, and at others disposed in 
swirls ; and as the stone in decay, by the attrition of its longitudinal 
angles, has a great tendency to assume a cylindrical form, and 
always breaks in masses truncated at right angles to the layers, it is 
often found in pieces which have a strong resemblance to petrified 
wood. The stone docs not break regularly in the direction of the 
layers, which arc disposed in the same line with the strata. These 
are vertical, and run nearly north and south. I am by no means 
sure of the nature of the brown part of this stone. It may very 
possibljThe hornblende overcharged with iron ; and the A/e/nVe found 
yesterday nearly in the direction of its strata, strongly confirms this 
opinion. 

Between the two ridges I came to the channel of a rivulet, named Kmodv. 
AUidi-hulay, which at present is quite dry-. Here 1 found the place 
V hence the glass-makers procure the ore called Kemodu. For about 
three quarters of a mile the bed of the rivulet is filled with stones 
of a steel-grey colour. Many of these are the iron ore called 
Kemodu. It is in water-worn masses, from the size of a man’s head 
downwards, and possesses the e.x'cnial characters of the grey ore 
of ^^anga^me^ ^\'hen povtlcrcd, it is attracted by the magnet. 

Vot. HI. .tC 
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Intermixeil yvith Kemodu vltg other masses ofa similar appearance, 
but which arc useless. On breaking these, they are found to be in 
all intermediate stages of maturation, from the common rock before 
described, to almost perfect ore. 

On ascending the eastern bank of the rivulet, beyond the mine 
of Kemodti, I came to a conical peak on the eastern ridge ; and 
observed, that all the stones on its side were stained with the steel 
grey of that ore. I saw none perfect on it ; but on breaking the 
stones I found them in all stages, from the rude rock, to a state 
approaching to maturity. Indeed, many grains of pure Kemodu were 
very discernible, imbedded thickly in the substance of these 
stones. 

Immediately south from this, is the peak called Doda Rashy Guda^ 
whence the iron ore which supplies the forges is procured. This 
ore is quite the same with the black kind at CuderaCanivay, hut it 
is disposed in a different manner. It is imbedded in large irregular 
cavities of the barren stone, or matrix. This consists of plates that 
are separable without much difficulty, and which, I have no doubt, 
arc the brown layers of the common stone of the hill separated by 
the white ones having been corroded by iron. It is, no doubt, a 
primeval rock; and its str.ata may be traced running in the direc- 
tion of the meridian, and in general vertically. The ore is simi- 
larly composed of plates; and fdnes of the roots of plants are found 
to have penetrated into the interstices; but this, lam inclined to 
think, has happened after the surface has been exposed by the 
miners. I also suppose, that the ore has once been the common 
stone of the hill, and has afterwards been more and more impreg- 
nated with iron by some process unknown to us ; in the same man- 
ner as, I suppose, has taken place in the ore called Kemodu. The 
various gradations from the perfect stone to the perfect ore is the 
circumstance that induces me to lorm this opinion. A portion of 
the rock, having been cut down with a vertical smooth face 
about three feet deep, presented an appearance similar to that in 
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plate XXXIII. Fig. 82. The central parts are of the ore, and CHAPTER 

contain the roots of plants between their plates. The upper layers 

are of the barren matrix. I brought away, as a specimen, the upper Maj 7 . 

extremity of the ore, with part of the matrix adhering. Owing to 

the nature of the mine, the manner of working it is somewhat 

different from that used at Cudera Canivay, and the workmen are 

forced to dig the ore from under the caverns of the matrix. I no 

M'here saw that they had ventured in farther than ten or twelve 

feet; so that I. cannot say, whether or not the internal parts of the 

hill contain any veins, or ratlier beds, of ore. Openings have been 

made in various places for about a quarter of a mile in length, which 

seems to be the extent of the mine. 

Having examined I de.scended by the banks of the Fine reser* 

. .* , , r> » • voir in ruins, 

jdladi-holay, till it came opposite to the temple or Kanga, where it 
joins the Maxaua Canavay. Here both streams pass between the hill 
on which the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance to 
the north. The opening lias lieen tilled up by a mound, wliich, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a line reservoir that watered a 
hundred Camlaca.^ of rice-land. The mound has long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
Pagodas, or .93d/, 2 .«. 4,\d. As Paddy, when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda a Candaca, and as the government receives one half of the 
produce, which is here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that there should be only one crop in the year, the expense of 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent. 

All over tiie Chatrakal principality, of which Hosso-durga forms a EiTi ctsof low 
part, the rice crop is of little importance; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri- 
gation, Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of tlic 
produce; the liclds arc very productive, and many excellent Tanks 
liavc been constructed. Most of these were made during the 
government of the Shirmia family. 
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From this ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortified 
village, containing about forty houses, and called Doda Tayculawati. 
It is situated in the open country of the Budihalu district. The 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those born in it. 
Almost every family has some person ill with the fever; and no less 
than eight persons in the house of the Amildar of BudHutlu are now 
labouring under that disorder. The natives say, that the fever rvill 
Stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season. This 
year has been uncommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part of the Budihalu district the wild date ( Elate sylves^' 
tris) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The pre- 
sent number of inhabitants cannot consume a hundredth part of the 
juice that could be e.vtracted from it. This tree might be a source 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from its 
Jagory, of which I think there is little doubt; but from the 
wretched stills of the native.s this can never be expected. 

8tli May . — 1 went three cosses to Bdlagura, and by the way passed 
two J'anks and villages. All the country near the road is level 
enough for the plough, and clear from trees; but, the army of 
Purseram Bozt' having passed this way, very little of it is cultivated. 
Some of the soil is rocky ; a good deal is rich land ; but by far 
the greater part is poor gravelly land ; fit enough, however, for 
raising Huruli (Dohehos bi/larus), Hhaniay (Panicum miliare 
and other such crops. 

Bellaguru h a small fortified village with 1.50 houses. It suffered 
less than usual from tlie Marattahs, as before the invasion o\' Pur- 
seram its houses amounted to only two hundred. It is a part of the 
Garuda-giri district, which has long formed a part of the dominions 
of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 

Owing to the mud deposited by the water, tliese Tanks fill 
gradually at the bottom ; so tlrat once in three or four years 
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this mutl must either be removed, or an^ addition must be made to CHAPTER 
the height of the bank ; otherwise the reservoir becomes useless. 

The mud being an excellent manure for the neighbouring dry May 8. 
lands, as much of it as possible should be taken away, and 
spread on them. In other respects, the raising of the bank is the 
most advantageous manner of repairing a Tatik, as it requires the 
least outlay of money. It offers also another advantage. If the 
sluice, through which the water is let out to irrigate the fields, were 
always raised to a level with the mud in the bottom of the Tankt as 
that Avas deposited, the extent of ground, which the Tank could 
irrigate, would always increase. This, it is true, would be attended 
with a considerable expense, and is never practised ; so, in order 
that the plug which shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is 
often a necessity of sinking a well ten or twelve feet in depthi 
The Tank here receives a stream forced by a dam from a rivule:, 
that comes from Garuda-giri, and which afterwards falls into a 
Tank called Belallu Samtidra, Arhich is one coss and'a half N.W. 
from Belluguru. 

In this district, and in the neighbouring one of Budihalu, all Rice^ground. 
the rice-ground is cultivated as sprouted-seed. The seed, the 
natives here say, is sown equally thick in the two districts ; yet in 
Budihalu the land often produces sixty fold, and the ordinary crop 
is forty seeds ; while in this district of Garuda-giri, the usual 
produce is twenty seeds. 1 measured a field, said to sow three 
Colagas of seed, or 2673 cubical inches. It contained 46,636 square 
feet. The acre, therefore, requires 1 yVVo bushel for seed, and 
produces here, in an ordinary crop, almost 23^ bushels of rough 
rice; v'hile in Budihalu it produces twice, or even three times, as 
much. In the course of one year, there are frequently from the 
same field two crops of rice. The grain in the husk is Avorth one 
Bahadery Bagoda a Candaca, or 1 1 yVV pence a bushel. The pro- 
duce of one crop is," therefore, Avorth about a guinea an acre. 

Stli Alay — In the evening and night there was much loud May p. 
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went four cosses to Garuda-giri, or the hill of Garifda, the eagle on 
May 9, which Vishnu rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 

couutry. Garudana-giri, which, by the Mussulmans, is usually corrupted to 

Gurruna-giri ; and in a map which I received, I find it called 
Gurgan-droog. The country through which I passed is flat, but 
the soil is rather poor. Almost the whole of it, however, is capable 
of being cultivated ; but by the Marattuh invasion it has been 
quite depopulated, and I passed only two small villages. 

At one of these villages, named Ana-girt, in the Yagati Taluc, I 
met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual 
revenue of 10,000 Pagodas, or 31£0/. 8«. 4</. It formerly made a 
part of the Garuda-giri district, and belonged to the Mysore Rdjas. 
On the occasion of an invasion by the Nbam, Hunnama Nayaka, 
Polygar of Terrt-caray, rendered such assistance to the (Curtur) 
sovereign of Mysore, that he was rewarded by a cession of the Yagati 
Taluc. Hyder deprived the Terri-cardy family of all their territories, 
ordered them to reside at Manzur-dbud, and allowed them an annual 
pension of 2000 or 625/. Is. 8 d. They were by c&st Bay daru, 

but of a different family from the Rdjds of Chatrakal. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the present heir of the family enjoyed his 
pension. On the fall of Seringapalam he joined Dundia, and hanged 
three or four Brahmans, who were his servants, and who refused to 
follow him in his mad enterprise. He afterwards repented, and, 
having submitted, was kept in irons for some time at Seringapalam. 
About two months ago, the Amildar says, this Polygar was liber- 
ated, and received the grant of a pension of thirty Pagodas a 
month. 

Garuda-Qri. Garuda-giri at one time belonged to the Ikeri Polygars, from 
whom it was conquered by the family of Mysore. These built the 
Durga, or fort, which occupies the highest part of a short abrupt 
ridge, that by a strong imagination has been fancied to resemble 
one of the rude images of Garuda. The suburb (Petta) stands at 
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the foot of the hill, and is fortified. During the government of 
Tippoo, it was the nominal capital (Kasba) of anjisoph; but that 
officer resided at Chica-Natfokana-hully, which is twelve cosses 
distant. Gdruda-giri never was a large place, and at present con- 
tains only about forty houses. 'Ihc Amildar \& a. Sivabkactar ; as are 
also, according to him, by far the greater part of the neighbouring 
people ; but in the public accompts, to be hereafter mentioned, very 
few of this sect are reported. 

In all the country between this and Seringapatam, Ragy is the 
most common crop ; and the cultivation of that grain prevails all 
the way towards Baba Bodeens hills, where the rice and betel-nut 
country begins. The rice-ground, according to the Amildar, pro- 
duces on an average twenty fold. 

In this part of the country there are many sheep, but few black Shepherds 
cattle. The shepherds and their families live with their flocks. The 
men wrap themselves in a blanket, and sleep in the open air among 
the sheep. The women and children sleep under hemispherical bas- 
kets, about six feet in diameter, and wrought Avith leaves so as to 
turn the rain. At one side a small hole is left open, through which 
the poor creatures can creep, and this is always turned to leeward, 
there being nothing to cover it. I have not in any other country 
seen a habitation so very Avretched. 

Throughout the Chatrakal principality the roofs of the houses are Houses, 
terraced Avith mud, and this custom also commonly prevails over 
the eastern parts oi’ Mysore, Sira, and Co/ar ; but the fashion here 
is pent roofs. Although in every part of Karnata the materials for 
building huts are excellent, yet those with pent, and those with 
terraced roofs, look equally mean and rugged. 

In a hill lying south from Garuda-giri, and called llirkul, tliere Lac and 
are found both sandal-Avood and lac. Owing to the increasing * 

number of tigers, the collecting of this last has of late been 
given up. 

10th went two long cosses to Banawara. The country May lo. 
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jCHAPTER through which I passed is scarcely any where too steep for the 
plough i but it is almost entirely waste, and much of it is overgrown 

May 10. with the wild date, which at present is only used for firewood. The 
chief cause of the desolation w-hich is here visible is said to be the 

country. rapacity of the Marattahs, Within the memory of man this country 
has suffered two inroads, one about thirty years ago by Trumbaca 
Mama, and another by Purseram Bow. 

Bana-wara. Banowara is one of the best mud forts that I have seen; and, 
owing to its strength, it escaped from the fangs of the Marattahs. 
It is situated in a fine open country, on the side -of a large Tank 
which is at present di,y. The people are very subject to fevers, 
which cannot be attributed to the black clay ; for the soil is dry 
and sandy. It formerly belonged to Hari Hara Swameswara Rdy6, 
a Polygar descended from Belalla Rdyd, and of course of a most 
ancient family of the Jain religion. The ruins of their palace still 
occupy a considerable space, and are surrounded by a very high 
wall, which even now is in good repair. The buildings within have 
been mean, and are almost entirely ruinous. This family was 
destroyed by Ballu Khan, a Mussulman chief. He was expelled by 
a Bayda named Timuppa Nayaka ; he again was driven out by the 
Shhmbhactars of Jkeri; and from them the place was taken by Chica 
t)eva Rdya fPodcar of Mysore, the 7th in ascent from the Curtur 
whom Hyder confned. On that chieUs getting possession of the 
government, Banawara contained about 2000 houses; but most of 
the inhabitants, with those of five other towns, were removed to 
occupy a new city, named Naga-puri, 

Naga-puri. In order, probably, to secure these people and their effects from 
the Marattahs, Hyder built the fort of Naga-puri in a small valley, 
Avhich is about half acoss in extent each way, and is surrounded on 
all sides by low hills, like those of Chatrakal. These hills appear to 
extend about two cosses from east to west, and three cosses from 
north to south. Naga-puri, which stood three cosses from Banawara, 
was found to be excessively unhealthy ; and its situation did not 
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prevent it from being plundered by the Maratiahs. Hi)da\ there- CHAPTF.R 
fore, eighteen months after having built it, allowed the people to 
return to their former abodes. 

Tippoo bestowed some attention in encouraging the people of Ba- Banawara. 
nawara. On the fall of Seringapatam, Hunnama Nayaka, an uncle 
of the Folygar Terri-caray, seized on the fort, and kept possession 
for two months and a half. On the approach of a detachment of 
British troops, his followers dispfersed ; and the newly appointed 
Amildar, who was in the neighbourhood with SQQ Candashara, seized 
him, and hung him up directly. At present, Banawara contains 500 
houses, many of which are inhabited by Brdhmans. 

The cultivators being scarce, the officers of revenue fall o;n a Land* forced 
curious plan of increasing the appearance of cultivation, and of thus 
getting credit for having their districts in good condition. This is 
a very common practice, I am told, in every part of the south of 
India, and is as follows. In place of letting at the full rent, to the 
few inhal)itants that remain, as much land as they can cultivate, 
the Amildars give no man more than what his family originally pos- 
sessed ; but, when he has finished the cultivation of his paternal 
farm, the tenant is forced to plough and sow as much of the waste 
fields as he can ; and, in order to increase the quantity, no money-* 
rent is demanded ; but the government is contented with a share 
of the produce, which is very small, the cultivation having been 
performed in a very imperfect manner. 

Some of the rice-lands here are let for a money rent, and some Division of 
by a division of crops, M’hich the Amildars allege is much the best 
mode of assessment in a country where the quantity of rain is so 
uncertain. If the rains do not come, the tenant cannot pay his rent ; 
and if they come in abundance, it is but fair, that the government 
should reap a part of the benefit. This reasoning is specious; but 
the division of crops, except under the immediate inspection of a 
small proprietor, gives such opening to fraud, that it ought to be 
utterly discarded. For the uncertainty of the seasons an easy 
VoL. III. 3 D 
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CHAPTER remedy occurs. As, before the cultivation commences, it is exactly 
known, wliat extent of ground the water in the Tank will irrigate, 

May to. those persons, in case of a scarcity of rain, may be exempted from 
rent, wlio cannot cultivate T'dr fields ; and there is no occasion 
for any favour being shown to those who can get a supply of 
water. 

Rice-Iand. In this district (Taluc) good rice-land i'ets at twenty Bahadur;^ 
Pagodas a Candaca, which the cultivators say is equal to the value 
of one half of the grain produced ; for they acknowledge, that 
this ground produces forty fold, and value each Candaca at one 
Pagoda. This, however, is a low valuation ; for the Candaca here 
contains 24,480 cubical inches ; so that at this rate the bushel of 
rough rice would cost rather under ^d. The produce of the 
soil here, and in the Budikalu district, is acknowledged to be 
nearly the same ; while in the intermediate district of Garuda- 
girt, the people acknowledge only half the quantity. The people 
of Banarwara say, that their neighbours did not injpose upon me ; 
but that their soil is actually inferior. I measured a plot, which 
was said to reejuire a Colaga of seed, and found that it contained 
23,255 square feet. At tltis rate, the acre will require for seed 
1 _o_«^ bushel nearly, which agrees very well with the measurement 
at Belluguru. The acre here produces 42 bushels of rough rice, 
and pays 15J. !</. of rent, which is reckoned the value of one half 
of the grain produced ; but this is valued by at least one fourth 
too little. 

Tobacco. lo neighbouring districts of Gardda-giri, Banawara, Caduru^ 
Hdrana-hully, Jlorura'ully, and Chin -ray a-pat tana, the cultivation of 
tobacco is very considerable. It is exported in large quantities to 
all the countries toward the north and west. It is sown in the dry 
field, cultivated for Ragy smA other similar grains, of which a crop 
must intervene between every two crops of tobacco. When the season 
proves very wet, it cannot be cultivated, and it requires a good 
Ragy soil. A few small stones do no barm, but it will not grow on 
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the hard soil called ; and, in fact, the soil of the first quality CHAPTER 

is that usually employed, though sometimes the tobacco is planted 
on the best fields of the second quality. In the three months following 
the vernal equinox, the field ougl)t, if possible, to be ploughed ten 
times ; but some of these ploughings kre often neglected. After 
the 4th or 5th time, sheep and cattle must for some nights be kept 
on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of the second 
month after midsummer, small holes ai'e made throughout the 
field. They are formed with the hand, and disposed in rows 
distant from each other 1-f cubit ; and in every hole a young 
tobacco plant is set. This being the rainy season, the tobacco 
requires no watering, unless during the first ten days from its 
having been transplanted there should happen to be two 
succesive fair days. In this case, on the second fair day, water 
must be given with a pot. On the 15th day a little dung is put 
into each hole, and the field is hoed with the Cuntay. Every 
fourth or fifth day, until the tobacco is cut, this is repeated, 
so as to keep the soil open and well pulverized. At the end of 
a month and a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched 
oft', and every eight or ten days this is repeated ; so that six or 
seven leaves only are permitted to remain on each stem. In the 
month preceding the shortest day, it is fit for cutting. The stems 
are cut about four or five inches from the ground, and are then split 
lengtlnvise ; so that each portion has three or four leaves. These 
half stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through their 
root ends ; and then for twenty days they are spread out to the sun 
and air. Every third day they are turned, and they must be 
covered with mats should there happen to be rain ; but at this 
season that seldom comes. The tobacco is then taken into the 
house, put into a heap, and turned four or five times, with an in- 
terval of three days between each time. It is then fit for sale, and 
by the merchants is made up into bundles, which include the stems. 

It is sold by weight ; and on an average the farmer gets one Sultany 
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May 10. 


Val^e of land 
cultivated for 
tobacco. 


Pagoda for every four Maunds, each containing 40 Seers of 24 
Rupees weight. This is at the rate of very nearly a penny a pound, 
being ^s, S\d. a hundred we '^ht. In order to prepare the seedlings, 
a plot of ground must be dug in the month which precedes the 
longest day. It must be then cleared from stones, and separated 
by little banks into squares for watering, in the same manner as in 
this country is done to kitchen gardens. The tobacco seed is then 
mixed with dung, and sown in the squares, which are smoothed 
with the hand, .sprinkled with water, and then covered with 
branches of the wild date. Every third day it must be watered. 
On the 8th day the plants come up, and then the palm branches must 
be removed. If the plants be wanted soon, they ought to have more 
dung, and to be kept clear from weeds. With this management, 
they are fit for transplanting in from a month to six weeks. If 
they are not wanted for two months, or ten weeks, the second 
dunging is omitted, and the growth of the plants is checked by 
giving them no water for eight days after they come up. 

A Wocula of Ragy land plants 4000 tobacco stems, and in a good 
crop produces 16 Maunds, worth four Sultany Pagodas. This ground 
would sow one Colaga of Ragy, and produce two Candacas, or forty 
fold, worth 2 Pagodas. The Colaga or Wocula- land, of the first 
quality used for tobacco, pays a tax of one Pagoda ; of the 2d 
quality it pays f of a Pagoda ; of the 3d, or worst quality, it pays 
half a Pagoda. I measured a field said to require Colaga of Ragy 
for seed, and found it to contain 15,000 square feet. The Wocula 
land, therefore, should contain 100,000 square feet ; but, if a JFocula 
plants 4000 tobacco stems at H cubit distance, which I found to be 
the actual thickness, more than one fourth of this extent cannot 
he allowed for it. Tlie number of 4000 plants, that can be put in a 
Wocula of land; was afterwards confirmed to me at Jamagullu. I am 
quite uncertain, however, whether the actual measurement, or a 
calculation founded on the number of plants, ought to be preferred. 
By the former, the acre of the first quality of land would pay a 
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little more than 3 j. 6d. as land tax, and would produce I69ll>. of CHAPTER 

^ XIX. 

dried tobacco, worth 14#. O^d', or it would sow almost two gallons 
of Ragy seed, and produce almost ten bushels, worth 7s. O^d. On the 
other supposition, the rent, seed, and produce, would be four times 
as great ; but that would render this land almost as valuable as 
rice ground, which cannot be the case. 

11th Afay. — I went three long cosses to Jamagullu. The country May n 
is rather more broken than that through which I have come for 
the last two days, and is equally deserted. The wild date has even country, 
overgrown much of the ricc-land. Jamagullu at present contains 
about eighty house.s, and has a fort. Before the invasion of Trium- 
baca Mama, it was a large place, but has never since recovered. 

Here is a temple dedicated to Narasingha, and built entirely of Temple built 
Balapum, or potstone. It is highly ornamented after the Hindu 
fashion, and on the outside every part of its walls is covered with 
small images in full relievo. Both the general structure of the fabric, 
and the execution of the component figures, are utterly destitute of 
either grandeur or elegance ; indeed, I have not yet had the good 
fortune to meet with a Hindu image that was tolerable. This tenijilc 
is said to have been built by Sholun Raya, and the architect that 
he employed was najned Jucanachery. This prince lived about a 
thousand years ago ; and having killed a Brahman, in order to 
wash away his sin, he employed twenty years in travelling between 
Kusi and Ramesxvara, and in rebuilding temples. The one here 
entirely resembles in its style the others that I have seen which are 
attributed to the repentance of this personage. It has an inscrip- 
tion on stone, hut that h^s been defaced. The annual revenues 
formerly belonging to the temple amounted to C'50 ikeri Pagodas 
(100/. 6.9. 4-jr/.). These were entirely removed by the Sultan. 

Purnea allows it 50 Canier' Raya Pagodas a year in money, or 
15 /. 12 #. 0\(l. 

Many of the strata around this are of potstone. They are quite Strata of 
vertical, and run north and south in the usual direction of the P°**’“’"'** 
other strata of the country. In general, the potstone breaks into 
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CHAPTER small fragnjcnts, and is full of fissures ; hut in the neighbouring 
country there are many quarries, where masses of great size may be 
May 11 . procured. It forms an excellent material for building, being very 
easily cut, and at tl»e same time being excessively tough. The 
good kinds resemble entirely the stone at Maru~ Hully, described 
in the eighth chapter of my Journal, Vol. II. p. ]4t); and, in fact, 
are somewhat between a hornblende and a potstone. 

Clinmtc and For the two last nights there has been much thunder, but no rain. 

' To-iiigbt there was both thunder and very heavy rain. The soil 

here is very fertile ; for the farmers acknowledge 50 fold to be the 
usual crop of both Jtagi/ and rice, that have been sown on good 
ground properly cultivated. From what I have stated at Banawara, 
the produce by tlie acre, at this rate, may be easily estimated. 

Hull Ri'ijds. The fort of JamagtiUu was built by a Baydaru Polygar, named 
Eyitru Vencatuppa Nayaka. His family were related to the Polygars 
of Raya-durga, and south and west from hence possessed very con- 
siderable territories. JainaguUu was taken from tlieni by the Mysore 
family, who anne.xed it to Banarvara, under which it has ever since 
coijtinued. In the reign of the Sultan, the descendants of Eijuru 
I 'encatuppa had no lands, but still retained the title of Bull Rdjas^ 
and had an annual pension of 5000 Pagodas ( 15()0/. 3s. Pi-d.). On the 
fall of Seringapatam, Kristuppa Nayaka, the heir of the family, seized 
on Manzur-dhad, Railuru, and other parts of his ancestors dominions, 
and has made an obstinate struggle to retain them. In this he has 
had little success, and he has lately been forced to retire to the 
almost inaccessil)le forests near the Gkafs. 


May 12. 
Weather. 


12th May. — 1 w^ent to Hullybedu, a stage of about 10 miles, but it 
is called only two cosses. By the last night’s rain the rivulets were 
swollen, and the natives consider the rainy season as commenced ; 
but for the first two months, showers once only in four or five days 
are expected. On this day’s route much of the soil is good, but 
the country is quite deserted. By the way I observed some small 
hills, consisting entirely of calcarious tufa, mixed with a little earth. 
Hullybedu, at present, is a small mud fort, with a suburb ( Petta ) 
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containing about eighty houses, and abounding with beggars. It CHAPTER 
stands on the side of a large Tank, that waters a great deal of fine 
rice-ground, much of which is planted with sugar-cane, and some 
witlj palm gardens. Tins Tank was formerly in the centre of a great 
city, which was named Dorasamudra, and was the residence of seve- 
ral of the Belalla Jiat/as, who once reigned over a great part of the 
peninsula of India. According to the natives, the walls of this city 
may be traced, extending three cosses in circumference ; and the 
site of the palace is shown, and is readily distinguishable by having 
been placed in an inner fort, or citadel. 

The Rdallu family having been originally Jain, some traces of Jain. 
that religion still remain. There are here several people of that 
persuasion ; and within a common inclosure tliere are three of the 
temples called Here are three inscriptions; one defaced, 

and two legible. I had the latter copied, and left the copies that 
they might be written in a fair hand ; but they were not forwarded, 
according to promise. 

The most remarkable building ^illuUyhedu is a temple Siva Fine temple 
erected by Vishnu Verdana Raya. From an inscription on the wall, 
this must have been l>erure the year oi Sal. 1203, or A. D. 128-^. A 
copy of this inscription has been delivered to the. Bengal govern- 
ment. This temple is built of similar materials, and in a similar 
style of architecture, with that at JuniaguUu ; but is larger, and more 
crowded with ornaments. Its walls contain a very ample delineation 
oi Hindu mythology; which, in the representation of human or 
animal forms, is as destitute of elegance as usual ; but some of the 
f diage.s possess great neatness, as may he seen by a drawing made of 
pan of one, and given in Plate XXVII. I'ignre 83. The tem|>le has 
long been without a Piijdri, or public worshij), and has gone so far to 
decay, that it would be repaired witlj great dihiculty. 'I'hi'' is a pity, 
as it imieii exceeds any Hindu building that 1 have elsewhere seen. 

Before the temple are placed two images of liic Ba-sroa, or bull of Fine stoi.et. 
Siva. The one is of Balapum, or the potstone impregnated with 
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May 12. 


hornblende, of which the temple is built, and which docs not admit of 
a marble polish. This stone, which as usual represents the bull in a 
lyingposture, is sixteen feet long, ten feet high, and seven feet broad. 
The other image is not <juite so large; but its materials are finer, 
and admit of a marble polish. It seems also to be a potstone, or 
perhaps a talc impregnated with hornblende, and contains small 
irregular veins of a green sliiaing matter. Its general colour is 
black, with a tinge of green. Some of the pillars in the inner part 
of the temple are of the same fine black hornblende that is used in 
llifdcr'.s monument, and are highly polished. Some of them reflect 
objects double, which by the natives is looked upon as miraculous. 
These temples having been built when this was the seat of empire, 
and the inhabitants for many centuries having had no occasion for 
such costly materials in their buildings, the knowlege of the quar- 
ries from which they were supplied has been lost; and the natives 
believe that the stones were brought from Kusi, on the banks of the 
Ganges. 


Rock called A very common rock here is called by the natives the black-stone 
(CaricuUu ). It seems to be a hornblende porphyry ; but the basis, 
having a slight degree of transparency, probably consists Of an 
intimate union of hornstone, or quartz, with hornblende. It is l.)lack, 
with a greenish tinge, and greasy appearance, and contains white 
felspar in pieces of various sizes. It sometimes also contains veins 
of quartz, and on that account might perhaps be called a.Sieni(e, It 
does not cut well for fine buildings ; but breaks into quadrangular 
masses, which, from their being excessively tough and durable, 
make excellent rough work. For the same reason it is frequently 
hollowed out into the mortars of oil mills. 

May 13 . ISthA/flj/. — I went three cosses to The country is very 

oft^^coun- I***'®J some of it is hilly, and full of stones; much of it is a good 
‘fy- Ragy soil; but very little is cultivated. I crossed a small river 

called the Bhadri, which comes from Baba Bodeens hills, and runs 
into the Cavery. It never dries entirely, and receives the water 
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from all the country south from Banawara. To the west of the CHAPTER 

. . . XIX, 

Bhadri river the country is called Malayar, or the hills ; while that 

on the eastern side is called Meidin, or the open country. I remained ^3. 

at BailurUf taking an account of the cultivation there, as an example 

of that which pi'evails in the hilly region whence the Cavery has its 

sources. 

The nature of the Malayar country resembles that of the sea coast Country 
below the western Ghats, in so far as rice is the principal object of *** 

cultivation, and as little attention is paid to the rearing of dry 
grains upon which the people to the north and west of the Bhadri 
chiefly subsist. In the Malayar country, however, there are no 
pepper gardens, nor plantations of betel-nut palms, for which it 
seems as well fitted as the Nagara principality. It is said entirely 
to resemble the Codagu R/iy&da, or Coorg country. At Bailuru there 
is no brickstone, and the country abounds with the calcareous tufa. 

The hills are overgrown with wood, and are considered as quite 
useless. The vallies only are cultivated. 

On the Bhadri there was formerly a dam, the water from which Rice^round. 
irrigated forty Candacas of ricc-land ; but this has gone to decay, 
and to repair it would require two or three thousand Pagodas, or 
about ten years rent. The rains in all the Malayar country are very 
heavy, and in general bring one crop of rice to maturity; but 
unless there be small Tanks to give a supply for any intervals of fair 
weather that may occasionally happen, the crops are rather uncer- 
tain. This circumstance occasions the rice-lands to be divided into 
two kinds; the one, called A'/'/m’ery, is supplied from Tanks; and 
the other, called Mackey, depends entirely on the rains. 

Each kind of rice-ground, according to its soil, is divided into Rent and 
three qualities. The extent is estimated by what are called Cttw- 
dacas ; but these vary much in size, and in general require much 
more seed than one Candaca. A Candaca of Mackey is always larger 
than one of Niravery ; and the rent not only depends on the nature 
of the soil, but on the extent of the Candaca, The Candaca of grain, 

VoL. III. 3 E 
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CHAPTER it must be observed, contains 4005 cubical inches, and consists of 
twenty each divided into nine CuchaSeej's. I measured a 

May 13. field of rich Mackey land, which was called a Candaca, and required 
thirty Colagas of rice-seed. It not only produced annually a crop 
of rice, but one also of Callay (Cicer arietinum ) ; on which account 
it paid a rent of t\\rcG Ikeri Pagodas & yezLr, which is the highest 
rate in this district (Taluc), I found that it measured 64932 square 
feet. At this rate, an acre would sow l-j-VoVo bushel, and pay 
16>. Q^d. as rent. I then measured a field Niravery, of a very 
poor soil, but well supplied with water. It is said to require thirty- 
three Colagas of seed, and its rent is also three Pagodas. In order 
to make up for the poverty of soil, a quantity of dry-field is thrown 
into the field, and pays no additional rent. This dry-field sows 
four Seers of Ragy, ( Cynosurus^corocanus ), and two of Huts' Ellu 
(Verbesina saliva, Roxb : MSS.). I found, that the, Niravery con- 
tained 28566 square feet, and the Ragy ground 7100 square feet. 
The rent upon the acre, including both kinds of ground, is there- 
fore 1/. 9s. Qld. The seed of rice is at the rate of 4-jWo bushels an 
acre ; that of Ragy at the rate of rather more than one peck l-jV-o » 
and that of Huts' FAla at the rate of about half a peck an acre. In 
the following table will be seen the kinds of rice cultivated here. 


Kind. 

Land. 

1 

CuUivatioii. 

1 Quality. 

1 

Mt'nths 
required 
to ripen. 

Hassoday 

Niravery 

Dry-seed 

Large 

8 

Chipiga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Kiaseri 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Cumbara Kiaseri 

Both 

do. 

do. 

f 

lialla MuUigay 

Niravery 

do. 

Middle sized 

8 

Sana Butta Bily 

flo. 

do. 

Small 

8 

Do. Ketnpu 

do. 

tlo. 

do. 

7 

Modara 

Both 

All 3 methods 

Coarse 

7 

Kirvoiunna 

Niravery, 

Dry-seed transplanted 

do. 

8 

Putta Butta 

do. 

Dry and sprouted-seed 

Small 

8 
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On Niraoery land, or that which has a supply of water from CHAPTER 
Tanks, the rices most commonly cultivated are Kiriwunna and 
Hassoday. All the three kinds of cultivation are in use ; but in *3. 

Niravcry 

ordinary seasons the dry-seed is by far the most prevalent. In laud, 
extraordinary wet seasons a good deal is transplanted, and some is 
sown sprouted. 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follows. In the Dry-seed, 
month following the winter solstice, the ploughing commences, and 
in the course of two months the operation is eight times repeated. 

The little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the water, are 
then repaired, and the lield is manured. In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox, after a shower of rain, the clods are smoothed 
Avith the Ada, or Gydday Maram, which is the same implement witli 
that Avhich at Nagara is called Noli, Plate XXIX. Figure 79. 

Eight days afterwards the field is again ploughed, and again 
smoothed with the Ada. The seed is sown by the drill, according 
as the rainy season commences, during the two months and a half 
which follow the vernal equinox. It is then covered by the 
Ada. On the £3d day after having been sown, the field is hoed with 
the Edday Cuntay, Plate XXVIII. Figure 7(>, and this is repeated ' 
twice, with an interval of four days between each time. The field 
is then inundated by confining the water, and the Cuntay is drawn a 
4th time in the mud. On the day following, the soil is smoothed 
w'ith the Ada. Eight days afterwards, tiie field is drained until 
the weeds can be removed by the hand. After a month or six 
Aveeks, this must be repeated. The rice is cut with the straw, and 
trodden out by oxen. It is sometimes sold by the cultivators in 
the husk, and sometimes after having been cleaned, eight parts of 
Avhich are equal in value to twenty parts in the husk. The farmer.^ 
estimate their rough rice at six Candacas for a Bahadury Pagoda, or 
their rice at Seers for the Rupee; but in the market (Bazar) 
none is sold lower than 23 a 3(0 ^ tor Vi Rupee. The wholesale price for 
rough-rice, therefore, is a small fraction less than ^[d. and 
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CHAPTER for rice a small fraction more than Itf. a bushel. This, however^ 
is only the price for which necessitous persons sell it at harvesc- 
May 13 . time ; the average value is probably a fifth part more. The 
farmers say, that on a good soil the crop is about 25 Candacas on a 
Camlaca land, which, according to my measurement, is about 
bushels an acre, worth 9,1. 1 U. 9\d. deduct for seed 3«. ^^d. and for 
rent M. 9s. 6-^d and there remain to the tenants, for stock and 
lab6ur, 18s. 9^d. 

Advantage of Nothing can better show the great error into which the Hindu 
eowing thick, farmers fall, in sowing too little seed ; a practice which seems to 
have arisen from their usual poverty, and from the constant 
cropping of their land, which, without plentiful irrigation, or rich 
manuring, is thereby too much exhausted to produce a full crop. 
The farmers here, probably, under-rate their produce as much as 
their neighbours ; but as they sow their seed almost four times as 
thick, they have from the same extent of land at least three times 
as much produce. It is true, that here they speak of a small 
increase of seventeen or eighteen fold, Avhile in other places they 
talk largely of an increase of forty, and even sixty seeds ; but here 
an acre produces for the support of man from sixty-five to seventy 
bushels of rough rice ; while in the others from twenty to twenty- 
four may be considered as a usual crop. 

Transplanted When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by trans- 
crop. plantation. For every Candaca land, two Candacas of seed must be 

sown ; and the produce of this, on the best land, is only twenty-one 
or twenty-two Candacas. 

iprouied Very little sprouted-seed is sown ; but it seems to be the cultiva- 
tion that would answer best. For a Candaca land fifteen Colagas of 
seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less than in the dry- 
seed. The reason that the natives assign for neglecting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is, that it requires the ploughing to be 
performed while the field has by irrigation been reduced to mud, 
and that their cattle are not adequate to this labour. The cattle 


Sprouted 

teed. 
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Iiowevei'j are not worse than those of the sea-coast, where the dry 
seed is seldoni sown. 

May 13. 

On the Alacheij land, or that which depends entirely on ram for jiintAry land, 
a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, 
and managed exactly in the same manner as on the Niravery. The 
produce, on the best land, is 22 Canducm from thirty Colagas sown 
on a Candaca field. According to my measurement, this makes the 
produce of the acre rather more than 28 bushels, worth IQ-i- lOc/. 
deduct li’. 4^</. for seed, and 6s. 9.\d. for rent, ami there would only 
remain gv. 3d. for stock and labour ; but it must be observed, that 
my estimate of the rent is formed from a very rich field, that 
produces a second crop o^Calliiy, and that the rent of fields giving 
only a crop of rice is not more than half as much as what I liave 
here stated. 

Tlie Ca'lay, or Ciccr aricilmim, is .sold as it ripens ; so that the 
farmer.s cannot, or at least will not, say what the [n oduce is. 

The only dry crop cultivated here is Rogy mixed with lIutsTMu. Dry-field. 
When tlie rains arc scanty, these tlirivc very well; but the seasons 
aie often so wet, as to destroy them all together. The wliolc (juantity 
sown is very small. The ground is ploughed lour times, and then 
manured during the month following the vernal e(|uiuox, or in 
tlie beginning of the next month. Tlic field is then ploughed twice 
more. The /lAgyseed is sown with the Curigy, or drill ; while the 
Huts' Ellu is disposed in row.s, by means of the Sudiky, or sliarp 
pointed Bamboo tied to the drill. After this, the field is smoothed 
with a plank, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns. On the I2th 
day it is hoed w’ith l\\Q,Ciintay, and this is repeated four times, with 
intervals between every two, of from five to eight days. The 
produce in a good crop is said to be forty seeds of Rugy, and nine of 
Huts' Ellii. According to my measurement, this will make the pro- 
duce of an acre 10' -d- bushels oi'Iiagy, and 1-t bushel of Huts 'Ellu. 

The lands here, bothilry and watered, are let by a fixed rent in 
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XIX. 

May 13. 
Tenures. 


Pi ice of 


Stock. 


money, according to an old valuation. They are seldom kept 
separate ; but a little of the dry field is thrown into the contiguous 
plots of rice land. In this district, the Brahmans have lands in 
free gift (Enam) to the annual value of 500 Pagodas; and a 
Alussulman has an estate of the same nature worth 24 Pagodas. 
These lands may be transferred by sale. All the remainder is the 
property of the Government ; but, if a farmer pay the full valua- 
tion, he cannot legally be turned out of his possession. Many of 
them, however, will not consent to give the full rent, and thejc 
may be dispossessed whenever a better tenant offers. The Niravery 
is valued at from two to three Bahadury Pagodas a Candaca. The 
Mackey y except where it is extraordinarily rich, is only valued at 
from I to Pagoda. 

In Xht Malayar there arc no slaves. Most of the labour is carried 
on by the farmers, and their own families. Servants are hired by 
the year, month, or day. A man’s wages when hired by the year 
are annually three Pagodas, a pair of sandals, a blanket, and daily a 
meal of ready-dressed rice ; worth all together about five Pagodas, 
or about 2/. lie eats another time daily, but this is at his own 
expense. A servant hired by the month gets half a Pagoda, or 
about four shillings, without any addition. The daily hire is ■] of a 
Canter'-ruya Fanarn, or ‘l\d. Hired servants work from eight 
in the morning until six in the afternoon ; but half an hour’s inter- 
mission is granted, to give them time to eat some ready-prepared 
victuals. 

Each plough requires two oxen, and one man, and can cultivate 
two Candacas of land. Suppose these to be of the best quality, then 
the rent will be six Pagodas, the man’s hire five Pagodas, extra 
labour at seed-time and harvest Wwtt Pagodas, seed half -a Pagoda: 
total expense, besides interest for the stock, fourteen Pagodas and 
a half. Tlie produce, according to the farmers, is fifty Candacas, 
worth Pagodas, Erom this it is evident, cither that the farmers 
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greatly over-rate their expenses, or under-rate the produce and CHAPTER 
extent of the land cultivated by one plough ; and probably they 
do both ; but what the real state is, I could not ascertain. 

The only manure used here is from tbe dunghill, in which, with Cattle and 
all the cow-dung, the ashes and sweepings of the house are collected. 

The cattle sleep the whole year in the house, but are never littered, 
which is a very great defect in the agriculture of a country. On 
the Malayar side of the Bliadri rivulet, the size of the cattle dimi- 
nishes, and sheep will not thrive ; and in that country neither asses 
nor swine are bred. 

A considerable trade is carried on between Bailurii and Jamdl~ Commerce. 
dbdd. The goods imported from the country below the 6r//a/.y arc 
betel-nut, ginger, pepper. Cassia (Lauras), Cachora (Acorus), Cas- 
turi (a kind of turmeric), turmeric, and salt. The goods sent from 
Bailuru arc tobacco, Jagory, capsicum, cummin secd, Danya, (a seed 
like anise), tamarinds, iron, grain, buffaloes, onions, mustard, cot- 
ton cloth and thread, and blankets (Cunilies). 

I found here two men whom an officer now stationed at Arcot Cochineal 
employed in rearing cochineal. They liave been in this country one 
year, have sent to their employer fifteen Maunds, have fifteen Mauuds 
ready for sale, and, before the insects have consumed all the Nopals 
(Cactus) that are near the town, they expect to have ten Maunds 
more. When this happens, they will carry two men’s load of branches 
fdleil with the insect, and apply these to the Nopals of some other 
place; where they will remain until the insects breed, and consume all 
the plants. The Nopals have been raised by the farmers as fences round 
their gardens, but were sold by the officers of revenue for four Ba- 
hadury Pagodas, or about a guinea and a half. So soon as all the 
plants have been consumed, such of the insects as have not been 
collected will perish ; and the Annldar says, that he will then com- 
pel the farmers to plant new hedges of the Nopal ; hut I suspect 
that few plants will he reared, unless the farmers get a large share 
of the profits, as indeed they ought in reason to do. The hedges 
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CHAPTER will grow up in three years, when it is expected that some other 
person rearing the insect will come and buy the plants. 

May 13. This seems to me to be the most rational plan of any that has been 
hitherto proposed for rearing the cochineal in India j and to be 
deserving of the attention untl encouragement of government. The 
men employed here say, that the young insects onglit to be put 
upon the new hedges immediately after the rainy season is past. In 
six months they will have increased so, that they may begin to be 
collected; and a year more will elapse before the whole plants are 
consumed. During the course of this year, whenever a leaf is fully 
loaded, it ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a 
small stick, and collected in a basket. While they are in this, a 
little boiling water is poured on them, by which they are killed. 
They are then well agitated In the basket, to remove the hair with 
which they are covered, and dried for two days in the sun, when 
they are fit for sale. These men say, that, all expenses included, 
the cochineal, thus prepared, will cost here three Madras Pagodas dk 
Maund of forty each weighing twenty-four which is 

rather less than 1 \d. a pound. The coclnncal is ol’the bad kind that 
has lately been introduced into India, and the j)lant is the 6V/c72<^ 
that is the aboriginal of the country. 

Jtisjory of Jiailuru, or Bailapuri, as it is called in the Sanskrit, is situated at 

Bailmu. a little distance from the Bhadri river, and has a good fort built 
of stone, and a suburb (Bella) which contains about six hundred 
houses. 

In order to get some historical information, I assembled the 
Brahmans who arc proprietors of free estates (Enams) ; but 1 found 
them, as usual, grossly ignorant. They either could not or would not 
read any of the inscriptions that are at their temi)!e; and I was 
obliged to employ my interpreter to get one of them copied. It 
contains a grant of lands from NarasingUa lldya, son of Vishnu Vcr~ 
dam, to Narasingha Swami, one of the incarnations of Vishnu j, and 
is dated in the year of Sal, 1095. A copy has been given to the 
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Bengal government. I found among the Brahmans a poor man who CHAPrER 
had no Enam, and whose poverty had sharpened his understanding; 
he read the inscriptions with the utmost facility, and I set him to 
work at them on the second morning of my stay; but I found his 
industry not equal to his intelligence ; and in the evening, when I 
went to see what progress he had made, 1 found that he had scarcely 
commenced ; and all the idle Brahmans of the place having asembled 
on the occasion, the day had been passed in conversation. I found, 
however, that he possessed a inauuscript that had been M’rittcu by 
his ancestors, and v'hich, he says, contains an account, collected 
from the inscriptions here, of the repairing the temple of Cayshava 
Permal hy J'ishnu Verdana Raya in the ycAv Salivahanain 1039; 
and of all the gifts made to that celebrated place of worship by the 
three sons of this prince. This manuscript was in a very old cha- 
racter; but the Brahman's necessities induced him to follow me to 
the next stage, and to give me a copy, which lias been presented 
to the government of Bengal. 

The temple in its present form was built by Vishnu Verdana^ 
after his conversion by Rama Anuja Achdryd, of which 1 have given 
an account in the seventh chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p. 81. 

It is in good repair, and is a large building, which, although 
inferior to those of Hully-bedu and JamaguUu, is much ornamented 
after the Hindu fashion. 

The Brahmans whom I had assembled say from tradition, that 
this country, meaning Karnata, was divided among nine brothers 
of the Bclalla family, who were all destroyed by the Turcs, except 
one young man. The Mussulmans found it afterwards necessary to 
restore this prince to the dominions of his ancestors ; and on his 
first accession he was called Bita Deva Raya ; but afterwards, 
having rebuilt the temple here, and that of Siva at Hully-bedu, he 
took the name oH Vishnu Vtrdana. He sometimes resided at the one 
place, and sometimes at the other ; but Hully-bedu seems to have 
been by far the largest town. He liad great success against the 
Vol. III. 3 T 
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CHAPTER Mussulmans, and expelled them entirely from all the country south 
from the Krishna. His son Narasingha governed quietly, and was 
May 14. succeeded by his son Vira Adalla, who was destroyed by a 
Mussulman prince that Baba Bodeen invited. His residence had 
been chiefly at Bellagami. The Mussulman prince is by the Br&hmans 
called Hussein Khan. He took up his abode in the great temple 
here, and was succeeded by his &on Runnadulla Khan. This Mussul- 
man was expelled by two of his Hindu officers, named Rama R6ya 
and Achuta Raya, who established themselves at Anagundi. They 
were succeeded by their two brothers Krishna and Narasingha 
Ruyuru. Here these Brahmans are jumbling together all the traditions 
of the country. What follows has more resemblance to probability. 

The Rrtyflrw distributed all their dominions among their servants. 
The ancestor of the Mysore Rajas, for instance, was the person 
who made the king’s bed. The person who carried the Betel box 
was Vencatadri Nayaka, ancestor of Krishtuppa, the present Bull 
Rtjd. The chiefs descended from Vencatadri were originally of 
considerable note in the country, and had three places of residence, 
Bailuru, Sakra-pattana, and Narasingha-pura. When driven from 
these by the Mysote family, they retired to the hillsof Manzdr-dhud, 
around which they possessed a territory worth annually 18,000 
Pag^as, or 56\61. 135. 4t/. rendered them tributai y, and the 

present heir was driven by Tippoo into the Marattah dominions. Five 
years afterwards he solicited a jiardon, which M as granted, and he was 
taken into the service on an allowance of 12000 Pagodas a year. This 
was afterwards increased to 5000. On the fall of Seringapatam, he 
demanded the restoration of his ancient fainil}' domains ; which 
was refused, and he was offered the same alloM'ance that he received 
from the Sultan. The people here think that he would be satisfied 
with being put on the same footing that he was in the reign of 
Hyder ; but, as a war has commenced, he is not likely to get any 
thing. At first he Jiad some success, and seized on Bailuru^ but 
he is now cooped up in the woods of the western Ghats. 
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15th May, — I went three cosses Co Haltoray. I first recrossed the CHAPTER 
Bhadri, and then proceeded through a country fine by nature, liut 
very bare. It does not seem so destitute of cultivators as most parts May 15. 
through which I have lately come ; but at least one half of the arable onbe 
lands are waste. There is much rice-land. Some of the Tanks are country, 
large ; and the crop which they irrigate is raised chiefly in the dry 
season, after the quantity of water which they are to collect for the 
season has been ascertained. A great part of the rice-land is 
Mackey, which is cultivated in the rainy season, without a supply 
from Tanks. The farmers here acknowledge forty seeds as the 
usual produce of good rice-lands. The dry ground is very fit for 
Ragy ; and on the east of the Bhadri much of that grain is raised. 

Haltoray are some fine Betel-nut gardens, the property of a Sankeij) 
kind of Sri V tishnanam Brahmans, called Sankety. They are all Vaidika; 
but are not on that account exempted from gross ignorance, and 
they never read any thing, except accompts, or letters on business. 

They are originally from Dravada proper, and now speak a strange 
mixture of the Tamul and Karnata languages. 

Having assembled these Br&hmans, they gave me the following 
account of their gardens. 

Betel-nut plantations are found no farther west than Haltoray, and Plantations, 
from thence they extend all the way to Sira. As soon as the garden 
begins to produce, the proprietors pay one half of the nut, as rent 
to government, and are at the whole expense, not only of rearing 
the plantations, but of forming the wells and 2'anks by which these 
are watered. The government gets no share of any other part of 
the produce, which consists of plantains and Betel leaf. A man may 
sell his garden ; but if he allows it to become waste, the soil is 
public property. The plantation is not allowed to die out; but, 
when one tree decays, a new one is planted in its stead. After 
the trees have grown up, they are allowed neither dung nor water ; 
but the garden is hoed three times in the year; and once in five 
years the channels for carrying off superfluous water are cleared, and 
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chapter some fresh earth is put on tlie beds. When Betel k(if\'i reared 
upon the palms, the garden must be regularly watered and manured, 
May 15. account becomes mo’e productiv^e. Pepper vines, it is 

said, have been tried here, but witliout sueeess. Tlie Brahmuhs say, 
that in the Jilulayar district they have in vain tried to rear the 
Betel-nut palm. How this should have happene<l I cannot under- 
stand, as the climate there very exactly resemblec that ui' Nagara. 
Perhaps the Brahmans have neglected to shelter the young planta- 
tions from tlie setting sun, which in the open country, owing to its 
greater coolness, is not re(|uisite. A garden of ;J()0 bearing /Irecas 
produces ten of boiled Betel-nut^ worth one Bahaaary Pagoda 

zMaund, or 1/. 17^. ^2\d, a cwt. To give one Maund of prepaicd Betel 
requires 4000 nuts ; so that the average protlucc, acknowledged by 
the proprietors, for each tree of a bearing age, is 13J-fouts, ih.it are 
worth, when boiled, Sj- pence, of which one half is paid tor rent. 
That this may be the amount received by government is vi ry 
probable; but few will be inclined to crevlit that it ready exacts 
the fair half of the produce. 

Sandal. Sandal-wood trees are planted in the hedges that surround these 

gardens. 1 he government has the sole right of cutting and disposing 
of this article of cominerce ; but the [iroprictor of the garilen 
expects for his trouble in rearing it, and with justice receives, a 
gratuity. The planted Sandal is here reckoned of as good a quality 
as that which lias grown spontaneously. 

Jialtoray. Haltoray is a ruinous.mud fort, but it contains some good houses, 
wliich belong to the Sankety Brahmans. Most of the otber houses 
are in ruins, and w'ere reduced to that state by the troops of the 
Sultan ; w ho, in their marches to and from Mangalore and Nagara, 
frequently passed this way. The discipline of this |)rince did not 
extend to prevent his troops from being rapacious, even in his own 
territory. In Ilyders government the people had no reason to 
complain of the army. Haltoray w-as never a large place. Its 
name is thus explained ; Hal signifies milk, and Teray a stair 
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leading down to a Tank or river. It formerly belonged to the 
Hasina district; but M'hen the conquests of the Mysore family 
exten<led that length, it was annexed to Bailuru. Before this 
family rose to power, Hasina^ Grama, CUW -raya-pattana, and JVa- 
rashigha-piira, belonged to the ancestors of Krishtuppa Nayaka, the 
Bull Raja. i\i Haltoray AVQ tha ruins of a temple dedicated XoBira 
Liuga, a deity of the Curuharu. There are at it two inscriptions on 
stone. One of them is partly legible; and of all that could be made 
out in a connected form I procured a copy, which has been delivered 
to the government of Bengal. It is dated in the year o{' Sal. 1116, 
and in the reign of Boca Raja, of whom 1 have no where else 
heatl. 

In l ids vicinity robbers have for many years been very numerous. Aray, or 

, . ... . Mur.atah 

They are the farmers in the Malayur, or hdly country to the west- robbers. 

war<l, and are all oi Marat tah extraction, on which account they 

are by the Brahmans caWciX Aray ; for, in the Arabi or Tamul 

language, that is the name of a Murat tab. These ntihans come in 

bands of from twelve to twenty men, and steal, or rob, whatever 

comes in their way. IVIurder and torture are frequently added to 

their other outrages. At present, this class of men have entirely 

given up agriculture, and have entered into the service of Am/t- 

tuppa, the Bull Raja ; nor arc the troops of the Mysore Raja able to 

prevent small parties of them from issuing out of the woods, and 

committing occa.sit.nal depredations. 

■hi 

l6'th May . — 1 went three Sullany cosses to Hasina, which derives May it), 
its name from one of the Saklis that is the village tleity (Grama 
Jjtvata). The country through whicii i passed is line Ragy land, 
but very little of it i.s cultivated. 

In good rice-land at Hasina, twenty seeds are reckoned the usual 
produce. In this district, since the Marattuh invasion, not above a 
fourth part of the i'ormer cultivators remain. 

The natives say, that I’orincriy the rains were so copious, that by ciiatiseof 
sneaus of small Tanks a great part of the country could be cultivated clnuaic. 


CHAPTER 

XI.X. 

May 15. 
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CHAPTER for rice. These Tanks were only sufficient to contain eight or ten 
days water, and to supply the fields when such short intervals of 
May Iff. fair weather occurred. For forty years past, however, a change 
having taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated, 
except by means of large reservoirs. The truth of this allegation is 
confirmed by the number of small Tanks, the ruins of which are now 
visible ; and by the plots of ground levelled for rice that are near 
these Tanks, and which are now quite waste. 
hitina. Hdsina formerly stood at some distance from its present situation, 

toward the south ; but one of the Anagundi Rdyarus, being here on 
a hunting party, discovered, by the usual means of the hare turning 
on his dogs, that the place where it now stands was male ground. 
He therefore built a fort on the auspicious ground ; and, while be 
was thus employed, an image of Siva rose out of the ground, and 
was called Virupacshdswara, after the celebrated idol at Anagundi. A 
temple was of course built over the image, and it is c&WeA Siddhis- 
wara. At this temple two inscriptions on stone remain. The one, 
in the reign of Achuta and Krishna Rdyaru, is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1454. The other is in the reign of Sedasiva Rdya, son of Achuta 
Raya, and is dated in the year of Sal. 1412, but that is evidently a 
mistake of the copyist- for 1512, the Karnata cyphers for four and 
five having a strong resemblance. Copies of these inscriptions also 
have been delivered to the government of Bengal. The place was 
originally in the Polyum, or feudatory estate of the ancestors of the 
Bull Rdjd, It was taken from them by Renadulla Khan, a Rattan, 
whose family held it sixty years This family of Mussulmans seems 
to be the same with that which the Brahmans of Bailuru confounded 
with the prince who destroyed Vira Belalla Raya. The Mussulmans 
were expelled by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who held Hdsina a 
hundred years. The Mysore family then kept it ten years ; but were 
obliged to restore it again to the descendants of Sedasiva, the chief 
of Ikeri. Thirty years afterwards, hovever, they finally annexed it 
to their territories, and this happened 180 years ago. The whole 
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of the periods in this tradition seem to be engthened out greatly CHAPTER 
beyond the truth. 

The fort at Hhina is by far the best that I have ever seen con- ig, 
structcd of mud and rough stones, and is in excellent repair. Hyder 
made the covered way, and a central battery, or cavalier, which 
serves as a citadel. In his reign the fort contained about fifteen 
hundred houses, and in the suburbs (Petta) there were five hundred. 

At present, in both places there are only five hundred houses, of 
which one hundred are occupied hy Br/ihmans, and twenty hy Jain. 

These liave a temple of the kind called Busty, which is by far 
the neatest j>lace of worship in the town. At Hdsina there are 
scarcely either, trade or manufactures. 

17th May. — I went twoSultany cosses to Gr&ma, which signifies May 17. 
merely a village. It is, however, the Kasha, or capital of a Taluc 
(district), and is a considerable mud fort, containing about two 
hundred houses. It would not appear to have ever been more 
populous. It was not taken by Purseram Bhow, but sulfered exceed- 
ingly xnTriumbaca Mama's invasion. The officers of revenue say, 
that only one fourth part of the arable lands are waste. The rains 
never were so copious here as to admit of the cultivation of rice 
without large reservoirs ; but the soil is abundantly good, and, 
according to its quality, produces from 15 to 40 seeds, both of rice 
and Ragy. The best Ragy land lets for eight HultanyFanams a Colaga; 
which of course, at forty seeds, produces tvto Candacas. 

18th May. — I went, what appeared a long stage, to Chin'-raya-pat- Slay is. 
tana. It was called four Sultany cosses. The country is naturally ’,* 1 ,^*^'*”*^* 
pretty; but, like all that between and Seringapatam, it is 

exceedingly bare, and has hardly either trees or fences. Some of 
it is hilly, and much of it poor land; but, to me, by far the greater 
part of it appears to be arable. Not above one fourth part is now 
cultivated. On the way, there is one considerable village. Near 
the road are several fine Tanks ; and the quantity of rice .which this 
district produces almost equals that of Ragy. These Tanks also 
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CHAi'TEU supply water to several palm gardens; and a considerable quantity 
XIX. of :;ugar-canc is raised on the land that they water. 

Chiti ~ratfa-pattana signifies the city of the Utile prince, one of 
the names FishnUy who has a temple there. At this is an inscrip- 
tion on stone, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal govern- 
ment. It is ilated in the year of-6'«/. 1400, in the reign oi'Vira- 
[iaesha Malta lidj/aru. 

Mysore q'Jie fot f is filiilt of stone and lime, and was made by a man 

faraily. . . . 

nanied Batut>a-t'ajt/a, in the service of Canterua Nursa lidjulVodear. 
This was the first prince of the Mysore family who acquired great 
power. From the inscription, of MMiich a copy has been given to 
the Bengal government, and which is engraved on a stone at Chin'- 
raya~pattana, it would appear, that this Raja bad acquired this town 
on or before the year oi' Sul. I56’l, or of Christ Ib'y-f, and that then 
he acknowleged no superior. Here is also another inscription by 
the A^A'orc family, a copy of which has been delivered with the 
former. It is dated in the year oi' Sal. 1585, and in the reign of 
Deva R/fjd IVodcar, w ho, I believe, was the prince that extended the 
conquestsofthis family io Banaxvar a, Gar uda-giri, Budihalu, and other 
districts toward the north-west. Previous to tljc conquest by the 
Mysore Wm\\y, Chm-rdya-pailanaw asaGrdtnam belonging to the 
Brahmans of Cishnu's temple ; and it was subject to a Polygar, whose 
name the present inhabitants do not remember, but udio must have 
been the ancestor of the Ball Raja. Purseram Bhoxo did not attempt 
to take it, although the garrison consisted only of 500 Candashara ; 
but the taking of towns was not his object. With a small suburb 
(Petta) it contains between eight and nine hundred houses, of 
Avhich sixty are inhabited by Brahmans, and 200 by iha Candashara 
that form the garrison. It has a weekly fair, but no considerable 
trade. 

Cycle of I procured from the Brdhmans here a table of the years that corn- 
sixty years. to which I have often referred. I annex the yeaia 

of Salivahanam, and of the Christian era, in which, according to the 
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Srdhmans of this town, each year of the present cycle commences. CHAPTER 
It must, however, be observed, that very great variations take 
place concerning this in different parts, and also apparently in the May is, 
same part at dificrent times; which renders this chronology of 
cycles of ver)' little use to the historical antiquary. 


Year of 
Christ. 

Year of Cycle. 

Year of 
S&litahanam, 

Year of 
Christ. 

Year of Cycle. 

z 

S 9 

CO 

- 1747 

Prabava 



IddO 

1777 

Hevalumbi - 


1699 

174.8 

1 ibava 

- 

- 

1070 

1778 

V elumbi 

• 

1700 

1 T-l-'l 

S Uild 

- 

- 

16’71 

1779 

Vicari 

- 

1701 

1730 

Pronwduta 

- 

- 

1672 

1 7{so 

Shervari 

- 

1702 

1731 

Prejotapati 

- 

- 

1 073 

J781 

Pluvxa 

- 

1703 

1732 

An^/dvna 


• 

1 ()74 

1782 

Chubucrufti - 

• 

1704. 

1753 

Srimoca 

- 

- 

l6'7j 

1783 

S/iobacrutu - 

. 

1705 

1754 

Bax: a 

- 

- 

l()70' 

1781. 

Crodi 

- 

\70ii 

1755 

Jva 

• 

- 

16'77 

1785 

V kuarasu 

- 

1707 

17 ad 

DaChu 

- 

- 

1678 

1786 

Parabava 


I7O8 

1757 

J.s/iura 

- 

- 

1679 

1787 

Pfavuiiga 


1709 

17. '>8 

Piohmlania 

- 

- 

16'80 

1788 

Kilaca 

. 

1710 

1739 

Pnmatii 

- 

- 

l6'8l 

1789 

Soru7nia 

- 

1711 

1700 

Vicrama 

- 

- 

ukse 

1790 

Satarana 


1712 

1761 

P'ls/iu 

- 

- 

U)S 3 

1791 

rirodicrutu - 


1713 

1762 

Chitrabanu 

- 

- 

1684 

1792 

Paridaxi 


1714 

17()8 

Suabunu 

-* 

- 

16.85 

1793 

Premnnheha - 


1715 

1764 

Tarana 

- 

- 

i()S6 

1791 

Ami ad a 


1? i6 

17^’'5 

Partiva 

- 

- 

1687 

1795 

1 Raeshasa 

• 

1717 

1766' 

V cya 

• 

- 

1 1688 

1790' 

Is alia 

. 

17I8 

1707 

Senajifta 

- 

• 

1689 

1797 

P cingula 

- 

1719 

176\S 

Servadavi 

- 

- 

16.90 

1798 

Calayucti 

- 

1720 

170*9 

Virodi 

- 

- 

169] 

1799 

Sidarti 

• 

1721 

1770 

Vic rut u 

- 

- 

1692 

1 800 

Raudri 

- 

1722 

1771 

Cara 

- 

- 

1693 

1801 

Durmati 

- 

1/23 

1772 

Nuiidina 

- 

- 

1694 

1802 

Dundabi 

- 

1724 

1773 

Jvja 

- 

- 

16'95 

1803 

Rudrodagari “ 

-> 

1725 

1774 

Visia 

- 

- 

1696 

1804. 

Ructavhi 

- 

1726“ 

1775 

M ummttht 

- 

- 

16'97 

1805 

Crodona 

- 

1727 

1776 

Durmutti 

- 

- 

16'9.S 

1806' 

Aci'haya 

- 

1728 


In Nepal, the year I80i2 was Srimoca : whereas at Chinroy p attana 
it was Dundubi ; a difference of 1 1 years. 

19 th May.—Y went two Sultavy cosses to Sravam Belgula. To 15 ), 
me the country appears to be almost entirely waste, although the of*thccou!:~ 
Vox,, III. 3 G 
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Srarana 

liflgula. 


CHAPTER Amildar will only allow tliat one fourth part of all the arable land 
in his district is unoccupied ; but it must be always remembered. 
May 19. that very few of the native officers have an idea of any lands being 
arable, except such as are rated in public accompts. By the way I 
passed several fine Tanks; and the rains have already been so con- 
siderable, that one of the Tanks has been filled, so as unexpectedly 
to overflow, and break down its bank, which has deluged all the 
subjacent fields. 

'rarana Stavatia Bdgiila is a village containing 120 houses, and its name 

tlgula. signify here is the zchite Solanum ; for in its neighbourhood 

a species of that plant grows very copiously. 

•in. This place is celebrated, as being now the principal seat of the 

Jain worship, which once Mas so prevalent over the greater part of 
India. In the village is a Mutam belonging to a Sannydsi, who 
claims a precedency over the person M’ith whom I conversed at 
CarcuUa. This Sannydsi and bis chief disciples were absent when 
I was at Sravana Belgula. Near the village is a Tank, a very 
handsome M’ork. It was built by a Jain merchant of Serhigapatam. 
Near the village also are two rocky hills. On the one, named Indra 
Betta, is a temple of the kind called Busty, named Bundara; and a 
high place {Betta), M'ith a colossal image oii Gomuta lidya. This I 
was not able to visit, owing to an inflammation that attacked my 
eyes the day before, and riMidered the light almost intolerable. I 
sent my painter and interpreter to inspect the hill. The painter gave 
me the accompanying sketch of the image, Plate XXXIV. Figure 
84, for the accuracy of which I cannot answer. Its height is seventy 
feet 3 inches. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who has visited the place lately, 
thinks the draudng rather more clumsy than the image. He is of 
opinion, that the rock has been cut until nothing but the image 
remained. The interpreter brought copies of six inscriptions on 
stone, which have been given to the Bengal government. I then 
sent him to the other hill, named Chandra-giri, on which there are 
•aid to be fifteen Bustics, or temples belonging to the Jain, There 
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he found many inscriptions on stone; but having no time to copy cnAi’TEll 
them, he contented himself by noting down the dates and princes 
reigns of those wliich were in best condition. A copy of these 
notes also has been given to the Bengal government. From two of 
these dates it would appear, that Vishnu Verdana Rdya continued to 
reign in the years of Sal. 1045 and 1050. 

Having assembled the most learned Jain here, they gave me a 
copy of a writing on Palmira leaves, which they said was a copy of 
an inscription on copper belonging to tht Sannydsi, their Guru. It 
is dated in the year of the Kaliyugam 600, and in the reign of Rdjd 
MuUa, king of the south. A copy has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. They say, that the Betta, or high place, with its 
colossal image, were made by a certain Chamunda Raya, descended 
from whom were the nine Belalla Rdjds, The first eight of these 
princes resided chiefly at Hully-bedu. The 9th lived at Tonuru, and 
changed his religion to become a worshipper of Vishnu. I have 
already given the history of his conversion, according to the 
Brahmans of Tonuru. I shall now relate what the Jain say on the 
subject. This prince bad become enamoured of a dancing girl, who, 
having been educated in the temples of Vishnu, had a great respect 
for the Brdhmans that follow the doctrines of Vyasa. This prostitute 
one day artfully upbraided the king, by saying that his Gum would 
not receive any thing out of his hands. The king insisted that the 
Guru respected him more ; and at length it was determined, that if 
the Guru accepted the present of the king, then the favourite should 
change her religion ; but if the present was rejected, that the king 
should receive the Sri Vaishnavam Brdhmans as his spiritual guides. 

On- the first visit that the Guru made to court, the matter was 
decided. The king had lost a finger ; and it being an abomination 
with the Jain Brdhmans to take any thing from the hands of a 
mutilated person, the offerings of the prince were rejected with 
obstinacy. The king then, according to his promise, destroyed all 
the Jain and their temples, and, having taken the name of Vishnu 
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CHAl'TEFv Vtriktna, huilt many temples in honour of his new' god. Among 
1^, these is that at liciluni, whicli, according to an inscription already 
M;iy jy. mentioned, was ljuilt, or repaired, in the yearofAa/. 10J.9, which 
must have been after the conversion of this prince. 

The Jain of this place differ considerably from those of Tnlava, 
They deny that the Bunts of Tulava are Sudras, and say that they are 
Vaisi/as. Tiiey will not indeed a< knowiedge that any belong 

to their sect. A person of any of the three casts into which they 
are divided may become a Sannydsi, or act as a Bujuri. The olHce 
of PutdhUa only is exclusively in possession of the Brahmans. The 
Jain originally inhabited all the six Khandas of the world. This, 
in which we live, is Aria, or Bharala-khanda; ai\il at present (cw Jain 
remain in it ; but there are still many in two Khandas, named 
Puruovideha, and Aprovideha ; which, they say, mean the east and 
west. They judge ofthe.se places from their books ; for they have 
had no communication with the Jain there, nor can they give any 
geographical account of their situation. The books in highest 
authority .among i\\Q Jain are called Sura, and they are three in 
number; the the T/vYoevr, and the Lubda Suras. These they 

consider as holy, as the other Brahmans do the Vedas. They were 
composed by Ady Brahma, or Adysvara, one of the perfect licings 
wlio has become a Sidaru, and who must not be confounded with 
the Brahma of tlic followers of Vyasa, who is looked upon by tiie 
Jain as a Devuta only, and is the chief servant oi'Uomuta Raya. Ne.xt 
in authority to the Saras, is a commentary on them in 124 Puranas, 
or books, composed about 1700 years ago by Jenaseanu Achuricru, 
a Sannydsi. 

My eyes now became so very painful, that I could bear the light 
no longer. I was obliged to leave this place, therefore, with a much 
less perfect knowledge of its anti<|uities than I could have wirihed; 
and I proceeded to Seringapatam, where I continued some days in 
great pain, and unable to read or write. By the way I passed one 
night at Sindy guiia, and another at 2'onuru. At this last place I 
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obtained from the Br&hmans an es;tract from a book called Guru CHAPTER 

XIX. 

Para^ written by' Rani" Anuja AcharyOy partly in Sanskrit, and partly 
in t\\^TamuL The words of the former in the Grantha character, . 

those of the latter in the A rain, or vulgar letters. This extract, of Achhya 
which a copy has been delivered to government, contains a life of 
thivS extraordinaiy pcMsonage ; who, according to his own account, 
was horn ii^ the year of SaL J)39. It is therefore certain, that both 
he and his convert, Vis/imi Verdana, must Jiave lived to great ages; 
as \he king would appear, from the inscriptions above mentioned, 
to ha\ c been living in the year of Sal. lOaO. 

3d June . — My eyes having now so far recovered as to allow me June 
to write, I resolved to set out on my return; and accordingly sent 
my tents a little way, intending to sleep at them, and in the morn- 
ing to proceed ; hut in the ai ternoon there came a severe storm of 
thunder, wind, and ruin, which kept me another night with my kind 
and hospitable friends in Serins^apataiJi. 

During niy stay tliere, I procured the Coneh Su77iareh of the CanehSuma-^ 
Mysore Rajas dominions. It contains a list of villages, public edi- 
fices, houses, families, plough.s, and a few other particulars, with a 
classilication of the inhabitants in eacli Taluc, or district. In this, 
due attention is neither j)ai(l to cast nor possession ; nor can great 
reliance be placed on the ac curacy of its statcinenls. I have, how- 
ever, thrown as much as relates to the population and stock into 
the form of a table; as a nearer approximation to the truth than, 
any that has been yet given. 
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CHAPTER Abstract of the Caneh Sumareh of the Territories belonging to the 
XIX. Rdjd of Mysore. 


Taluc$ in the Chatrdkal R^yada* 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Kasha Chatrakal - - - 

,3824 

3859 

1330 

Onafi - - 

2014 

2043 

1338 

Mola-calu-muri - • - 

1510 

1533 

(369 

Mahi’Conda - - - 

2995 

3080 

2417 

Heriuru - - - 

2305 

2403 

2224 

Gudi-cotay - - • 

2967 

3019 

1620 

C&nacupay - - 

29 I 8 

3072 

1915 

Bhima-samudra 

1186* 

1382 

602 

Tulloc - - - 

l65() 

1645 

9034 

Hotalu-caray - - - 

2143 

2414 

1528 

Doddery - - - 

2297 

2297 

1144 

Muteodu T - - - 

1355 

1409 

994 

Hosso-durga . _ - 

2109 

3164 

3021 


29289 

31320 

197054 


Talucs in the Nagara Rayadeu 

Hyder Nagara Kasha 


4870 

4960 

2696 

Shiva-mogay, or Shimogay, 

- 

5368 

5368 

3209 

Surabha 

- 

1584 

1584 

1055 

Chandra-gupti 

- 

3119 

3150 

1302 

I'avnnundy 

- 

1354 

1455 

904 

Ananta-para 

- 

1896 

1899 

1303 

Honali - - 

- 

2963 

2973 

2305 

Holay-honuru 

- 

3219 

3219 

2413 

Udaguni - - 

- 

4452 

4452 

3098 

Shikdri-pura 


3760 

3768 

1931 

Ikeri and Sagar 

- 

4691 

469 1 

3365 

Cumashi - * 

- 

3091 

3585 

1649 

China-giri and Baswa-pattana 


9071 

9071 

6224 

Daniu'osa and Lacky-hully 


4138 

4138 

2582 

Hari-hara 

- 

1931 

2164 

1011 

Holalu . _ - 

- 

! 595 

! 700 

321 

Copa 

- 

6612 

6612 

3944 

Anawati • 


3544 

3544 

2138 

Cml-^durga . - - 

- 

6615 

6615 

5017 


72873 

73948 

4t^67 1 
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Tallies in the Pattana Myada. 


Mahhura Nagara 

Mah&sura Ashta-gr&m 

Pattana Ashta-grhn - • 

Hardena-hully - ~ ~ ~ 

Bucana-caray 

Bettada-pura - - ~ " 

Taiuru and Moguru 

Arculagodu Conanuru 

Nunjinagodu 

Edatory 

Priya-pattana - - ~ 

Goruru - , ,i 

Kanyakarna-huUy vulgo C>ancan-huUy 
Honganuru - - 

Ellanduru ~ ~ ~ 

Callalay - ~ 

Ki-caray - " 

Cayragodu - - 

So-sila and Talacadu 

Gundal and Tirucanambi 

Capala-durga 

'J'onuru and Mail-cotay 

Mahd-niyanu-durga 

Mahnvully 

Cnttaij MalaUtwady 

Cotdiiala - “ ■ 

Hegodu-devana-cotay 

Suii-grdtua - - " 

Nurasingha-piira 

Madnru - - 

Deva-Rdya-Durga 

Budhi-iotay * " 

Ercalitxiy - * " 

Afagadi - ~ ~ 

Sumicitl - - - 

Silagutta - ~ ~ 

Devund-hully 

Bhairawana-durga 

Coruta-giri 

Total carried over 



Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 


5653 

5748 

3352 


45Q7 

4527 

2280 


5075 

5075 

3078 


3701 

3701 

1592 


1512 

1394 

1098 


3252 

3105 

£500 


5054 

5056 

2770i' 


4416 

4337 

3707 


963 

960 

445 


2188 

2188 

1678 


2507 

2431 

1569 


2627 

2612 

2473 


3728 

3633 

2996 


1186 

1186 

513i 


2652 

4464 

829 


3893 

6265 

1999 


2079 

2114 

1664 


4731 

4932 

2708 


4204 

4324 

2338 


7025 

7235 

3914 


583 

604 

453 


3153 

3196 

2385 


2071 

2071 

1136 


4033 

4075 

2743 i 


2142 

2162 

1481 


1589 

1590 

1050 


6251 

625 1 

4123 


1177 

1261 

1015 


5664 

5893 

3448 


4415 

4415 

2621 


5359 

5364 

4052 


2971 

4347 

2297 


2873 

4432 

2089 


4426 

4326 

3522 


1092 

1557 

687 


5566 

7848 

3729 


4449 

4976 

3857 


934 

934 

931 


2092 

2182 

1152 


131813 

142771 

86275 
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CHAPTER 

XIX. 


June J. 


Vat tan a Rdyada continued. 

Families. 

Houses. 

Plojiglis. 

Brought over 

I3I8I3 

142771 

86275 

Chin'-r/nian'-dtirga 

e;3,9<) 

2849 

1838 

Chica Bala-pura 

.5.503 

8184 

3652 

Chinu-pattana, vulgo Chenapatam 

.50()<) 

4950 

3514 

Colar 

7039 

10009 

4920 

Hossn-cotay . . - 

8408 

14681 

5666 

Madhu-f^iri - • - 

4803 

4950 

2.540 

Pauguda . - - 

44.50 

4981 

1.596 

Arnbqji-durga 

.5188 

8470 

3574 

HuUcullu - - - 

903 

12.51 

796 

Nidjagitl - . - 

3l4f) 

.5165 

2S07 

NcUavittigiil • ^ - - 

<2766 

4498 

0416 

Gndihund(i - - - 

4J(U) 

4879 

2346 

A))irul - . - . 

0484 

4147 

1599 

Docla Bfila-pura ... - 

71()6’ 

10187 

5':oi 

IJati^aliiru ----- 

1 J.532 

17506 

8245 

^fahd-liCdUdiivgct 

17 Oh 

0300 

1497 

Jang(t))ia-Cotai) . - - - 

06'84 

3909 

1.596 

Guma-Naiada-PulUa - - - 

3187 

4147 

2005 

jMalavagul ----- 

7()03 

10012 

5990 

Rama-giri « . - - - 

1757 

1798 

1905 

HuUurii-dutga - - - - 

4803 

4803 

3394 

Tayculum or Maliiro - - - 

.5.988 

8783 

4081 

Tamcuru - - - - 

3855 

3840 

2854 

Homnvullij - - - - 

3490 

2664 

4545 

Liiidihalu ^ - 

1598 

2181 

11.30 

Niddi/gul - - - 

0.598 

260 1 

1007 

.SV;y/ --- 

6'6'7 .3 

6593 

2756 

Nughi-hully . - - 

1 7 80" 

1786 

1416 

Caduba . - - - 

3992 

.3998 

3336 

Railuru . - - - 

7447 

7447 

5741 

- - - 

1237 

1319 

781 

Grama . - - - 

1817 

1881 

1609 

Hebbimi - - - - - 

2754 

4131 

2122 

Garudana-giri - - - - 

1449 

1673 

1103 

Banaxvara - - 

0483 

061 1 

1875 

Sakra-pattana - - 

0070 

026.5 

1526 

Tariva-caray - - - - 

3 7 5 8 

4782 

26.58 

lldrana-hully 

0598 

3071 

2080 

Chill -raya-pattana 

36-84 

3994 

3731 

Cuiula-Caray - - . 

1481 

1483 

1016 

Carried over S 

189551 ; 

343772 1 

198341 _ 
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PiUtana liojjada conti inuvl. 

rainilii's. 

— 

Houses. 

ploughs . 

Brought forward 

2Sy5.5 I 

.343772 

198.341 

Belluru _ - . . 


331.5 

1.919 

Cuiiigul ... 

3()()4 

3716' 


Chica-Nayakana-hully 


24dl 

1697 

Naga-iiiatigala - - 

42bS 

4992 

296.3 

Hasiiui «... 

4.30.5 

44.59 

3484 

Hagalawadi ..... 

.'5832 

7317 

3H78 

ff'ostara ... 

30] :5 

3013 

2317 

Aj'nn-pura - - - 

.33 3() 

38.5.5 

301 1 

'J erri-caray - - 

3422 

36'Ob" 

2333 

C/iica Aloguluru .... 

4«<)3 

517.5 . 

3528 

Caduru .... 

1 782 

1833 

1 106 

• Yagati ~ _ _ . . 

2128 

26.38 

1708 

Total 

331129 

390152 

228642 


CHAPTErt 

MX. 


Ji.;no 3. 


Recapitulation. 




13 Talncs in (Aialrakal Rdyada 

29289 

3 1 320 

1 9705 J- 

I') Ditto in Nagara Rdyada 

72873 

73948 

46467 

91 Ditto in Pat tana Rdyada 

331 129 

390152 

228642 

I’otal 

[ 43329 1 

4.95420 ' 

29481 4 


I also procured from my frieud Captain Marriote a history of the Hislory of 
Mysore Rajas, which the present Dalawai composed in the Marattah 
language. A copy has been presented to the government of Bengal. 

Scruigapatam I found recovering apace. Some more openings for 
parades, and other public uses, have been made in the town ; but 
it still cotitinucs to be a sink of nastiness, 'fhe suburb called A/w- 
harGa/tjam is increasing rapidly, and care has been taken to form 
the streets wide and straight. A new magistracy lias just now been 
establi.shed, under the superintendanee. of Captain Symmonds, an 
establishment that was mucli wanted ; for the officers of the gar- 
rison have neither time nor inclination to investigate civil affairs. 
Provisions are good, and, bread excepted, arc cheap. Attiheers have 
Vot, III. 3 H 
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CHAPTER been assembled, and are now busy in preparing military stores ; 

such as gun-carriages, leather accoutrements, tents, and cordage of 
Junes. the aloe leaves (Agtrve vivipara). This employs many people, and 
will turn out a great saving to the Company, Trade is beginning 
to be restored, and considerable quantities of the produce of Mala- 
bar again pass this way. The lands are increasing in value ; and 
people, who had formerly deserted to adjacent districts, are now 
returning, and with'the utmost eagerness are reclaiming their former 
possessions. This climate, however, continues to be very unhealthy; 
and a damp is thrown on every thing by the sickness of the Resi- 
dent, Colonel Close. Owing to this, I have been much disappointed 
by not receiving any answers to the queries which I proposed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


JOURNEY FROM SERINOAPATAM TO MADRAS. 


J UNE 4tli. — Early in the morning I left Seringapatam ; on coming 
to where my tents had been pitched, I found, that in the storm 
of the preceding night they had been blown down, and that my 
people were dispersed into the neighbouring villages. I was, 
therefore, necessitated to halt a day, in order to put my tents into 
some kind of repair, and to reassemble my people. In this I had 
great difficulty, most of them being intoxicated. 

Kari-ghat, near which I halted, is a high peaked hill, which 
consists chiefly of schistose mica, that is composed of white quartz, 
and silvery mica, disposed in an undulating manner. When the 
stone is split in the direction of the strata, the mica is most con- 
spicuous, and makes a very beautiful appearance* 

5th June. — I went three cosses to Banuru. The country through 
which I passed belongs to the Pattana Ashla-grdm district. Near 
Kai'i-gliat, I passed chiefly through rice grounds M'atered by the great 
canal, and bounded toward the north by low hills at no great distance 
from the Cavery, Two cosses from Kari-ghat, I passed the Array 
caray, the great reservoir in which the canal terminates, and 
which, collecting the superfluous water of that noble work, irrigates 
much land. From thence to Banuru the level country widens, and 
is mostly arable ; but little of it is watered. It looks very well, 
many of the fields being enclosed, and interspersed with Babul 
trees (Mimosa indica Lamarck). These do not injure the corn 
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CHAPTER growing under them, and hinder so much ground only from being 
productive as is occupied by the diameter of their stems. Although 
June 5. it does not grow to a large size, ;'.e Babul is very useful in making 
the implements of agriculture. Its bark is valuable to the tanner. 
At reasonable distances, therefore, throughout the Itagy fields, 
young plants of it are allowed to grow. 

Banum. Bannru, under the government of IJyder, contained five hundred 

houses, which are now reduced to one hundred and fifty. In order 
to prevent it from being of use to Lord Cornwallis, it was plundered 
by 7'tppoo's troops ; and in the late war it was again plundered by 
the dealers in grain (^Lumbadics) who followed Colonel Read’s 
detachment. It has a very fine Tank, that receives a branch from 
the great canal. 


Rent of dry- Not having been satisfied with the former accounts which I 

field ^ 

received of the rent of dry-field in this part of the country, I took 
the officers of revenue and the farmers to the field. They say, that 
the rent v'aries from two to ten Sultany Fanams for w’hat is called a 
Wocula or Colaga land, according to the quality of the soil, of 
which there are four distinctions. They confess that in general 
the IVocula land sows more than a Colaga of seed, which contains 
thirty-two SuUany Seers. The poorer soils not only pay less rent, 
but in them the extent of a IFocula land is greater than in a rich 
mould. 1 found great difficulty in getting them to say any thing 
upon which I could depend ; but at length I got a measurement, 
which I believe, so far as it goes, may be considered as accurate. I 
measured a field, said to sow forty-eight Seers of Ragy, besides 
Avaray, Tovary, and the like, and which in the books of revenue is 
rated at one Colaga and a half. The rent was twelve Fanams for 
grain, 25 per cent, on the above for straw, and a certain quantity of 
grain, which was originally paid in kind ; but in place of it four 
Fanams are now added to the rent. The whole field measured 
109>848 square feet, and paid nineteen Fanams, or at the rate of 4^. 
8id. an acre. It was divided into two portions of 60,480 and 49368 
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square feet; which, although thus unequal in size, and apparently CHAl^EB, 
et' the same soil, were estimated at the same value, and were 
.'illowed the same quantity of seed. The soil was of the best ^*’^*** 
quality, and was a fine red earth, which in favourable seasons is 
very productive of Ragy. The seed is at the rate of 2 -jVo pecks 
an acre. This is about 1 per cent, thicker than what was given 
by ni\' former measurement at Seringapatam ; but in such accounts 
as a traveller in India can procure, that is no material difference. 

To this we must add one fourth part of the above quantity of the 
seed of the accompanying pulses. 

()th June , — I went two Sultanu cosses to Sosila. The country is June 6. 

. . Watered 

plain, with a few small hills interspersed. Some of the soil is very lands. 

.sandy ; but tlicre is much ricc-land, supplied chiefly by canals from 
the river. That o{' iSosi/u, according to an old valuation made by 
J^eva Riiya, amounts to what was estimated to sow five hundred 
Candacas of seed, at 225 each. This land is watered by a canal 
coming from Rcirn .Srcaini Anacut, which dam is two cosses below 
the island of Scringapolani. 'J’he farmers commonly employ the 
dry-sced cultivation, Avhich requires only f of the Candaca of seed 
for tlie extent of land called a Candaca, They find, liowever, by 
experience, after throe or lour crops cultivated in this manner, 
that the soil is improved by taking a transplanted crop. They have 
only one crop of rice in the year, and that grows in the rain}' season, 
as i.s usual with land watered by canals from the Cavery, Good 
lantl produces 2.3 Candacas of rough rice from the Candaca laud. 

The rent of the whole, good and bad, is on each Candaca land 5^ 

Candacas of r'icc \n the husk’ for the grain, and 7 i: J'ananis for the 
straw. The Candaca of rice in the husk is worth fifteen Fanams. 

The rent, therefore, is eighty Fanams for the Candaca ; and the 
average rent and seed makes only 28 percent, of the produce of the 
best land, besides the straw, whiclifrom the vicinity of Seringapatam 
sells very high, and therefore pays jiart of the rent. The lowness 
of this tax, compared with that at Seringapatam, where the rice- 
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grounds pay ten seeds, is owing to the want of a sufficient supply 
of water; so that one quarter of the fields cannot produce rice, and 
are cultivated for Ragy. 

A little jTo/cz and cotton arc raised here, in the same manner as on 
the opposite side of the river, which I have described in the eighth 
chapter of this Journal. The dry lands seem mostly waste ; and the 
country which I saw to-day is neither so well wooded nor so well 
enclosed as that through which I passed yesterday. Sosila is a town 
that contains about ‘JiO houses, and has a large fort constructed of 
mud and rough stone.s. It is situated on the banks of the Cavery, 
opposite to the junction of the AV/pwi, and has long been subject to 
the Mysore family. 

7th .Time. — I went three cosses and a half to Kirigavil. The 
country through which I passed is mostly <lry arable land ; but 
n.cch of it is waste. 1 crossed one small ridge of hills, consisting of 
naked rocks of white granite. Kirigavil has once been a large 
village ; but after the affair at Malwwully the Sultan, in order to 
prevent it from being of use to the army under General Harris, 
destroyed it, and few of the liouses have been rebuilt. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are 3Iimulmans ; for, during the former 
government of the Mysore Rdj/is, it was given in Jaghire to a 
Mahomedan family iu their service. The heir of this family now 
lives at the place, and has a considerable pension fi'om the 
Company, for which he appears to be grateful. 

8th June. — I went three cosses to Malawully. All the country 
through which I pa )Scd seems capable of cultivation ; and there 
are v'estiges remaining to show that the whole has once been 
ploughed, and enclosed with quickset hedges. Much of it is now 
waste, and the fences are very ruinous. There is little irrigation. 

Malawully is a large mud fort, separated into two portions by a 
transverse wall. The upper portion, reserved for the Brahmans, is 
in good repair ; but the works made to defend the low casts have 
become ruinous. This place formerly belonged to the Rd;ds of 
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Talacadu, which is said to be only four cosses distant ; a circumstance CHAFER 
which from the maps I cannot explain. The Talacadu Rajas were 
conquered by those o?Mysore, and this must have happened previous *** 
to the year of Sal. 1595 ; as there is here an inscription of that date, 
in which Deva RdJ/t Bupala, commonly called Deva Raya the great, 
is styled sovereign of the counti’y, A copy of this has been given to 
the Bengal government. After the conquest, a village, half a coss 
east from MalawuUy, and named Ancanahully, was given to the Tala~ 
caduRAjd injaghirc. This the family retained till the government 
of Hyder, when they were obliged to tly ; and the people here are 
ignorant of the place to which they have retired, 

Hyder gave Malawully in Jaghirt to his son Tippoo, and of course Orchards of 
it enjoyed considerable favour, and contained a thousand houses. ^Sultaiu. 
Adjoining to the town is a very fine reservoir, that gives a constant 
supply of water to a fruit-garden which the Siillnn planted. This 
is of great extent; but the soil is poor; and some of it is indeed 
so bad, that tlie trees have died, and the ground has been again 
converted into rice-fields. The establishment kept in this garden 
consists of one Daroga, or superintendant ; one writer; and ten 
labourers, who, as they cultivate the rice-fields, are not able to keep 
the fruit trees in decent order, much less to prevent the walks from 
being in a most slovenly condition. The trees are 2400 in number; 
and of these one half are Mangoes. They are loaded with fruit, and 
some of the oranges are very fine. The Mangoes that I saw Avere 
but ordinary. One kind, if the account of the superintendant is to 
be credited, is very curious. It annually produces two crops, one 
in the hot season, and the other during the rains. In the centre of 
the garden is a small, but neat cottage (Bungalo ), IVom v liicli grass 
walks diverge in all directions. 

About two miles south-west from Malcrandly is a large reservoir. Engagement 
near which the Sultan made a trial of his army with that of General 
Harris. After having by this found that his troops were totally 
inadequate to face tlie English, he shut himself up in Seringapaiam, 
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The trial was absurd ; but it is said, that Tii)poo was not to blame. 
The ofiicers whom he sent to reconnoitre, with the flattery usual 
amoiig tile natives, gave Idm false inforn.ation, and induced him to 
bring bis lorces down into the open country, on the supjiositiou of 
the I'.ngitsh army being a small advanced party which he could 
intercept. Before he was undeceiveil, he had advanced so far, that 
he must have either engaged, or lost all his guns. Being afraid of 
dispiriting liis people by the sacrifice of bis artillery, he preferred 
the former. M'liile, therefore, be began to withdraw his guns, he 
tormed ids army and made an attack with a part of it, which was 
entirely lost; hut M'ith this sacrifice he was able to cany off all his 
guns, and to bring away the remainder oi'his troops without much 
disorder. After the action, y>/;/)oo sent and destroyed ; 

and only about five hundred of its houses have as yet been rebuilt. 

yth I went four long cosscs to Ilulluguru. For the first 

half of the way the country resembled that through winch I came 
yesterday. Altcrwards it became poorer and poorer, and was 
covered with low Mimosas. At one eoss distant from Huluguru, is 
the Madma liver, wldcli was so inueh sw'ollen by the rains, that the 
loade<l cattle had some diflieulty in fording. It never dries entirely, 
and lias its source from a large Tank at Caduba, near Gubi. Its 
proper name is the Caduba. 

Between MaUm'ulhj and this river are two villages, Bana-sannuira 
and Hulasn-huUy, at which iron ore is smelted ; and from thence 
Seringapalarn receives its chief .supply. I was in search of the 
forges; hut was informed that they were at Hullaguru ; nor was I 
luideceived until I liad gone too far to return. On my arrival 
at IluUuguru I found no smelting forges; but a manufacture of 
iron boilers for sugar works, and of the common implements of 
agriculture. The iron comes from mines near CItetwpaiam and 
Hama^giri. 

HuUpguru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. Both 
in the invasion under Lord Cornwallis, and in that under General 
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Harris, it was burned. It is situated three cosses south from Capala- 
durga, and four north from Basunma k^da, a ford in the Cavery one 
coss below the junction of tlie Caduha with that river. The road 
certainly leads nearer the Cavery. than, from the situation of the 
principal stages in the best mai>.s, I have, for want of better autho- 
rity, placed it. 

There arc in this neighbourliood two hills producing sandal wood : 
Baswana-Betta, in tlie AlalawuUy from whicli this year were 

procured '250 trees; and Capata-durga, wh'xch produced somewhat 
less. No more will be obtainable for eight years. On these hills 
there are no valuable timber trees, but abundance of bambon.%. 

10th June. — I went two Sultany cosses to Salnttru, through a June lo. 
pretty wide valley, with hills on both si«les oftberoatl. The soil ofibecoun- 
is in general poor, and much of it is over-run with low Mimosas, “>• 
and other bushes. From Capala-durga, Sainiiru is distant one 
coss ; and is a poor Oj)en village, containing about thirty liouses, 
of which ten are occni)icd hy JMussulmans. Tlicse arc now betaking 
themselves to agriculture. In the public accompts, Salmtru is 
called an Usnl Cirdin, or principal village; hut in India \vc must 
guard against high-souniling names. The chief (Cauda) is the 
poorest creature that I ever sa^^•. Half a coss from Salnuru is a 
forge for smelting the black sand ore of iron. 

IJth June. — I went three cosses to Canicnrna-hully, commonly Janeii. 
calk'd Cancan-bully. The former name is universally said by the 
natives to be the proper one ; but the derivation wliich they give 
of it seems \e.xy forced. Canicarna, they say, is the genitive case of 
Cankar, which in the 71/7/n// language signifies a proprietor of land : 
and Ilully, in the language of Carnata, is a village. * The road by 
which I came passes through a valley, in some places narrow and 
rocky, and wi others wide, partly cidtivated, and partly overgrown 
with low trees. The hills sinrounding it arc very rocky, ami are 
said ie be much infested by tigers. 

* The name of this villitgc is properly Kanya-karna, composed of two Sanskrit words ; 

KanyA virgin, or tbo goddess Bkaw&ni, and Kama ear. 
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CUjvP'il’.R Cancan-huUy is tlie residence of an Amildar, and is a pvetty folr 
built by Jagd-dcra Rdifa of Chejia-pattava, whom, in the tragical 
,, story of 6Vir///rt Samudra, I have already mentioned, as having been 
-ml JdgdA in liis time one of the most powerful princes of this neighbourhood. 
y_':ttna-;ua.^^ A iirahman here possesses a grant of land from lumdy Aaeuxha Jldyet 
'ami. Chena-paUamt, son of Pedda Ancitsfia Raya, son o\' Jagd-Deva Rdya. 

He acknowledges the supcri-irity oi' Sri Rdina Dera o\‘ Pena -conda, 
son of»V/7 Ranga Rdya, who must have been one of the roy;.! family 
of Vijya-nagara, that on the dcstriu tion of the empire retired to 
Penu-conda, and by the Polygars of this vicinity was nf)minally 
acknowledged as a master. This giant is dated in Sal. 154(>, uhicJ), 
according to Ramuppa, is 35 years after the destruction of I'ljya- 
nagara. 

HSjdsof The descendants of Jagd~dera were subdued by the difysore 

Riniily. At a temple here are two inscriptions on stone. The one is 
in the reign of Chica Deva Rdya If odcar of Mahdsura, for so in all 
inscriptions is Mysore, written. The word is said to signify the 
great warrior. The other inscription is in tlie reign of Deva Raya 
IVodear, who in the year of Sul. 1589 grants certain lands to a 
Jangama's Mo tarn ; for the lainily arc much under the in- 

fluence of that priesthood, as all the females wear the Jdaga; 
although the reigning prince declares himscll a follower of the Sri 
Vaishnavam Brahmans. 

Krishna Rdya of Mysore rebuilt the great temple of this place ; 
which, as usual, is sitpiioscrl to Ha\ e been of great antitpiity. 
According to fable, it was founded by Valmica, a celebrated 
Brahman, the author of iho Ramayena, who lived in the 'iritaia 
Yugum, inany hundred thousand years ago. Pievi(»i.s to the inva- 
.sion by Lord Cornwallis, thecountiy was fully cultivated. 'Iherle- 
vastation was commenced \^yTippoo, who blew up ‘he works in order 
to prevent them from being uselul to the Briti.sli army. After this 
the Anicul Polygar ravaged the country, Colonel Read having 
invited him back to his dominions. According to the accounts of 
the Amildar, this gentle Hinau lias rendered two iiiths of the whole 
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arable lands a waste; and, from the smallnumber of inhabitants, the CHAl^ER 

'A. A. 

beasts of prey have increased so nuich, that, during the t\vo last 
years of the Sultan's government, eighty of the inhabitants of 
Cancan- hully were carried away by tigers from within the walls of 
the fort. These have been since repaired, and the people can now 
sleep with safety. To keep olf these destructive animals, every 
village in the neighbourhood is strongly fenced with a hedge of 
thorns. On the approach of the army under General JIarris, Tippoo 
burne<i the toMii, ami he did not allow to escape this favourable 
opportunity of destroying an idolatrous place of worship. lie 
broke down the Mandopam, or portico of the temple, and nothing 
remains but the gateway, and the shrine ; to destroy which, 
probably his worktiien, durst not venture. Cancan -Indlp at present 
contains about two hundred houses. Before the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis there were at least five hundred. It stands on the west 
side of the Arkaxculi river. 

The river Arkuxeati conics from Nandi, and passes through the Arka-xati, 
great Tank named Nagarai/ caray at Doda Bala-para. It then passes 
Alagudi and Rania-giri, and falls into the Cavery si.K cosses from 
Cancan-hully, and one coss below the ford, or passage of Baswana 
K^da. Tor three months in tlie liot season, it contains no stream ; 
but, by digging^ a little way into the channel, good wuiter may 
always be procured. 

12th Having been troubled Avith an irregular tertian June 1 2. 

fever ever since I \ci'i Scringapalaui, I halted to-day at Cancan- 
hully, in order to take niedieinc. I employed iny time in taking 
some account of the state of agriculture, it? Avhich I was assisted 
by the Amildar. 

A gi*eat impediment to good cultivation arises from a practice, VilLiges. 
very common in India, of all the fanners living in towns and 
villages. The fields tint arc distant from the houses cannot receive 
niauure, and of course produce little, and pay a small rent. It is 
true, that in the revenue accompts all the lands, according to the 
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CHAPTER quality of the soil, are valued at the same rate; but no one will 
give more than a fourth of the valuation for lands that' are distant 
June 12. from his village. Indeed, the present number of inhabitants is not 
adequate to cultivate more than the fields that are near the towns. 
Wa^es. Most of the cultivation is performed by the hands of the fanners, 

and of their own families. A few hired servants, but no slaves, are 
employed. A man servant gets annually of Rogy four Candacas of 
200 Seers of T2, inches, or nearly 26 ^ bushels, worth at an average 
28 Faiiams, with 12 Fanams in money. In all, he receives 40 
Fanams, or \t. 4^. \\\d. The hours of work are from 6-|- in the 
morning until noon ; and from two in the afternoon until sun-set. 
The number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair his house. At seed time 
and harvest, a day-labourer gets from -j to;|- of a Fanam, or from 
24 </. to rather more than l-irf. a day. Women get daily from F 
to ^ of a Fanam, or about \\d. 

Stock, and No farmer here has more than si.x ploughs. Those who have 
(i/e of farms, are reckoned very rich. For each plough, one man 

and two oxen are kept. The Amildar say.s, that each plough can 
cultivate ten IVoculas of dry-field, of which one half will be Ragy 
land ; or that it will cultivate five Colagas of dry-field, and five of 
Avatcred land. The chiefs of villages (Gaudas) say., that, if a man 
cultivates five or six Colagas of rice land with one plough, he can 
sow no dry grains. The account of the Amildar fehief of a district) 
is evidently that upon which most dependance ought to be placed. 

I measured a field said to require seven bulks, or l-f JVoculas 
of Ragy for seed, and found it to contain 73884 square feet. The 
JVocuta or Colaga land contains at this rate 422 18 square feet; and 
the plough, if confined to dry-field, should cultivate only 9-^ acre. 
The rate of seed on rice ground has been ascertained at R&ya~coiay 
by Colonel Read from actual experiment ; and, according to my 
informatic*ti, the five Co/flrgrw here, at this rate, would sow almost aq 
acre and a quarter. So that a plough can also cultivate H ^cre of 
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Tice land, and 4 -j-VV fibres of dry field. This small quantity, it must CHAFFER 
be observed, is the estimate pf the Amildar : that of the Gaudas 
deserves no attention. 12. 

The quantity of watered land here is not considerable ; but a Swgar-cane 
larsje proportion of it is employed to raise sugar-cane. This is all 
of the Restali kind ; the Pultaputii not having as yet found its way 
into this district. The rent is paid by a division of the crop. The 
government should have one half, and usually receives 500A'eers From 
the IVocula land, or about 11 cwt. an acre. This is so great a return, 
that I suspect some mistake. After sugar-cane, the ground must be 
cultivated with rice one year, before sugar-cane be again taken. 

When, in a favourable season, the Tanks are filled, two crops of Riceland*. 
rice might be procured from the same ground in the course of one 
year; but the farmers, being few in number, can cultivate one half 
of the rice grounds only at one season, and the remainder afterwards; 
nor can the inhabitants of the villages, where dry grains only are 
cultivated, be induced to settle near the watered lauds, although 
the profits on these are much greater to the farmer than those on 
Ra^y land. The natives of Karnata seem indeed to be immoder- 


ately attached to their birth-place ; and so many of them having 
deserted their native huts during the reign of Ttppoo is a strong 
proof of his tyranny. 

Ragy (Cynosurus corocanus) pays a fixed rent, which in the lands 
near the villages varies from five to two T'unums b. JVocula \ti\v\, 
which, at the rate of my measurement, would be from 3^. Q\d. to 1^. 
S\d. an acre. Shamay (Pankum miliare E.M.), the next most 
common crop here, pays one half of the produce as rent. Ac- 
cording to the Amildar's account, a IP'ocula land of the best quality 
produces as follows : 

Sttd Ragy IVocula 1 proauce£ Candacas worth 14 Fanams,. 


Avaray.ov-^ ^ - 6 Cola^a, 

Tovar y. J 


The rent is 5 Fanams, or not quite £8 per cent, of the produce^ 


Ragy and 
si ham ay ^ 
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The same land cultivated .with Shamay, which is done in places 
; that, are too distant to manure, requires of seed, and 

produces 15 Colagas, worth 6 Fanam, of which the government gets 
one half. Aithougli this requires less trouble than the liugy, the 
farmer has most profit by the latter grain. 

On the banks of the river above Cancan-hully, there are many 
coco-nut plantations. A few Arccaa^vQ intermixed ; but in a general 
point of view, these are of no importance. The coco-nuts are sold 
in the shell to the people of the Fiira- Mahal. The ground is the 
property of government ; but the trees belong to the farmer; and^ 
so long as these grow, the public has no right to the soil. When 
an old tree dies, another is planted in its stead, and must be watered 
for six or seven years; after which it begins to bear, and requires 
no more irrigation. They live for about a century, and are in full 
vigour f«)r one half of that time. They are never cut until they are 
dead. These palms, in this country, are nevef manured with salt, 
and eight months in the year produce ripe fruit. In the month 
following the summer solstice, owing to the cold and rain, all the 
fruit which is then on the trees falls off; and during the three 
following months none arrives at maturity ; but there are plenty of 


green nuts, which contain a juice fit fur drinking. Each of the 
trees annually produces from 10 to 200 nuts, which are worth five 
Fanarns a hundred. Of the produce the government takes one half. 
Some of them are planted on dry- field, and others on watered land, 
and the soil under the trees is cultivated with the appropriate grains. 
If the trees be sufficiently thick, the crop of grain is poor, and the 
farmer is allowed to keep the whole ; but, if he neglccl; his gardens, 
and have only a few trees scattered through a large space of ground, 
the government takes one half of the grain also; which is but 
reasonable. There is, however, no space detim-d for each tree; 
their being too distant, so as to allow a demand of rent for the 
grain, is left to be determined at the discretion of the Amildar, 
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wliich is an error. The Amildar says, that they may be planted at CH^^ER 
live or six fathoms distance from each other. At 36 feet, an acre 
will plant about 33 trees ; the produce of each of which may be 
estimated at five Panama^ or a little more than three shillings. It is 
very seldom, however, that a piece of ground is fully planted. 

/MrtclSth.— I went three cosses to Mu laUnmdy^ a village of the JuneiS. 
Chena-pattana district. The greater part of the country through 
Avhich 1 passed is overgrown with low tree.s and bushes, and very 
little of what is arable is actually cultivated. By the .way I crossed 
three times the channel of a small river named tho Swarna~r&k&. It 
comes from Anicul, and joins the Arkawati a little above Kanyakarna- 
huUif. Malalawady is a small town, with a ruinous fort. Before the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained three hundred houses, 

Tippoo, in order to prevent its being of use to his enemies, burned 
it. Most of the wretched inhabitants perished from hunger and 
disease ; and although it met with no disturbance in the last war, it 
now contains only sixty* eight houses. It stands eight cosses from 
the Cavery, and is surrounded by some good dry fields. Ragy and 
Horxe-gram form the chief part of the crops, sell at about the same 
pnee, and are equally used in the common diet of the inhabitants. 

June I4th. — I went four cosses to 7'ully. Soon after leaving Mala- June i4. 
lazvady, I entered a hilly country, which continued until I reached ur'rXrj%* 
lully, the first place in the districts belonging to Karnata that have 
been added to the Company’s province of the liura-mah&l. To-day 
I crossed the Sirarna-rckd again three times, 

lully is an open village near a small fort, and contains about 
sixty houses. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained 
al)Out five hundred. After the capture o\' Batigalore,^\\\iiny of the 
inhabitants retired to Tully, and obtained from the HuUan a guard 
of five hundred horse, and two thousand foot. The detachment 
from the British armj at Hoss'uru, having heard of this, marched all 
night, and at day-break surprised luUy. The garrison were roused 
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in time to be able to run away without loss, for they did not attempt 
to resist. The assailants obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town. An officer (Phousdar) of Tippoo's came some 
days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had 
been concealed under ground. A party of dealers in grain (Lum" 
bodies ) came after this, and swept every thing clean ; so that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants perished of hunger. During the 
government of Tippoo, few of the remainder came back; but most 
of them Tetired to the Bara-mah&l, in order to obtain Colonel Read’s 
protection. They are now daily returning. 

formerly belonged to the. Denkina-cotay Polygar, who, from 
being possessed of a town named Bala^hutly, took the title of Belalta 
Raya; but he was no relation of the Belalla monarchs of Karnata. 
He was deprived of his dominions by Jaga Deva Raya of Chena- 
pattana, whose successors were in their turn expelled by the Mysore 
family. 

Tally forms a part of the Denkina^cotay Taluc, which with several 
other districts of Karnala were annexed to the Bara-maMl after the 
fall of Seringapatam. These districts are the Talucs of Hosso-uru, 
Denkina-cotay, Kella-mangalam, Ratna-giri, V,e)icala-giri-cotay, and 
that portion of the Alumbady Taluc which lies on the left of the 
Cavery, together with the Polyams, or feudatory lordships, of Pmi- 
ganuru, Pedda-Nayakana-Durga, Bagaluru, Suli-giri, and Ankusa- 
giri. 

All the Polygars have been restored to their estates, and put on a 
footing, very similar to that of the Zemindars of Bengal. They pay 
a fixed rent, or tribute, for their lordships ; but have no jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants, for whose protection an officer (nS/terisfodarJ, 
appointed and paid by the government, resides at each lordship. 
The establishment of officers of revenue and police are paid by the 
Polygars, wffiose profits may now be about a fourth of the revenue; 
.but, as the country recovers, these will greatly increase. 
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In till® district the natives of the liara-mahid will not settle, on CHAPTER 

XX. 

account of the coldness of the climate during the rainy season, 
which they find not only very disagreeable but also unhealthy. 

The chief afiicer, TahsUdar, oi' Denluna-cotay, a very sensible man. Suite of 
says, that at present he has 2700 ploughs, and that it u'ould require 
6000 inoi'e to cultivate the whole arable land in his district. The 
proportion of waste land in the other districts oi' Kantata, M’hich 
have been added to the liara-jnnhul, is nearly similar ; and, so far as 
I can judge, I think they are in as good a state as the best districts 
now belonging to the Mysore Rojo, and infinitely better tlian any 
of those through which the Maraltuh army passed. 

The TahsUdor estimates the land in his district that is too steep or Barrealandi. 
rocky for the plough to be about a fourth of the whole 

In the nciijhbouring woods some black sand ore is smelted into Iroiv, 

O O 


iron. 

South from hence, in the Alumhady district, is a hill producing Sandal, 
sandal wood. Captain Graham, the collector, sold to a renter all 
tlic trees that were lit for cutting, and received for them .'500 
Pagodas. The condition of the sale was, that only the old full- 
grown trees shouhl be cut ; but the fellow has taken every stick 
of any size, and there will be no more fit for cutting in less than 
ten years. 

In the Avoods west from Tally, the Lumbadks, after a trading Imibadua 
expedition, refresh their cattle for eight or ten days. They then 
carry to Dravado, or the low country', a cargo of Ragy, Avaray, 

Tovary, Ellu', and llessaru, and return from thence with a cargo of 
salt and a little rice. 


In this district all the reservoirs for irrigation are in repair, hut Waicad 
seven or eight of them oidy arc of any consequence. Indeed, the 
cultivation of rice, in these districts annexed to the Bura-muluU, is 
by no means important. There are, however, many Cuttoys, or 
Binall 7('w?/w, from which the water is raised by machinery to irrigate 
VoL. III. -j K 
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Titrliari^ or kitchen gardens, a most v'aliiahle kind of cultivation. 
There are also many plantations of coco-nut and Arecti palms. 

All the manufactures of the annv.\cd districts, except at Bagaluru, 
arc coarse, and fit only for the use of the lower classes. A great 
.supply for the rich comes from Salient, and from Uangaturu. 

The temple of Gopdla at Tulty, as appears by a (Su/niu/l) deed 
now extant, was built, or rebuilt rather, by J irn litijaia son of 
Dalaxvai Dodaia, in the reign of Krishna Raya fV ukar, the Curtur of 
Mysore, and in the year of &//. I64O. Although little more than 80 
years old, it has fallen into great decay. Its Rath, or chariot, is 
remarkably indecent, and has now become useless, the whole 
property of the temple having been reassumed by Ilyder and 'Fippoo. 
']l\\c, Brahmans Oil this account are not a little clamorous ; but the 
want of endowment seems to have sharpened their wits, and I lound 
among’ them some very intelligent men. 

These Brahmans informed me, that the males of the Mysore 
family are divided into two great branches, the Riija-hundas, and 
the Callahtys. A Rujd-hunda man can marry only a Callalay girl, 
and the men of the Callalay family arc only allowed to marry the 
daughters of a Rdjd-bunda. The liead of the Rdjd-bundas is the 
Curtur, or sovereign. The head of the Callahtys is the Daluwai, 
whose predecessors, although they always acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the Curtur, yet frequently possessed all the authority of 
the state. When any action is said to have been performed by such 
or such a Mysore Rdjd, it is by no means necessarily implied, that 
the actor was one of the Curturs ; for the Dalawais also enjoyed 
the titles oi' Mysore Rdjd, and Wodear. Some of the males of each 
family are of Vishnu's side, and some of them of Ska's but none 
wear the Linga, and all acknowledge the Brahmans as their Ciurus; 
and the Curtur, immediately on ascending the throne, in whatever 
religion he may have been educated, always adopts the ceremonies 
at least of the Sri Vaishnavam. The ladies of both families Avear the 
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Linga, refuse the authority of the Braim/rns, and arc under the CIIAPTEU 
spiritual guidance of the Jangamai. This is one of tliose circum- 
stances which among any other people would he considered as June is. 
extraordinary, but whicli in the religion of the Hindus 'Arc. common. 

The Mysore family are of Karnata extraction, and were not in- 
troduced by the Tdingana princes who so long governed this 
country. 

The Rdj/twnr^ or Raclurwar, must not be confounded with the Rachmar. 
Rdjd-bundas, although they pretend to be Kshatriyas. They arc 
orig'nally from the north of India, and probably from the country 
which in our maps is called Rachoor. 

The Brahmans conducted me to a fine Tank, and showed me an Property of 
inscription, from which it appeared, that this reservoir had been seized on by 
constructed by a Banijiga merchant of Naga~mangala, a town in government, 
this vicinity. The work was done in the reign of Achula Raya, and 
in the year of Salivahanam 1452, whicli agrees very well ivith tfic 
chronology of Ramuppa. The whole ground irrigated from the 
7'ank was originally intended for the use of religious men, Jangatnas. 

Brahmans, kc ; but it has now fallen into the powerful hands of 
the state, which afflicts its former proprietors by applying its 
revenue to the administration of justice, the defence of the country, 
and other such worldly purposes. 

The reservoir is filled by a small torrent named the Sanat-kumdra, Inigaiior, 
Avhich comes from a hill at a little distance toward the N.W. and, 
after going through many Tanks, and watering much rice land, 
falls into the Cavery near Alumbady. ' 

\5ih June . — I went three cosses to Panch-aitshara-pura. This June 15 . 
name is derived from some foolish charm, and signifies the five-letter- 
city. The place is a small village without a shop. The country 
is quite open, and consists mostly of lands fit for cultivation, with 
many small Tanks, and spots of irrigated land, and palm ganlcns ; 
but, on the whole, it is very bare. One half at least of the arable 
jandis said to be waste; but it seems to be in a better condition 
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than most ot‘ the dominions of Mysore. Panch-akshara-pura was 
]>lundcred and burned by some part of the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis ; and on the approach of General Harris it suffered the 
same fate from Tippoo. Tins year an epidemic fever has been very 
destructive; it raged with the aitmost violence for the five months 
preceding the vernal eijuinox, but is now on the decline. 

]dthv/w//c. — I went three cosses to Kellamangalam, and by flic 
way crossed two barren ridges covered with wood. Much of the 
intermediate arable land is waste. 

These woods and wastes are much frequented by the traders in 
grain c-<x\\e.dLumbadies, ox Battjaries, who even in the time of peace 
■cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small villages near the 
jforcst, they occasionally rob, and commit murder; nor is it safe for 
fone or two pei'sons to pass unarmed through places in which they 
arc. On account of their services during the two last wars, they 
harve hitherto been treate'il with great indulgence. This has added 
audaciousness to the natural barbarity of their disposition; and, in 
order to repress their insolence, it was lately nccc.ssary to have 
recourse to a regular military force. 

I remained two days at Kcllamavgalam, taking an account of the 
state of its neighbourhood, as an example of that which prevails in 
the territories annexed to the Bura-viilud. 

Kellamayigalavi is a small'fort with two reservoirs, and two suburbs 
(^Pittas), and is the residence of uTahsildar ; for the country here 
is exactly under the same excellent administration that prevails in 
Coimbetorc. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained 
five hundred houses; but, having been burncxl, both then, and in, 
the late war, most of the inhabitants had disjierscd, when Captain 
■^Graham, the collector of the Bura-mahdf, took possession. Since 
that time three hundred houses have been rebuilt. Kellamangalam 
:(ind Ilosso-ttru, which now form two districts, originally belonged to 
the Polygar of Bagaliiru. Botii these places, being rather weak, 
were -loiig ago seized upon by the Mysore Polygar^,; bnt Bagaluru 
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•resistecl all their attempts, ami until the governmeut of Hyder was 
not subjected to the authority of Seringapatam. In the war of Lord 
Corn»vani3, the heir of Bagaluru joined Captain Read, and was very 
iscrviceablc to him in procuring provisions for the army ; and on the 
peace he followed that gentleman into i\\o Bura-mahdl. ^Vl^en, by 
-the fall of Serin gapalanii Bagaluru was annexed to this province, he 
was restored asBolygar (femlatory lord) to such part of the family 
-domains as Hyder had seized ; but the two districts of Kellamangti- 
lam and Hosso-urti are considered as the property of the state. 

The Candaca here is equal to - bushels 

The Maund of betel-nut to Ih. 

The Maund of tobacco and Jagory io 24^5'o ^h. 

The following is given by the traders, as the average price of the 
most common articles of commerce, which are chiefly the produce 
of the country. 


CHAPTER 
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June !&'. 


AVeights aiid 
measures. 


Average 
price of the 
produce of 
the couutry. 


J{ice in the hiKsk , Candaca 

<C'^j/mfSarns corocairus, do. • 
Axaraxj^ Duiichon iMblab^ do. 

Tovar Cyiisus Cajan^ do. 

Ihsi^aru^ Phastolus MungOy do. - 
Lhlu^ Pkascolas Minbnoo Roxb. do. 
Callay^ Ciccr xirittinuni, do. 

Shamay^ Panicinn viiliarc, E, J/. do. 
EAlti, ^Scsai?iuWj do. 

l\'rbt\'d.nasanva Uoxb. do. 
Uuriiii^ Dolichos Mi/ioncs^ do. 

Uarulu, Jiieinus, do. 

Wheat, do. . - , 

Danya, a seed like anise 
JVomumy a ^ecd like cummin, do. 
Salt, do. - - - - 

Tobacco, ^er Maund 
Jagory of sugar-canc, do. 

Boded Eeftl-nut.cii Areca, do. 





.1 

F*encc and 

^ g 



■jn 

decimal 

part.^ 

8 

per bushel! 

{) 

10,523 

8 

do. 

- 

0 

10,523 

] 1 

do. 

- 

1 

2,4.b'933 

12 

do. 

•- 

1 

:3,785 

'>() 

do. 

- 

2 

2,30825 

U) 

do. 

- 

1 

.9,0 lb 5 

3 '5 

do. 

- 

3 

JO, 039 

4 

do. 

- 

0 

5,2().IJ2, 

30 

do. 

- 

3 

2.5(r3b'3 

'4 

do. 

- 

1 


I •> 

do, 


0 

0,577 

' -18 

do. 

- 

1 

11,()'7722 

40 

do. 

- 

4 

4. b 1425 

]{) 

do. 

- 

1 

9,0ib5 

! 3B 

do. 

- 

3 

b,093 

28 

do. 

’ 1 

3 

0,.93bbb 

7 

per Cwt. 

20 

1,944 

4 

do. 


11 

4,7 

25 

do. 

- 

57 

2,05 
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Dry-fiehl 

measure. 


Relit. 


Oxen fit for the plough sell for from SO to 40 Famms, or from 
Ifjs. Bjr/. to 1/. 4s. lijd 

A sheep or goat fit for killing costs three Fanams, or Is. XO^d. 

Here the dry-field forms by far the greatest part of the arable 
land. Its extent is estimated b}' the quantity of Ragif seed that it 
requires. On measuring a field, said to require six Colagas o( seed, 
I found it to contain 168,249 square feet ; the ColagOy therefore, is 
nearly equal to parts of an acre. 

In every district, the dry-field of each village, according to its 


soil, is divided into three qualities. In some villages, of course. 


the best lands arc of no more value than the worst in others ; which 


occasions a great diflcrcncc in the assessment, or renK The valu- 
ation of the best lands in some villages is ten Fanams a Colaga, wliilc 
in others it is only three. The rent at this place, for the best dry- 
field, is six Fanams the Colaga ; for the second Fanams ; and for 
the third 3 Fanams ; or 5s. 9%d.y As. A\d. and 2*. \\d. an acie. 

Farmers It is the land near the villages only that can be let at this rate. 

forced to cul- q'jjg fanners are not at all willing to cultivate any of tlie distant 

tivate by the •’ 

Wudm^. fields ; and after they have culti\ ated as much of the fields near the 
villages as they are able to do at a proper season, and in a proper 
manner, it is the peculiar duty of a low village officer, named here 
the fFiida'ty, assisted by the watchman (Toty), to compel them to 
cultivate a certain portion of these remote ficUls ; which receive no 
manure and little labour, and pay only a trifling rent, or a share of 


Crops taken 
from land of 
the best 
quality. 


the produce in kind. 

When tlie rainy season commences early enough, the first quality 
of dry-field is reserved for Ragy, and its accompaniments. If the 
rains are too late, this land is sown Avith i’Atfwry/ ; and should the 
season for that grain pass, it may be sown with Iluruli. The seeds 
that are sown along Avith Ragy are Araray, Tovary, Pundrica ( Hibis- 
cus cannabinus), and Harulu. This last is seldom used ; but in every 
field a portion of each of the others is commonly sown. 

After the first rain in spring, the field gets a double ploughing ; 


&c 
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tliat is, once lengthwise, and once across. Eight days afterwards, CHAPTER 
this is repeated, and then the manure is given. In eight days more 
it gets two other double ploughings. After a rain in the month 
following the summer solstice, tlie seed is sown with the drill, or 
Curigay, and rows of the accompanying grains are put in by means 
of the pointed bamboo (Suiliky). The field is then harrowed with a 
buncli of thorns. On the 15th day afterwards, it is broken with the 
hoe drawn by o.\en, and called her t G mil ivay ; and six days after 
that, the hoe is used in a direction crossing the former at right 
angles. On the 35th and 40th days, the same is repeated, and the 
weeds are then removed with a spade. The Jiagy, four months after 
sowing, is ripe. It is cut with the straw, and trodden out by oxen. 

Its straw is reckoned better fodder than that of rice, and the grain 
in a storehouse will keep ten years; whereas after a third part of 
that time rice in the husk is quite spoiled. Along with a Colaga of 
may be sown 1— Colaga Avaray^ ox -Colaga odovary. 

The Pundrica is sown in very small quantities. Its bark makes a 
bad rope for the use of the farm, and its acid leaves are used in the 
family as a green ; but in tlie account of the produce it may l>e 
altogether overlooked. The seed for an acre is bushels of 

lldgy, with -.-‘oVo parts of a bushel xA Ax-aray, or-^^Vo parts of a 
bushel od'orttry. The produce of a Co/rtga land is VA) Cola gas of 
llagy, worth 8 Fanams, and 5 Colugas of Avaray worth Fuuams ; 
in all, Fanams ; which is probably greatly under-rated by the 

farmers who gave me the account, as it is not double the amount 
of the rent. 

When tiie rains begin later than usual, this lir.d (juality of hwul, Sir.ncv. 
called ylnul llumi, is sown witli Shamay, and produces about the 
same (juantity of that grain as it docs odlagy ; but this j)ro(lut c is 
only worth four Fanarns, which is only two tltirds of the rent, and 
tlie field next year requires an e.xtraordinary quantity of manure. 

When llie rains fail altogether, or nearly so, IfaruH or Horse- gram 
is toM'n, to prevent or mitigate the liorrors of famine. 
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accompaniments arc frequently sown. The j)rDcInce is only one 

JiMR- 10 . lialfofwhat it is on the lir.$t quality of soil, which would amount 

hrCtMJil qua- * , 

lily <>l stjij. tv) no more than the seed and rent. The farmers here evidently 
"i.'O 0' • conceal at least one half of the produce ; forty seeds of Hifgj/ being 
allowed, in the neighbouring districts, as the common prod nee of a 
good soil. In place ot’ Avaratf or 'Jovary, on this kind of land, Navo- 
nay, or common millet (Pankum italkum), is sometimes sown in the 
thills oi' ltd gy fields. 

d’kma^i. On the second quality of soil, however, the most common crop is 

Shatnay. After the first rain of spring, the field gets five double 
ploughings, with an interval of six days between each. Shaniay is 
not allowed manure, is sown broad-cast during the two months wliich 
follow the summer solstice, is then ploughed in, and the field is 
harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. The seed reejuired for a 
Wocula land is half a Colaga, or YoVo parts of a bushel ibr an acre. 
On this soil it produces only 20 seeds, or two Fa/iavix worth of grain. 
The rent is four Fanams and a half; from which an estimate may he 
formed of the veracity of my informers. 

On this soil Hessani, Udu, Ellu, and Haruhi, are also sown, but in 
no considerable quantities. 

Jforse-gratn, seasons i.-i sown on tins second quality of land; but 

third quality in neither the first nor second qualities of soil does it tlirive so well 

ofland, , . . , , 

as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the usual 

crop. In the two months preceding the autumnal equinox, the field 

gets two double ploughings. The seed is tlien sown broad-cast, and 

is covered by the plough. The seed required for a Colaga land is 

half a Colaga, or xVVo bushel an acre. 'J'lie produce is ten seeds, or 

five Colagas, worth ]^Fandm. This is evidently as much under-rated 

as the others, the rent being three Fanams. 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of Huts' FMu and Harka 
are also sown. 

The dry-field is frequently let to those who cultivate gardens 
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watered by the Yatam. A garden consisting of five fVocuIas, or a CHAPTER 
little more than tlirce acres, can be watered by one Yatam, on the XX. 

balance of which one man walks. This man and two others arc 
adeijuatc to cultivate the v^'holc. It lets for only one or two Fanamx Tarkari 
a JVocula more, than if it were cultivated for llagjf. These gardens kitch’-n- 
are partly cultivated by Tigular, that is, persons whose ancestors 8“*'^®"*' 
M'ere originally of Dravada Desam, and who live entirely by the 
profession of gardening ; and partly by the farmers who cultivate 
the fields. The articles raised in these gardens for sale are, wheat, 

Maize, Ragif, '/hx'an/, Mente.a, or fenugreek, Nayla, Siimcai, or 
ArcicMs hypngen, onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, poppie.s, Cos- 
sunibu or Carthamus tbictorias, capsicum, and the carminative seeds 
Danya and IVornum, together with greens, cucurbitaccous fruits, 
and other kitchen stufl's for the use of the cultivators’ families. 

The articles produced in these gardens, that are exported, are 
wheat, Danya, fl’oinu?n, poppies, Cossumba, tobacco, garlic, and 
turmeric. 

Although most of these gardens are dry-field, and arc watered 
by tlic Yalam from well.', yet some arc on rice-land, and receive 
their supply of water from a reservoir. The giound is in constant 
crop, ami often |)roduces at the same time four or five articles. 

d’ohacco is cultivated not oidy in gardens, hut also in rice-land Tobuen. 
and dry-field. In the first and last cases, the cultivator pays the 
usual rent. When it is cultivated on rice-land, the state gets one 
half of the produce. When raised on dry-field, the Av.ater 'must 
be brought in pots from the nearest well. In the manth preceding 
the summer solstice, the field is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times. 

In the montli following, furroAVS at the distance of tAvo cubits are 
draAvn throughout the field, and are filUal Avith Avatcr. In these, 
young tobacco-plants from the see<l-be<l are placed, at nine inches 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants 
are then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered 
once a day. The leaves having been removed, the plants for three 

To I. III. ^ ft L 
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CHAPTER times get water once in four days; and even again on the SOth 
day, should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 
June |6. end of the month the whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 
to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that 
afterward# shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 
After having been cut by the ground, the stems are allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days and 
nine nights. On the 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
grountl ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and the roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is covered with straw, 
and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening' 
the heap is taken down ; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all night to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be in all 
performed three times ; the tobacco is then lit for sale. The larger 
leaves of this tobacco seem to me to be well cured for the European 
market, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible : of the flavour I am no judge. A IVocula land in 
a Tarkari garden produces twenty Maunds of cured tobacco, worth, 
according to the merchants, 140 Fanams. According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. worth 67. 15 j. %\d. The cultivators, 
however, only value their tobacco at five Fanams a Mound. The 
tobacco is cut in the ist and 2d months after the autumnal 
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equinox. For three successive years, three crops of tobacco may CHAPTER 
be taken from the same field : but before a fourth crop, some 
other article must intervene for at least one year ; and after this June i6. 
plant, even in gardens, no second crop is admitted. 

The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by Common^ 
poppies, Cossiimba, and radishes. The manner of conducting this cultivating 
will suffice to give an idea of the progress made in gardening, which 
much exceeds that in managing arable lands. In the month pre- 
ceding midsummer, the plot intended for garlic is dug with a hoc. 

It is .then dunged, and ten days afterwards is again hoed. It is 
then divided into small squares, whiclt, in order to confine the water, 
are separated by low banks; and between every two rows of squares, 
channels for conveying the water from the Ta)tk, or well, arc con- 
structed. In each of these squares, lines are then drawn at four inches 
distance from each other; and inthese, at similar distances, areplaced 
single cloves of garlic, which are covered by smoothing the area 
of the square Avith the hand. 'I’he sipiares are then filled with water; 
and once a day, for eight times, this is repeateil. On the lentil day 
a little dung is given ; and, when it docs not rain, some soils re<|uirc 
water every third day, while others only reijuire it once every 
fourth day. Care must lie taken to remove the weeds, as they 
spring. In the month following the autumnal equinox, the roots 
are full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a month’s rest the plot is again hoed and manured. On 
the tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and then the little squares 
and channels for watering the plot arc formed. The poppy seed, 
having been mixed with an equal quantity of dust, is then sown in 
the squares, and covered by drawing the hand over the mould, which 
gets a little manure and water. At every two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squares, a seed of the Cos- 
suniba is then placed, and the interstices are sown with radishes. 

For the first eight days, the squares are allowed, morning and 
< vening, a little water. Afterwards, for twenty days, they are 
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Poppy- seeti 


Opium. 




Coisumba. 


irrigated once in tu’enty-four hours, and then every fonith day. 
At the end of the first month, the weeds are removed with, the 
end of a sharp stick, and a little manure is given. Any ■weeds that 
afternards appear must be plucked as the}' spring. 

At the end of the second month the radishes arc polled. 

Some few j)oor Tigular make opium ; but in general the poppy is 
allowed to ripen its seed, without receiving injury in its fruit; for 
the operation of extracting opium diminishes the ((uantity ofsce<I ; 
and here this is much esteemed, and enters largely into the sweet- 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. 

In the beginning of the third month the po|)pies are fit for pro- 
ducing opium. The fruit is scratched with a tliorn ; and tlic juice 
tliat exsudes, after it lias thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
olf w ith a shell, and seems to be very gootl opium. According to 
the cultivators, this sells at fifteen Faiunns a Scer, which is about 
fifteen shillings a pound. IIow' such an enormous price can l»e re- 
quired for it, I cannot conceive, except on the supposition of the 
late government having prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of 
fliis intoxicating suhstaneo. 

Where the .sec<l has been allowed to ripen, the husks, or capsular, 
arc beaten with Jagi.rj/ and water, so as to form an intoxicating 
liquor, which in the Alarutlah and Karudia, languages is called 
Vest, and which is much used for inebriation both by Mussulmans 
and Hindus. 

In five months the Cossumhu pushes out its flowers, w hich are 
collected at tlirec *dilferent times, between each of wliiclt is an 
interval of eight days. The petals, //o^evz/i, are not pulled until they 
are in a state of decay ; so that their removal docs not prevent the 
seed from coming to maturity. It is either eaten parclied ; or 
beaten with a little water into an emulsion, which is mixed with 
boiled rice and Jagory, and forms a dish called Paramana, that 
is a favourite delicacy with the natives. 'Y\\t Jlosculi, after having 
been pulled, are dried in the sun two or three days, and are then 
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old to the dyers at half a Famm for the Seer, or at about sixpence 
a pound. 

The extent of the \v ateic<l lands is e-jtiuiated by the quantity of 
riec which they require for seed. I measured a held, said to require 
three Colagas, and found it to contain 33146 square feet. At this rate, 
therefore, the ('(Oidaca of land is acres, and the acre requires 

nearly 1 .V bushel of seed. 

On this ground, rice forms by far the most common crop, and in 
favourable seasons two crops of tiiis grain are procured front the 
same held. That which grows in the rainy season is called Hainu ; 
that which grows in the hot weather is called Caru. When the 
quantity of water for cither crop is not snlhcic.... to niigatc rice, 
a crop of some other grain is sown in its stead. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 


Kind-s, 

(J'.iiility. 

Months required 
for this crop. 

Crop jji which it is cul- 
tivated. 

Gydda Byra 

Thick grain - 

«■ 

Hainu and Cam. 

Doda Byra 

Large grain 

7 

Jlaitm 

Doda Caimbulty - 

ditto. 

6 

iblto 

Sana ditto 

Small grai j 

6 

ditto 

Indigay - - 

Large grain 

5 

Hainu and Caru 

Potapalti 

ditto. 

4 

I ditto ditto 

Cari Neltu 

ditto. 

4 

1 tlitlo ditto 


The length of time required for each kind of rice includes the 
time that is occupied in the wdiole process of cultivation. 

The Hainu crop, which grows in the rainy season, is cornmonly 
Gydda, or Doda Byra ; and the former also most usually composes the 
crop of the dry season, except where the Doda Byra has prccetlcd 
it; in which case, some of the kinds that are more quick of growth 
must be used. I he grains that require six or seven mouths take 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

June 16 . 

Watered 

lands. 
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CHAPTER two more ploughings thau those that come to maturity in less 
time, which is the only difference in the process of cultivation. The 
Jun« i6. only cultivation in use here is the Mola, or sprouted seed. 
ffoMtacrop. order to cultivate Gydda Byra in the rainy season, the field 

is watered in the month preceding midsummer; and then, having 
been drained, it is ploughed first lengthwise, and then across. 
Next day the double ploughing is repeated, and the field is 
inundated. On the fifth day the field is again drained, the double 
ploughing is repeated, and then the water is again admitted. 
These steps are repeated on the 8th, llth, and 14th days. At the 
Sd or 4th double ploughing the field is manured with dung ; and 
immediately after the last it is smoothed \idth a plank drawn by 
oxen (Maram), sown broad-cast with thq prepared seed, and then 
covered two inches deep with water. On the third day after 
sowing, the field is drained, and sprinkled with dry dung, which 
has been rubbed to dust. On the fifth day an inch of M^ater is 
admitted, and ever afterwards the field is inundated ; the depth of 
■water being increased as the rice grows, and care being taken that 
the young plants should be never entirely covered. On the J2()th 
day the field is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen; and on 
the 30tb, 4()th, and 90th ibiys, the weeds are removed by the hand. 


At this last weeding, all superfluous stalks are destroyed by 
pinching them between the toes. When ripe, this crop is cut with 
the straw, and put up in heaps. Next tlay it is trodden out by 
oxen. The straw is sometimes spoiled by the rain, and thrown 
into the dung-hill ; but at other times it is preserved for fodder. 

Guru crop. The cultivation for the crop raised in the dry season is quite 
similar to that before described ; but the ploughing season is 
different. The straw of this crop is always well preserved, which 
renders it valuable; but the quantity of grain is smaller. 

Produce. Dn good soils, the crop raised in the wet season produces forty 

fold of Gydda Byra, or almost forty-five bushels an acre, worth 
1/. 19^. A\d. In the crop cultivated in dry weather, on good soils 
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the produce is thirty seeds, or rather more than SSy bushels an acre. CHAWER 
The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and is of equal value. 

If a man beat out his own grain, ^Candaca of rough rice gives 
half a Candaca of clean grain ; but if he hire labourers, they return removing the 
him only four tenths of a Candaca of clean rice; so that a ■fifth of 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks ; and this may be 
considered as the expense of this operation that is usual in every 
part of India. The operation is commonly assisted by boiling, and 
is performed by beating the grain in a mortar with a stick five or 
six feet long, three inches in diameter, and shod with iron. 

The quantity of seed required for bad land is the same with that Seed, 
given to good ; and in neither does the quantity actually sown 
measure a Seer more or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains commence rather late, the 
crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the 
kinds that grow quickly ; otherwise, those which are slow of growth 
are always preferred. 

When soon after the commencement of the rainy season there is Grains sub- 
net in the Tank a quantity of water sufficient for a crop of rice, in place of the 
its stead the following grains are cultivated: Ellu, Hessaru, Udu, crop* 
and Jola, 

Of these, Ellu, is most used. In the second month after the ver- Stsamum. 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed twice. On the sixth day it is 
again ploughed twice ; then with the first rain in this, or the follow- 
ing month, the seed is sotvn broad-cast, and covered with tire 
plough. In three months the crop ripens without farther trouble. 

It is supposed to injure the following crop of rice. A Wocula of 
land requires \ Colaga of seed, and produces two Colagas, or 16 seeds. 

For an acre, therefore, the seed will be parts of a bushel, and 
the produce about 21- bushels, worth 7s. Q-^d. 

The other grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. 

The seed required for a fVocula land is ‘i- Colaga of Hessaru, which Pkaseolus 
produces three Colagas, or twelve seeds. The acre, tlierefore, 
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Jiin*' l6. 
Pltaseo!us 
fninimOQ 
Uoxb. 

llolcussor* 

gkum» 


Giains siib< 
stituted in 
place uf the 
Cam crop. 

Phaseolus 

Mungo, 


Cicer a riel i- 
num. 


Ilokus sor^ 
ghum. 

Division of 
rrop. 


requires parts of a bushel for seed, and produces SyoW bushels 
worth 7s. ^\cL This, next to Ellu, is the most usual crop. 

Udti is tlie next most common crop, and its seed is sown of the 
same thickness; its produce is one third less. An acre, therefore, 
produces bushels, w'orth 3if. 1 

The quantity of ./o/a raised is very small. The seed and produce, 
owing to the imperfect manner of cultivation, are not greater tlian 
those of Udu. 

When the water in the Tank is not sufficient to r.-tise a crop of 
rice in the dry season, the following grains are raised in its stead, 
Hessaru, Callay, and Join. 

Hessaru is the most common. In the month preceding the autum- 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed tM'ice in one day; which on the 
third day is repeated. On the Gth or 7th day it is ploughed once, 
the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered l)y the plough. In three 
months it ripens. The .seed for a JVocula land is the .same as in the 
rainy season; but it produces twelve fold, or SygVo bu.shcls an 
acre, M'orth about six shillings. 

Much less Callay is sown, as it requires the very richest soils. 
The field, in the month preceding tlic shortest day, gets four double 
ploughings, with an interval between each of two days. A few d ays 
afterwards the seed is dropped into the furrows, after a plougli, at 
nine inches distance, and is covered by another set of furrows drawn 
by a second plough. In three mouths it ripens. A /f'oeu la hud 
requires y Colaga of seed, and produces one Colaga. The seed for 
an acre is therefore .j-W parts of a bushel, and the produce 
bushel, worth 4^. 3|</. 

The quantity ofjola sown is very small, and not more pHnluctive 
tj^n in the rainy season. 

’The rent on watered land is paid by a division of the crop, and the 
following is the manner in which that is conducted with a Rashy, or 
heap of rice, which usually contains the produce of five Colaga lands, 
and may amount to about 7| Cqndacas, or more than 4.00 bushels. 
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The Shanaboga, or village accomptant, gets 
with a bundle of unthrashed corn. 


Col4g«$, CHAPTER 



June 


Toty, a watchman, all that adheres to the Chaps or marks, and 
with some straw. 


Nirgunty, or conductor of water - - - - 

Wudary, a kind of beadle - - - - . 


Gauda, or chief of the village - - - 2 

Ditto for the annual sacrifice which he makes to the village god 1 


Ditto for marking the heaps _ - - - - i 

Washerman, barber, and blacksmith - - - 


The temples in the village _ - - - 1 

To poor Br&hmans, and other religious mendicants - 1 


14i; 

or, on account of the first share, say 15 Colagas, or ten per cent. 

The remainder is divided equally between the public and the cul- 
tivator; but while this is doing, the latter makes a spring at the 
heap, and usually carries off about four or five Colagas. The 
government pays for the Tanks^ or canals, by which the ground is 
watered, as will be hereafter explained. 

In this country a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised. Sugar-caiie. 
There are four kinds ; Restali, Puttaputti, Afara-cabo, and Chittu- 
tvasun. The soil required for each kind is different ; so that they 
continue to be all cultivated, although the quantity of /ogory given 
by the two last is a fourth less than that which the two first kinds 
afford. The Jagory of the Restali sells higher than that of the others, 
and the Puttaputti cane is preferred for eating without preparation. 

The Restafi and Puttaputti, with a fifth kind, called Cari-cabo, and 
nearly related to the Puttaputti, require a rich soil. The Mara- 
cabo and Chittuxeasun will grow any where, and will thrive even on 
a middling soil. 

The Restali and Puttaputti are cultivated as follows : in the 
VoL. III. SM 
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CHAPTER month after the shortest day, the field is twice ploughed. On the 
4th, 8tb, 12th, and l6th days, gets two double ploughings. With 
June i6. a billet of wood the mould is then broken small, and is manured 
with dung. After this the field is ploughed twice, and, in order to 
distribute the water, it is.formed into ridges with channels between 
them. These channels are nine inches wide and ileep, and nine 
inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut into pieces, each 
containing three joints. The channels having been previously 
filled with water, a row of cuttings is laid in each, and sunk into 
the mud of its bottom, so as just to be covered. The cuttings are 
placed horizontally, in a line parallel to the channels, and their 
ends are nine inches from the cuds of those which are nearest. 
Every fifth day the channels are filled with water. On the 10th day 
the weeds arc removed with a spade. On the 20th day the field is hoed, 
and the earth from the ridges is thrown dv)wn upon the plants 
between the rows, so that channels arc formed where at first the 
ridges were. The leaves of the young canes are at this time about 
nine inches high, and they require no water until the 30th day; 
when channels are formed so as to wind in a serpentine manner, 
with two rows of canes between each bend, as is explained by the 
sketch in Plate XXXIII. Figure 85. When tliero is no rain, these 
channels must be filled with water, once in eight days, until the 
cane be ripe. When the stems begin to appear, they are brought 
together in clusters of from three to five, and bound rotmd with 
leaves, so as entirely to exclude the light; and this must be care- 
fully done, as the stems rise from the ground ; otherwise the rind 
will be thick, and the quantity of juice very small. The crop season 
begins in the second month after the shortest day of the second 
year, and in the course of thirty days all the canes must be cut. 
The space occupied by this crop, therefore, is fourteen months. 
A JVocula land produces eight Maunds of Jagory, and plants a thou- 
sand cuttings. The acre will therefore plant 3942 cuttings, and 
produce about 6 cwt. 3qrs. 7lb. worth 3/. 17^. 4d. 
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The MarO’Caho and Chiituzoasun, which is also called Hullu-cabo, 
are cultivated exactly in the same manner; only they do not 
require to he tied in clusters, and they ripen a month earlier, A 
tVocuia of land produces only five Mounds of Jagory ; so the acre 
produces 4 cwt. Iqr. 4lb. worth 2/. 8^. 7ir/. 

Between every two crops of sut^ar a crop of rice must intervene; 
but tl)is is reckoned better than usual where no cane is cultivated. 

The rent of sugar-cane is also paid by a division of the crop, 
which is conducted as follows with a field that may produce about 
360 Mounds, and about which eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 


j 

Daily expense. 

Seers. 

Fanams. j 

Rent of the iron boiler belonging to the government - 


1 

Mill rent - - _ - 

>2 

I 

Nirgunty, or conductor of water - - - 

H 

0 

.Shanaboga, or village accomptant 

H 

0 

Iron-smith, as a workman 

li 

0 

Ditto as priest, or of 

Oi 

0 

Oil, butter, and quick-lime - - - . 

0 

0 

. - 


24 


The mill commonly goes 60 days, and produces daily 6 Mounds. 


\ 

Daily expense at 60 days, cash at 2-f. 

Jagory at S J- lSeers'=.Maunds 12^ at 4 Fanams 

Total produce, 360 Mounds at 4 Fanams 

Balance 

Annual expense for each mill. 

Custom-house 

Carpenter and iron-smith, - » . . 

Sacrifice of two lambs, - • - 

This deducted from the former balance, 
leaves a balance of - Fanams, 


Fanamt. 

150 

51 

201 

1440 

1239 


6 

5 

14 

1239 

1225 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

June ]6. 
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June l6. 
Plantations 
of Areca 
palms. 


Produce, ac- 
cording to 
the officers of 
government. 


Produce, ac- 
cording to the 
cuUivatorft. 


which is divided equally between the fanner and the state, as 
proprietor of the soil. 

In this part of Karnata there are a good many Bttel-nut^ or Areca 
plantations. To carry off the water, the ground is divided by 
channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of plan> 
tain trees ( Musa), and at each side a row of young Aj'ecas. When 
these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remain ; and 
sometimes they are removed, arid then the beds are cultivated with 
the plants called Tarkari, especially with turmeric. The man who 
makes the garden is at the sole expense of inclosiug, digging, and 
planting. Sometimes he also makes the Tank or reservoir; but in 
this case, should the rent be paid by a divi.sion of the crop, he gets 
a fourth part of the government’s share ; or should the rent be 
paid in kind, he gets a proportional deduction. 

The chief officer of the district (Tahsildar), and the farmers, 
differ exceedingly in their account of the produce. The former 
says, that a Candaca land should plant 2000 Arecas, which should 
produce 60 Mounds of boiled nut. One Bulla contains 120 nuts in 
the husk. The Candaca, therefore, contains 9^00 nuts; which, 
when peeled, measure 8 Colagas of raw nut ; and these, when boiled, 
weigh 2^ Mounds. The 50 Mounds will therefore require 192.000 
nuts; so that every tree will give 9^ nuts. At this rate, an acre 
will. plant 394 t trees, an<l produce 37843^^ nuts. These, as they 
come from the tree, will measure 22y^^5V bushels ; when peeled, 
will measure 8 ,*oVo bushels ; and when boiled, will weigh 299lb., 
worth 7/. Ms. 9^d. I have entered into this detail, that the reader 
may be able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the 
produce of the Areca, 

The proprietors of the garden allege, that a Candaca land will 
plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. The produce they 
state at 12i Candacas, or 120,000 nuts ; which, for each tree, is at 
the rate of 120 ; but they probably reckon only a certain proportion 
of the whole trees, excluding the others, as not productive, while 
the Tahsildar includes every one. 
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All these plantations formerly paid one half of the produce as CHAFER 
rent ; but Tippoo agreed with some of the proprietors for a rent in 
money, which was to be fixed by a kind of jury, as before described. 

A Candaca of land, in this manner, pays from 100 to 120 Fanams, or 
at the rate of from 15«. 6rf. to 18s, 7d. an acre. By this, according 
to the TahsUdar's statement, the government is a great loser ; as 
it got at least one half of the produce, or 25 Maunds a Candaca 
land, worth 575 Fanams. The cultivators acknowlcge themselves 
well pleased with the change. They say, that when they have a 
fixed rent they are industrious, knowing that the rent must be paid, 
and that whatever more they can get will be their own ; but with 
the division of crops, however slothful they may be, they are sure 
of something. 

The ground cultivated for is rice-land, and pays four BeUUlcaf, 

Fanams a Colaga, or Qs. \0d. an acre; which is much about the 
actual receipt of the government when the land is cultivated with 
rice. 

In these districts, the property of all the soil is vested in the Tenures, 
state, except iivthe Polyams, and a few small free estates (Enams), frcTMtatw. 
which have been granted to Vaidika Brdhinans, to the temples, to 
pious Mussulmans, to the petty officers of police and revenue, and 
to a set of men called Curap-cuttu Codigy, who have acquired this 
property by constructing reservoirs, and keeping them in repair. 

The Enams of the petty officers, such as Gaudas, Shauabogas, Nir- 
gunties, and the like, are saleable ; but the office, which is hereditary, 
is always transferred with the land. 

When a rich man utulertakes at his own expense to construct a Lands 
reservoir for the irrigation of land, he is allowed to hold in free 
estate (Eiiam), and by hereditary right, one fourth part of the ‘•rect 7VrnAj, 

, ° * or other pub- 

lands so watered ; but he is bound o keep the reservoir in repair, lie works. 

Such a proprietor is called Caray-cuttu Codigy. The Tanks to which 

there is a person of this kind are notoriously kept in better repair. 
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than those which the government supports, either when they have 
been constructed originally at the public expense, or when the 
Emm of the founder, from a failure of heirs, has reverted to the 
sovereign. The reason assigned for this by the natives is perfectly 
satisfactory. They say, that they can compel the liolder of the free 
estate to perform his duty ; but the state has no master. It would 
seem adviseable, therefore, to encourage llu; rich natives to under- 
take this business; and, where the Emm has reverted to the 
government, it would be better to sell the estate to some other 
family, than to retain it and repair the Tank; and, if the practice 
of raising the rent by a division of crops be still continued, it would 
be yet more advantageous for the public to grant the Curay-cuttu 
Cvdigy one fourth of the government’s share of the croj), which 
ought to be the same as his half of the produce of a fourth part of 
the land. This would not only prevent the free estates from grow- 
ing in size, a thing th.at very usually happens, but it would be a 
check upon the revenue officers who superintend the division. A 
few free estates ( Enams ) have been granted to those who have 
built forts, and undertaken to keep them in repair. 

Five plouglis are here reckoned a great stock. Each plough can 
cultivate five Colagas acre) of rice land, and five Colagas (Si- 
acres) of dry-iicld. 'I'his is all that tlie farmens will voluntarily 
undertake to do; but, when lliey have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (fp'udary) is .sent, and compels the lazy fellows 
to cultivate five Colagas more of dry-field. This is done in a very 
slovenly manner, as might be expected; and tlie custom, although 
established by long practice, .seems to me very prejudicial. 

Most of the labour is perfermed by the farmers and their own 
families. A few rich men hire yearly servants ; and at seed-time 
and harvest additional daily labourers must be procured. There 
are no slaves. A ploughman gets annually 3-^ Candacas of Ragy 
(20 bushels), wortli Famms;\v\t\\ a hut, and \6 Fanams 'xn money. 
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His wages, besi<les a hut, are therefore 1/. 7s. 5-^. The additional CHAPTER 
expense attending a plough is 3^ Fanams for implements, and 2 
seeds for the hire of day-labourers, or one Candaca of grain, worth 
eight Fanams, for what the plough will cultivate ; in all 55^ 

Fanams. Add 30 Fanams for the rent of the dry field, and we have 
851- Fanams of expense, besides the interest of the value of the two 
oxen, which, however, is a mere trifle. In an ordinary year, the 
produce, after deducting the seed and the government’s share of 
rice, with the stoppages for village officers, according to the 
faimcrs will be : t'anams. 

Ragy 55 Colagas, worth - - - 22 

Avar ay ly Colagas - - - - 10|' 

Rice, Hainu crop, 85 Colagas - - - 35 

Caru crop, 51 \ Colagas - , - - 23 


Fanams gof 

This amounts to just about the expense ; but I have mentioned 
that the produce of the dry grains is iu this account under-rated by 
at least one half ; and I have not brought into the account the 
half produce of the five Colagas which the farmers arc compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or no additional expense. 

The farmers iu general consent to advance money to their Condition of 
servants for marriages, and other ceremonies. This money is 
repaid by instalments out of the wages that are given in casji ; for 
tl’.c people here are not anxious to keep their servants in bondage, 
by a debt hanging over them. A day-labourer, whether man or 
woman, gets daily -j- Colaga ,of rough rice, or -jVoV p^itts of a bushel. 

Of this, it must be oliscrvcd, one lialf is composed of husk. 

Leaves arc not iu use here as a manure. The cattle are never Alanurc 
littered ; but the straw which thcy’tlo not eat, the rice straw that 
rots, with that of Hessaru, FjUu, and the like, are all collected 
together in one pit with the dung, ashes, and other soil ofthehouse. 

A great defect in this manner of procuring manure is, the not 
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xising the Hessaru straw and leaves for litter. Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds, 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breeding cattle, but 
every fanner keeps some cows and female buffaloes, the profit of 
which is clear gain. Many Brahmans^ and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con- 
siderable number are exported from hence. The breed is bad, 
and fit only for the plough. The dealers ingrain { Lumbadies) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but they are no better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
carriage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 
The farmers keep a good many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in the woods, and at night sleep on the arable lands 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine are common. 
The lower casts in every part of Karnata eat pork ; tlic swine, 
therefore, are not here employed as scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of Alumbady that arc 
surrounded by woods ; but the stock has been exceedingly reduced 
by an epidemic distemper, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in- 
vaded the country, and hy the depredations which in the last war 
the troops of the Nizam, and the Lumbadies, committed. 

The only account of the seasons that I could procure here Avas as 
follows. Vor one month before, and tw'o after, the vernal e()niriOX, 
the weather is clear and hot. In the. two months of midsummer, 
the Aveather is cloudy, and cold, AV'ith thunder, lightning, rain, and 
strong Avinds from the Avest. This is the season that noAv prcA'ails, 
and to the feelings of a European it is exceedingly agreeable. The 
air resembles that of a cloudy day in an English summer. In the 
lAV'o months before the autumnal equinox, the rains are very heavy, 
and come from the Avest, and the air is not so cold as in the two 
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precedin months. .In the two months after the autumnal equinox, 
there -are moderate rains, which probably come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. 
These rains are, however, part of the monsoon which comes from 
Madras. In the three remaining months, the weather is cool, with 
fogs and dews in the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The strata^ the whole way between Seringapatamz-nA Killamangala, 
lie north and south, and are all vertical. Many of them are grey 
granite. In the eastern p.'irt of Karnata I have observed no pot- 
stone. The nodules of lime-stone are very common, as is also iron- 
ore in the form of black sand. 

18thy//«e. — I went two cosses to fVaragan-hully. The country 
consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed 
are considerable portions of arable land. Of this, according to the 
TahsilJar, the soil of the first or best quality forms a fifth part ; 
of the second quality, two fifths; of the third and foi - ch qualities, 
each one fifth. 

The soil of the best quality is sown entirely with Ragy, and its 
accompaniments ; and should produce forty seeds, which is double 
the quantity admitted by the cultivators of Kdlamangalam ; but 
there is no observable dill’erence in the soil, climate, or cultivation; 
and there can be no doubt, that the crops in the two places are 
nearly equally productive. 

On the sccoiul quality of land are sown Ragy (Cynosurus coro- 
canus), Shatnay ( Raukum miitarc E. M.), Harku ( Paspalum J'ru- 
mentoccum Koxh. ) , Navonay ( Runkum italkum), Ella (Sesamum)^ 
Udu ( Rhuseolus minimou Roxb.^, and Ilcmiru (Rhaseolus Mu)tgo). 
Rogy on this laml produces twenty seeds. When the rains fail, it is 
so -A n with lluruU, and lints' FJlu. Naconay produces ten seeds, 
and the seed is sown as thick as that of Shanmy produces 

the same (juantity as Ragy, that is, one Cundaca from a Colaga 
land, and requires only three quarters of a Colaga for seed. 

\0L. III. 3 N 
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On the third quality of dry-field are sown Huts' Ellu (Verhesina 
sativa Roxb,), Huruli (Dolichos biftorus), Udu (Phaseolus minimoo 
Roxb.), and Hes.saru (Phaseolus miingo). A Colaga land sows a 
quarter Colaga, and produces twenty seeds. Huruli gives the same 
increase, and is sown four times as thick. 

On the fourth quality of land nothing is sown cxce\it Huts' Ellu, 
and it produces only five seeds. 

This account, I believe, may be relied on, and applied to correct 
the information given at relative to dry grains, the 

produce of which the farmers at that place were most interested to 
conceal. 

ICaragan-hulli/ is a small village in the Ratna-giri district, which 
has been placed under the management of the 7a/mldtir of Ruya- 
cotay, one of those native officers who have been brought up under 
Colonel Read, and who are much superior to those with whom one 
usually meets in India. 

He says, that at Rdya-cotay, where all the lands have been 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required for the diflerent 
grounds was ascertained by Colonel Read, assisted by the most 
intelligent natives. 

One Colaga ofRagy was found to sow forty Gunfas, each of which 
was 3.5 feet 2 inches square. Although this is a trifle more than an 
acre, the chain with which I measured may have stretched a little, 
so as to make the difFcrcncc ; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. The Fuddy of Rnya-cotay contains 52 tVo cubical 
inches. The acre therefore sows rather less than tV of a bushel. 

Ten sejuare Guntas, or one rood, sow a Colaga of rice; so that an 
acre .sows -j-V of a bushel. This differs greatly from my measure- 
ment ; yet there is no apparent reason, why the seed should be 
sown of a tlifferent thickness at Raya-cotay, and Kellamangala. Un- 
less the J'alisildar bus mistaken, it is evident that Colonel Read’s 
measurement is the one on which by far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. 
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In every part of the country under his management Colonel Read CHAPTER 
Succeeded, without much trouble, in introducing a uniform standard 
for weights and measures. 

^ ^ umioimity 

Ratm-giri and Ruya-cotaij formerly belonged to Jaga-dexa Raya of measures 

of Cbem-pattana. From him they were taken by a Marattafi; and 

from him again by the AJyftort Rajas. The iieoplc in this neighbour- 

1111 • 1 1 ► lan^uaiie 

liood speak ai>oul an equal proportion or the dialects ijVI dingana introduced, 
and Karnata, althougli it is situated in the latter country ; but the 
Polygan and all tlieir followers were of Tdinga descent, which has 
occasioned the mixture. 


!})th June. — 1 went three cosscs to Rdya-colay, where my survey June 19. 
ended ; but I shall continue to note down what I observed on my 
return to Madras. is the last jilace \n Karnata Desam, Disam. 

and is commonly reckoned in tha Bdra-mahal, because it was added 
to that province by the peace which Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Tippoo. The twelve places properly constituting iht Bdra-mahdl d.\e. 
all in Dravada Ddam, which is bounded on the west by tlie Ghats, 
and on the east by the sea. These 12 places arc, Krishna-giri, Jacadeo, 
Varina-ghada. Cavila-ghada, Maha-raj'-ghada, Bttjunga-ghada, Catora- 
ghuda, h'ipitturu, I anambady, Gagana-ghada, Sada as/iana-g'iaua, and 
'J'atucullu Ghada, it must l»e observed, signifies a fort, and G’zri a hill. 

On thetallol the Rdyaru ot J nagundi, the Bdra-mahdl,y/\thRuya~cotai/ 
and many otlier districts, became subject to Jugn-dexa, the Polygar 
ot Chena-pattana. On the overthrow of this powerful family, its 
territories were divided between the Nabob o\' Cudnpa, or Curpa, and 
the Rajas of Mysore. The former took the Bara-niahdl, and the 
latter the dominions of the Cham-pat tana family that were situated 
in Karnata. //ydtT annexed the Bdra-mahdl to the dominions of 
Mysore. 


In the war of Lord Cornwallis, Rdya-eotay w\as taken hy Major RAya-cotav. 
Gowdie, and has ever since continued in the possession of the 
IJritish. Being the chief key to Karnata, pains have been taken 
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to strengthen tlie works, whicli consist of a high fortified rock, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built the 
officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by 
rocks, hills, and woods. 

The air of Raya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 
oflicer, Colonel Leighton, informed me, that in April last, which 
was a hot season, aiul which is the wannest month in the year, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher than 82*. 
At the present season, it is usually about 72* at noon, and 64* at 
day -break. 

The people of Raya-cotay, being on the frontier, speak a strange 
mixture of the languages of Karnata^ of the Tamuls, and of the 
Telingas. 

20th June. — I went 17 miles to Krishna-giri The road is good, 
and most of the way leails ihrougli narrow defiles among hills 
covered with brushwood. The descent is very gontle. Towarils 
Krishna-giri I crossed the Dukshana Rina/cani, or Pennar. The 
former is the SaJiskrit, the latter the vulgar name of this river. 
Near Krishna-giri tlie country consists of a plain, in which are 
scattered high rocky hills. 

That on which the fort of Krishna-giri is situated is about 700 
feet in perpendicular height, ami rcmarkahly bare and steep. 
Much of the plain is rice-ground ; hut the soil, although well 
M'atered, is in general poor. A new village has been founded, 
excellent roads have been made, and convenient houses for the 
European gentlemen have been built. The weather at tin's season 
is cool, with strong westerly winds, which bring many clouds to 
mitigate the power of the sun. 

21st June. — I remained at Krishna-giri witli Captain Graham, 
the collector, a gentleman educated in the school of Colonel Read. 
My intention was, to have returned from Krishna-giri to Madras 
by the way of Gingce ; but Captain Graham jjrevcnted me from 
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adopting this plan, by informing me, that tlie country through 
which I must have passed had become so desolate, that I should find 
great difficulty in procuring a subsistence. 

22d June. — I went twelve miles, by an excellent road, to Mala- 
paddy. The country, like that wttvc Krishna-girt, consists of a plain, 
in which arc scattered high detached rocky hills. The soil of the 
plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgrown with brush- 
wood. Malapaddy, although placed in the heart of the Bdra-mahal, 
never belonged to that province, and has long been annexed to 
Arcot. The Nabob has given it in Jagh'tre to the husband of one of 
his sisters. It is a very sorry place. Here the language of the 
Tamuls is almost the only one that is spoken. 

23d June. — I went about fifteen miles to Tripaturu. The plains 
on this day’s route are wider than those I saw yesterday, and are 
also better cultivated. The hills are lengthened out into ridges. 
Tripaturu is a large open village, containing some good houses 
neatly roofed with tiles. This is to be seen no where in Karnata, 
and these roofs have been probably constructed by workmen from 
Madras, where a long intercourse with Europeans has greatly im- 
proved the natives in all the arts. At this place an attempt was 
made by Colonel Read to introduce the manufacture of sugar, 
and the rearing of silk-worms. A Mr. Light, from the West Indies, 
and a native of Bengal, were procured to superintend ; but both 
have failed. 

24th June. — I went fourteen miles to Vanambady, a village 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks well, as it is surrounded by 
trees, of which the Bara-mah&l has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain surrounded by hills. It is placed on the 
banks of the Polar, or milk river, which in the Sanskrit is called 
Cshira Nuddi. It has its rise near Nandy Du'^ga, or the Bull-castle^ 
and in the rainy season frequently commits great devastation. It 
rises higliest when the rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 
At present its channel is apparently quite dry j but, by digging a 
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small canal in the sand of its bed, a stream of water is procured. 
In Vanambady are two temples of some note. At that of Iswttra are 
above twenty inscriptions on stone, some of which are said to be of 
great antiquity, being of the age of Vicrama Ditya. At the temple 
oi' VishnUt under the name of Allaha Perumal, are six inscriptions 
carved on the wall. I had only time to procure copies of three, 
and unfortunately commenced with such as are of little importance. 
One, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government, 
contains the grant of a village to Allaha Perumal, from Narasingha 
Deva Maha Rdya, dated the 2d of Magha of the year Servajittu, 
but no era is annexed. The second, of which also a copy has been 
given to government, is dated ParaboTaot Sal. 1460, Chaitra 1 2th. 
By this, Nata Deva, son of Vira Pritapa Seddsiva Rdyaru, gives a 
village to Allaha Perumal on account of the decease of his father. 
The third, also delivered to government, is dated I5th Kartika of 
the year Pisuavasu, being of the era of Sal. I46’4. By this, Venca- 
iairi Rdj6, and Rama Rdja, grant each a village to the god, on 
account of the decease of their departed parent, Seddsiva Rdya. 
These persons granting the villages, probably, were of the house 
of Anagundi, although this is not ascertained by any thing in the 
inscriptions ; but the date cannot be reconciled with the chronology 
of Ramuppa. 

The country through which I came to day is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and resembles what I .saw yesterday. The air, although 
warmer than at Rdya colay, is still temperate; for clouds and strong 
westerly winds moderate the violence qf the sun. 

ZSiU June.-' \ went thirteen miles to Amboor. The road leads 
through a fine valley watered by the Palar. Near Vammbady, this 
valley seems to be tolerably well cultivated and inhabited. Near 
Amboor, it is overgrown with Palmira trees (liorassus), and seems 
to be mostly waste. This is, no doubt, owing to the devastation 
which Hyder committed in his two inroads into what we call the 
Carnatic ; for near Ambaop the Bira-mahM ends, and the territories 
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of Arcot commence. The road all the way from Krishna- girt is CHAPTER 
excellent, and very level. Amhoor^ having been long a frontier 
place, is a town built under the protection of a hill fort that still Juno 25. 
retains a British garrison. 

I here found a Jesuit Missionary, a native of France. He has a Jesuit Mis- 
small flock, who seem to be in great poverty ; but, by their con* 
tributions, I imagine they are able to support him. He is educating 
one of them to be his successor, as Guru; for so he is called by 
his converts. He favoured me with his company at dinner, and 
was a very lively, pleasant man. To avoid offending the prcju'dices 
of the natives, he abstains from the use of beef. 


26th June . — I went thirteen miles to a small village named June 26. 
Anavun Nelluru. The road is good, and leads through a very '^cUuru 
pretty valley, watered by the Polar. Tliere is a good deal of rice- 
land, most of which seems to be occupied ; but the dry-field forms 
a large part of the arable land, and is much neglected. 

A good deal of indigo has been lately introduced. It grows Indigo, 
on the higher parts of the rice-land, from which, in tlie rainy 
season, a crop of grain will be pt'ocured. 

The whole of the rice land is irrigated by means of canals, which Irrigation, 
are either dug across the dry channels of rivers, below the surface 
of which a small stream is always found ; or conducted from places 
in which subterraneous springs have been discovered. These 
canals are here called Cashay. A canal supplied from a river, in 
which there is a perennial stream above ground, is in the Tamul 
language called Vakial. 

27th June . — I went eleven miles down the Polar to Viranchi-pura, June 27. 
an open town situated on the south side of the river. It formerly 
was a large place, and possessed many public buildings, both 
Hindu and Mussulman ; but all these have suffered much, from the 
towns hiving been repeatedly destroyed in Hyder's wars. A large 
temple of Iswara has escaped, having been surrounded by a very 
large and strong wall of Cut granite, that excluded irregulars ; and 
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Hyder took no delight in the destruction of temples. On the wall* 
of this temple, there are many inscriptions, which are written in 
the Grantham character, and some of them are said to be of great 
antiquity. The Brtihmans promised to send me copies, but this 
they neglected to do. They were very clamorous in complaining 
against the Nabob, although he annually allows the temple £000 
Pagodas, or 800 /. The town seems to be recovering fast, 

£8th June, — I went eight miles, and halted at a little distance 
east from Vellore. There I visited the buildings preparing for the 
families of Hyder and Tippoo. They are built with accommodations 
similar to those used by Mussulmans ; and the architecture is more 
elegant, and the apartments are more commodious, than those in 
the palace of Seringapatam. The building would have been still 
more elegant, had not the custom of those who were to occupy it 
required long dead walls, and narrow staircases, with other things 
that by us are considered as deformities. 

In order to give the reader a correct idea of the countenance of 
the Indian Mussulmans, I have procured the accompanying 
Engravings (Plates XXXV. XXXVI. XXXVII.) of Fatah 
Hyder, the eldest but illegitimate son of Tippoo, said to be remark- 
ably like his father and of Sultan Mohay ud Deen, and Moiz ud 
Deen, the two eldest legitimate sons of that prince. 

29th June. — I went about fourteen miles to JVallaja-peita, or 
Wallaj'-abad, on the northsideof the river, about two miles from 
Tlie valley leading from Vanambady to Vellore, or Velluru, opens here 
into a level country containing both dry-field and rice-ground. 
The weather in the day, although there are strong winds from the 
west,, i^ very hot. There are occasional showers of rain, that 
have brought forward the crop of Bajera (Holcus spicat us J, which 
is that commonly raised on the dry-field. 

30th June.-t-l remained at fVallaja-petta, in order to give my 
people rest. This town was built by the orders of tlie late Nabob, 
Mahummed Ahf IVallajot and called after his own name. The 
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people were removed from Laal-petta and other places, which with 
the Mussulman princes of India is a common practice. Soon after it 
had the misfortime to fall into the hands of Hyder ; but on the 
restoration of peace, the Nabob heaped benefits on his favourite, 
and it has risen to a great size, and is regularly built, rich, and 
populous. Its fortifications are mouldering to decay ; but, as the 
place is now far from an enemy, it is not soon likely to regret the 
loss. Almost the whole of the trade, between the country above 
the Ghats and the sca-coast, centres here ; and a larger assortment 
of goods can, it is said, be procured at Wallaja-petta than in any 
town of the peninsula, Madras itself not e.xcepted. Provisions are 
plenty and cheap. 

1st July. — 1 went a short stage to JVochuru Choultry, having July i, 
passed through a fine country very well irrigated from numerous ofthecouu- 
reservoirs. Owing to the excellent supply of water, some of the **')'• 
rice-ground is even now in crop. 

JVochuru i$ an inn (Choultry) with a pent roof of tiles, and was Choultry. 
built for the accommodation of travellers. This kind of building, 
in tlie native language, is called Chauvadi, from which pcrliaps the 
English term Choultry is derived. The same kind of building, 
which consists of one long l)all open in front, is also used by the 
native olficers, for the place in which they transact business. When 
behind the hall there is a square court, surrounded by buildings for 
the farther accommodation of travellers, the inn is by the natives 
called Chitteram ; by the English this also is called Choultry. 

Every where within 40 or 50 miles of Madras inch useful buildings 
are very common, and have been, erected and endowed by the rich 
native merchants of that flourishing city. 

At IVochuru there is also a very handsome Tank, formed by 
digging a square cavity into the soil. Its sides are lined entirely 
with cut granite in the form of stairs. Such a Tank, when intended 
for the accommodation of travellers, or of the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, in the Tamul language is called Colam ; in ihcKarnataca 
VoL. III. 3 O 
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dialect it is called Cunlay ; and by the TcUngaSy and southern 
Mussulmans, it would be called Gunta. Similar Tanks, that are 
within the walls of a Covil, o*- temple, are called by the Sanskrit 
names CalUany, Sarovara, Tirta, or Puscarany. 

£d July . — I entered the Company’s Jagkirc, and went to Conje- 
veram, which by the natives is universally called Kunji. The country 
has more verdure than it had last year when I visited it. The rains 
usual about this season had not then commenced ; but they have 
this year been unusually favourable. 

AH over the coast of Coromandel, it is common in May, June, and 
July, to have occasional showers, and at some period of that time 
to have even three or four days heavy rain, which somewhat cools 
the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains to take placC. 
The weather now, although hot, is cloudy, with strong winds from 
the Avest. Such weather usually prevails about this time for eight 
or ten days; and oXTanjore is well known to precede the rising of 
the Catery, which is at the highest when the periodical rains jirevail 
in Mysore. These clouds seem to be an extension of those which 
before and during the violence of the monsoon collect over the 
Avestern Ghats. When these have poured down, and have occa- 
sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even in Karnata abate, 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern Ghats, 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the proper 
rainy season of the sea-coast. In the interval, the weather at 
Madras is often excessively hot, and the sea hiceze fieciuently 
fails; or, Avhat occasions more uneasiness, blows fiom the south, 
and is then called the long-shore Avind. 

Z6July. I went to Vira Permal Pillay's Chittcra7n, ov inn built 

by Vira Permal, a Madras Dubashy. At Aladras there arc three 
casts of Avho act as Dubashics, that is, interpreters. The 

persons of the first cast seem to be somewhat analogous to the 
KAydstas of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, which by us is 
commonly written Canatoptly or Canacoply ; and this name by 
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Europeans is also frequently extended to all persons, whether CHAPIER 

Brahmans or Sudras, who follow the same profession. The Canaca- 

pillays are a cast of the Tannds of Dravada, and throughout that 

Dcsam were originally in possession of the hereditary office of 

village acconiptant, in the same manner as the Brahmans possess 

the similar office of Shanaboga above the Ohats, or as the Kayastas 

of Bengal possessed the analogous office of Canongb. The next cast, 

who follow the business of Dubashies, arc the more learned Goalas, 

or Vadavas. Some of these are of Telhiga, and others of 

extraction, and the proper business of the cast is to tend herds of 

black cattle. The Dubashics of this cast, however, have given up 

all communion with those who follow the original profession of 

their tribe; and value themselves very highly, as being related to 

the god Krishna, Who was born of a Goala woman. On this account 

they all assume some of the names of Vishnu, such as Jldma Pillay, 

Narayana Pillay, &c. The third cast, who perform the business of 
Dubashics, are the Vaylulars, of the labouring class among whom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this .lournal, Vol. II. p. 5C9, given an 
account. Those who arc men of learning have separated from the 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalies. They are a Tamul tribe, 
and more numerous in Chcra Chbla, and Pandaxa, and I believe in 
the adjacent island of Ceylon, than in Dravada. Each of these casts 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others; and as, at Madras, 
they are all possessed of great w'calth, many ingenious arguments 
from the-l)Ooks which they esteem sacred have been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, wljich frequently occasion bick- 
erings, and always great heart-burnings and bad neighbourhood. 

The pride of cast is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
Hindus ; and there is scarcely a creature so wretched or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in the utmost contempt many persons 
in easy circumstances, and respectable situations; for the rank of 
the diffei eut casts is by no means well ascertained ; the only one 
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point that is clear is, the iinmensurable superiority of the Brahmans 
above the rest of mankind. 

4th Julj/. — Iv'ent to SriPermaturu, or Varam-phuthur, a celebrated 
temple and Agrarum^ or abode Brahmans, which is situated about 
a mile out of the road; but I was desirous of visiting a place 
rendered remarkable by its having given birth to Rama- Anuja 
Acharya. The temple has from government an annual allowance of 
S.50Pagoda$f or 100/; but this would be totally inadecjuate to the 
maintenance of the fifty-three families of Vaidika Sri Vaishnavum 
Br&hmans who live in the place. By the contributions of the sect, 
however, they are supported in considerable affluence. The Amin, or 
civil officer, having assembled the Brahmans whom he considered as 
most learned, they said, that originally there was at the place a small 
temple of Vishnu ; but that, after the celebrity of Rama Amija had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was enlarged, 
and received an image of this great teacher. In the reign of Krishna 
Rayaru it was enlarged to the present size, which is very consider- 
able. This Avas done by Paran Cusha, a Yecang, that is to say, a 
Satany who has assumed Sanyusi, and dedicated his life to religious 
austerity. It was afterwards repaired by a Dubashy of Madras ; and 
at present is putting in complete order, at the joint expense of a 
Dubashy and a Satany. There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity ; but it is reported, that when Paran Cusha enlarged 
the temple some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
where the great man Avas born. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it ; and between this and the temple is one of the finest Man- 
dapas, or porticos, that I have seen erected by Htnaus. It is of 
great size, and supported by many columns ; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to the 
place where R&ma Anuja was born, is a temple dedicated to % 
prophet named Curat' Alvar. 

The Sri Vaishnavam believe in eighteen great prophets, ten of 
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whom are called Alvars, and eight Achdryas. Some of the Alvars CHAWER 
were Sudras ; nay even Pa rriar ha\c arrived at this dignity; but 
all the Achdryas were Brahmans, and among others was Rama 
Anuja. In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstain prophets 
from women, and all carnal delights ; and give a proof of his being |,y Sri 
divinely inspired, by foretelling some very great and extraordinary ^ atshnavum. 
event that is about to take place. When this has happened, and 
his inspiration has been thus fully established, he delivers in 
poetry some histories concerning the gods; and by the Sri Valsh- 
navam these arc received as canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets ; nor can a Brdhman of this kind perform 
worship, eat, or sleep, in any temple, where such an image is not 
to be found. From the Sri Vaishnavam these images receive divine 
honours, but not from either Smartal or Madual ; nor do these 
two sects acknowledge the prophecies to be of divine authority. 

It is, however, admitted by all parties, that these personages are 
mentioned in the eighteen Puranas as very holy and extraordinary 
men. 

Although the Brdhmans of the south frequently asserted to me. Eighteen 
that different events of the Kali-yugam are mentioned in the 
eighteen Puranas, yet I was inclined to doubt this ; as they 
thought, ])erhaps, to confirm the truth of what they M ere relating, 
by referring to so high an aulhorit}'. Having consulted a learned 
Pandit in Bengal, he says that my doubts are well founded, and that 
in the writings published by Vydsa no particulars of the history of 
this degenerate age are to be found. The books quoted by the 
Brdhmans of the south as the eighteen Puranas, M ere probably the 
Ityhass, or the Vpu-purana, M'hich give an account of the transac- 
tions of the Kali-yugam. Other learned persons allege, that the 
Upu-purana is also the M-^ork of Vydsa ; for all such matters are 
subject to innumerable doubts. 

I have already mentioned, that the book caWed Guru Para, or 
Guru Parum Paray, of which, while at Tonuru^ I obtained an extract R&maAnuja. 
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R that contained the life of Rama Amija, is said to have been written 
by that personage. I:? it, according to the Brahmans of Ids native 
place, he modestly writes, that he is an incarnation of four deities. 
The book contains also a similar account of the lives of the other 
seventeen prophets; and the Brahmans here look upon it as of 
excellent authority, although several of these prophets lived after 
Rama Anxtja was dead. The Brdhmaxis here, on consulting their 
copy of the Guru Para, agree with those of Tonuru concerning the 
year in which their chief was born, namely, in tlie year of Sal. 

A. D. I OH). 

The Sri VaishxKwam look upon tlieir Gurus, both Sannyusis and 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God ; hut not as actual 
divinities. They have the power of exempting from future trans- 
migrationa all persons on whom they bestow Uyadha and Chakran- 
tikani. The souls of the happy people who arc thus exempted from 
change live in a heaven called Vdeunta, and there serve Vishnu. 
This sect do not admit of the absorption of the spirits of good men 
into the essence of the deity, a doctrine that seems to prevail 
chiefly among the worshippers of Siva. The Sri Vaishnaxam say, 
that Brahma is the son of Vishnu, and the father of Sixa ; but they 
pray to Vishnu alone, as the preserver of all living beings, and as the 
supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama Anuja, the most 2 )revailing sects 
in this neighbourhood were the followers of Buddha, and the 
Charxaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The ofliccr of revenue ( Amin ) says, that the Tank here waters 
1000 acres of land, each containing 100 Guntas of 24 feet square. 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore ratlier more than 1322 
English acres. This land pays 1700 Pagodas a year to the govern- 
ment, and 600 Pagodas to temples, revenue officers, &c. &c; in all, 
2300 Pagodas, worth at the Tower mint 845/. J2,y. 10-|</. which is at 
the rate of 12.?. .0J</. an acre. This land is private property, and 
may be either sold or mortgaged, in a manner exactly similar to that 
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used in Malabar. An acre, accordin": the nature of the soil, will CHAPTER 
mortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas ; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such; but considered as a land tax 
it must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a 
fixed rent, for which all the proprietors are jointly answerable. 

Among themselves, they determine each man’s share by some 
old valuations. 

The hereditary Canaca-pillay here gave me a copy of an old R/i/dPaditti. 
liujd Paditti belonging to his family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and I here give a translation. 

“The form of the Kali-yugam will be as follows. The Kali-yugatn 
will contain 432,000 3'ears. The men of this age will be four cubits 
high, and live 100 years. 


Particulars of the names of the Rajas in the Kali-yugam, 


Paracnittu Maha Raja, 
Ablmiuuia, reigned 
.Jennamya Jya 
Riga Norotdra 
Saringa Panry 


grandson 


of Dharma Raja, and son of 


6‘4 years. 
143 

140 


Dynasty of 
the Del a 
RAttds. 


- 2J4 


Sitsta Studica jifaha I'tjd - - _ I54, 

Viera via Dilya - - . 1746 

Salivahuuam - - » _ . gO 

Baja Raya - . - - - j.}4 

Dan fa Chieraverti - - - . (]2 

'Tribiivaiia Chicraxc, ti - ... ,5 7 

Shundn Dexa Maha Raja - - . 60 


Total of the government of 11 Deva R/jds, £864.” 

The whole account of this d^'iiasty is evidently full of error and 
confusion. Some person of no discen.ment has probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred. The eras of Vkrama and 
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Salivahanam, two of the best established points in Hindu chronology, 
are by this account most liorribly distorted. The author has 
followed an opinion, commonly prevailing among the Hindus, of a 
great monarchy, that extended all over India under princes 
dcsccndetl from Yudishtara the son of Paudua, and which com- 
menced with the beginning of the Koti-ijugam ; that is, according 
to the chronology usually adopted here, 3100 years before the birth 
of Christ ; but with regard to the era of the Kali-yugani the 
Brahmans differ considerably. This dynasty the author supposes 
to have reigned 2864 years, or until the 3 ’ear 236 ' before the birth 
of Christ. However, to return to our author. 

“ After this Narapui'.}, Goja-putti, and Ashaputti, llirce thrones 
M’cre established. 


NarajmUi throne was possessed 


Utinga Sholun 

33 years. 

Culalunga Sholun 

18 

llajaendra Sholun 

11 

Tiramudi Candu Sholun 

13 

Carical Sholun 

- 21 

Arundavan Sholun 

13 

Womyuru Sholun 

17 

Shayngun Sholun - - - 

15 

Munalinda Sholun 

12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholun 

15 

Vacula Sliohoi 

14 

Alaperinda Sholun 

8 

Tiraveratu Sholun 

15 

Arleunu Cadamay Canda Sholun - 

62 

Jeymn Canda Sholun 

12 

Kirimi Canda Sholun 

20 

Tondaman Sho'un 

:2 

Buddum Cuttum Sholun 

45 
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Sliomiman Sholun 

reigned 1 1 

Oltingui Conda Sholun 

1 1 

Sundra Pandia Sholun 

- 40 

Pottapu Sholun 

24 

Shingn JVuUanda Sholun 

- 14 

Deva Sholun 

10 

Shay?iahutti Sholun 

15 

lira Sholun 

30 

Shayngara Sholun 

24 


Total of the Sholun Rajas ^7, who reigned 534 years.” 

Here we hav-e a dynasty that no doubt existed, and of which 
many traces remain in Karnata, Dravada, and the countries toward 
the south. It is probably not mentioned by Ramuppa, because 
TuUvca did not belong to the throne of Naraputti. Our author 
makes its end to have been in the year of our Lord 21)8. The 
tradition at Jamagullu, where one of the temples built by a prince 
of this family remains, makes them to have been about live 
centuries later. There is also some reason to think, that the 
Sholun Pcrmal, from whom Cheruman Permal, the viceroy of Mala- 
yala, rebelled, was one of this family. If so, the tradition of Mala- 
yala agrees with that of Jamagullu, and fixes the last princes of 
this family to have lived about a thousand years ago. After the 
overthrow of this Sholun dynasty, Karnata and Dravada seem to 
have been separateil from the southern portions of the Naraputti 
sovereignty ; for our author goes on thus: 

“ Chera, Chola, and Pandava D6sas were possessed by 


Udiamara Maha R&jd 

18 years 

Jeyadeva M. R. 

19 

Lohita M. R. 

10 

Gungadira M. R. ~ • 

11 

Varna Deva Af. R. 

13 

Terupulinda M, R, 

34 

Puttaoiran M, R ~ • 

43 


voL. nr. 3 p 


CH.tPTER 

XX. 
July 4. 


Dynasty of 
the Maha 
Rdjii who 
governed 
Madura, 
Tatijore, and 
Coimbelore, 
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Malica Arjina Maha R&j& 

reigned 7 

July 4. 

Adi Raer 

13 


Maha Sustra M. R. 

id 


Visuveshura M. R. 

8 


Chindrabuti M. R. 

9 


Total, 13 princes of Chira, Chola, and Pandava, who reigned 


S39 years.” 



This brings the chronology down to the year 537 of the 
Christian era, to which we must add 500, the probable eiror. It 
was, perhaps, this dynasty that erected the palace of Madura, 
which in greatness and elegance is said to exceed all other remaining 
Hindu buildings, and would indeed seem to be an admirable work. 


The last dynasty of Madura Rijas, 

named 'Primula Nayakas, were 


Polygars, who on the fall of Vijaya-nagara assumed independence. 

Btlalla Rdi/a- 
r 2 is who 

“ Belalla Rdyar 

dynasty. 

governed 

Karnata* 

Raj& Belalla Rdyen 

reigned 18 years. 

Vira Belalla Rdyen 

11 


Chenna B. R. 

23 


Deva B. R. 

14 


Vishnu Verti B. R. 

28 


Hurry B. R. 

19 


Iniudi B. R, 

17 


Visia B. R. 

16 


Biica B. R. - - 

22 


China Buca B. R. - - 

8 


Total, 10 Camdia Belalla Ray ar 175 years.” 

The residence of this, and most of the following dynasties, being 
far removed from Madras, little accuracy relative to them is to be 
expected in this R&jk Paditti, Our author’s chronology brings rhe 
end of the Belalla Rdyar government to the year of the Ciiristian 
era 719. But Vishnu Verti is no doubt the same with Vtshnu Verdana, 
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who, although younger, was contemporary with Rama Anuja, born CHAFER 
in the year Sal. 959, or IOI6 of the Christian era. This confirms 
tlie tradition Jamagullu, and Malaj/ala, concerning the time of 
the Sholun Rajas, and brings all the otlier dynasties much lower 
down than the Raja PaStti places them. 

“ Adeva Rajas government. AderaR/yds. 


Sri Ranga Adeva Rdijaru reigned 

*25 year: 

lira Narayana A. R. 

23 

JVobala A. R. - - ~ 

21 

fiiriivaynguda A. R. 

o<t 

Pirungei Endia A. R. 

15 

Canda Gopala A. R. 

32 

Narasingha A. R. - - - 

13 

Cambuli A. R, 

1 5 

Bucun A. R. ‘ - 

22 

Vira Narasingha A. R. 

12 

Navasingha A. R. 

H 

Data A. R. - - - 

12 

Sri Pandia A. R. 

9 

Vasu Deva A. R. 

12 

Siric Virindi A, R. 

15 

Cutia Deva A. R. 

14 

R/ijd Ftsia Biytnga A. it. 

12 

Shalica Narayana A. R. 

10 

Pritivadi Bacukera Shadicun A. R. 

87 


Total, 19 Adeva Rdyds, governing 370 years.” 

There can be little doubt, but that this dynasty is the same with 
the 18 ancestors of Pritapa Rddra, mentioned in the Rdya Paditti 
of Ramuppa ; in such loose hints as can be procured of Hindu 
history, the difference of one person being of little importance. 
The immoderate length of the last reign is probably owing to some 
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mistake ; and then the coincidence between the two R6ya Padittis 
will be greater; for Ramuppa allows only 211 years for these 
princes. The Sri Permaturu Raya Paditti brings this dynasty down 
to the year of the Christian era 1082 ; but that must be corrected 
as above. It then goes on to state, that 

“Uricundy Priiapa Rudrun governed 58 years, and Anna Pemma 
Ruddi 77 years.” 

It is probable, that Anna Pemma may have been a prince 
descended from Pritapa Rudra, who established himself here after 
the overthrow of that king by the Mussulmans, and was not brought 
under subjection to the first prince of Vijaya-nagara ; for Hari-hara 
the first is not mentioned in this succession of princes. 


Tuluva Rdj/ar 
iymaty. 


Tuluva Rdydr government. 


Buca Rdyar - reigned 14 years 

Vijia Buca Raya - - 13 

Hari-hara R. - - 14 

Casi Deva R. - - - 8 

Rama Deva R. - - 7 

Virupacshi R. - - - 5 

Malica Argiua R. - • - 7 

Rama Chandra Rdyar - - 9 

Shalava Comla Deva Malta Rdjd - 14 

Deva Raya Malta R^d - • 15 

Cambudia Deva M- R. - - 5 

Comara Cambudia M. R. . . 4 

Sholava Canterua Deva M. R ~ - 6 

Sholava Narasingha Deva M. R. - 40 
Jmtulin Dharnt i Rayar - - 11 

Piravida Deva Malta R&ya - 3o 
Rama Chindra M.R. - - - 1 8 

Vkunta Mi i?. * - *19 
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Padnia Nava Maha Rdya 

reigned 6 years, 

Damudera M. R. 

16 

Narasingha M. R. 

- 11 

Vira Narasingha M. R. 

- 21 


Total, 22 Tulava Rayas, governing 293 years.” 

This brings the chronology down to the year of Christ 1510. 
The account here given of this dynasty is remarkably different 
from that Ramuppa, and is totally unsupported by such inscrip- 
tions as I have collected. The author then proceeds to the cele- 
brated Krishna Rciyartiy as of a distinct family. 

“ Rayar government. 

Krishna R&yar 
Achuta Rdyar 

Rama Rdji't 
Tirnmala Deva Malta Rayar - 8 

Sri Rafiga Deva M. R. - - 14 

Peria Vencata Puli Maha Rayar - 29 

Rama Deva M. R. - - - 1 5 

Anagundi Vencata M. R. - - 1 2 

Sri Rangu M. R. - - - 5 

Total 7 Rt^ds from- Rdma Raja to Sri Ranga, who governed 105 
years.” 

Total from the beginning of the Kali-yugam till the year Veya, 
4748. 

Rdma Rdjd is, no doubt, the prince who was killed on the 
banks of the Krishna, and whose death was immediately followed 
by the destruction of Vijaya-nagara; which, according to this 
chronology, would have happened in the year of the Cliristian era, 
1565 According tn Ramuppa, however, that event happened about 
the year 1568 ; and in this point, I imagine, his chronology is not 


governed SO years. 
13 

Total 33. 

22 
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CHAPTER materially erroneous. The princes that follow Rtwia RMjaru arc 
probably those of a branch of the Anagiindi family ; which, after the 
•July *. fall of Vijaya-nagarOy settled at Chandra-giriy north from Tripathi, 
and which for some time poss..j*scd a considerable territory in that 
vicinity. 

Mumdmans, “ Afterwards, beginninj>j with the year Servajiffii (that is, the 
year following Veya, or were the Turcanum (that is to say, 

the Mumilmuns. ) 

The Golconda RdJ/i, called Tolufa Abdulla, reigned 9.6 years. 

Hasmn Cudimusia reigned 14 years. Total of the Golconda 
government, 9 reigns and 40 years. Total from the commence- 
ment of the Kali-yugam 478S years ( A. D. 16'88). 

Afterwards, from the year Parabavu in the mouth Kartika, were 
the Delhi Sultans, Ashnburi Padishas. 

Ahnruvg Shai governed ]<) years. His sons were Asumudar, 
Salem, anrl Cam Bueshi. 

Asumudar govcrne<l months. 

Salein governcil 3 years. 

Camhueshi did not govern. 

Baba Shean governed 6 yca.’s. 

The government of 4 kings of Delhi continued in all 28 years 
and 3 months, ending in the year of the Kali-yugam 4816 (A. D. 
1716.) 

After this, in the month Ani of the year Munmutta, came other 

Rajas." 

The author’s knowledge of the Mussulman kings, living at a 
great distance, has been very imperfect, 
luly 5. 5th July. — I returned to Condatura, and on the day following 

arrived at Madras; having observed, ever since passing the Ghats, 
more and more signs of improvement, the nearer I approached this 
European city'. 

I was here greatly disappointed at not finding any answers 
returned to the queries which I had proposed to the gentlemen 


fuly 5. 


iving at a 
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who managed Bdra-mahdl and Coimbetore ; as I had depended on 
this assistance, and as their great knowledge and abilities would 
have enabled me to correct many errors into which I must have 
fallen, and to obtain much information which a traveller cannot 
procure. 


CHAPTER 

XX^ 

July 6. 




APPENDIX 


REPORT of the PRODUCTIONS, COMMERCE, and MANUFACTURES, 
of the SOUTHERN DISTRICTS in MALLE AM {MaUii/aiam) fruincd by 
the Resident at Calicut^ agreeably to the Instructions of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inspect the Countries ceded by Tippoo Sultan on the Malabar Coast ; 
and comprized under the following Heads, xnz. 


1st, ACCOUNT of the several ARTICLES of COMMERCE produced or manufactured, 
and which are also consumed in the Country. 

In calculating^ the probable profit on the following List of Articles, a deiliiclion must be made for Inland 
Duties, Customs, and other Charges, which are very considerable, but which cannot be accurately ascertained; 
for this reason, the diflercnee between their respective local value, and when ready to be sold at, or exported 
from, the sea-coast, has been put down as the profit arising on the trade. Many of the Articles inse» led in this 
List, are of too trifling a nature to yield any advantages worth mentioning in a commercial point of view. 


Natural Productions of 

Local Value. 

Probable Profit, arising 

the Soil. 



on the 'I'ratle. 

Bette^NuU 

- 

2.30 reasper 1000 

< When dried and pre- > 
i pared, 50 per cent. > 

Black Wood 

- 

.3^ rupees per candy 

200 per cent. 

Bamboos 


2 rupees per 100 

50 ditto 

Buzartmt-'AutSj^i country- y 
medicine f 

18 rupees per candy 

25 ditto 

Belle’JSTui Leaves 


1 rupee per 4000 

25 ditto 

Butter 


6 rupees per maund 

25 ditto 

Coco-\uts 


1 1 rupees per candy 

rupees per mill (1000) 

Cardamums, 1st sort 


800 rupees per candy 

80 per cent 

Ditto, 2d ditto 


600 ditto ditto 

50 ditto 

Ditto, 3d ditto 


150 ditto ditto 

40 ditto 

Ditto, 4th ditto 


300 ditto ditto 

20 ditto 

Cassia (Laurus) 


30 to 40 rupees per candy 

50 ditto 

Coir, Rope of Coco-Nut \ 
Husks, 2 sorts f 

18 rupees per ditto 

50 ditto 

Capoor Catchree 


3 rupees per maund 

10 ditto 

Colenzun 


12 rupees per candy 

5 ditto 

Cassia Leaves {Laurus) 


10 rupees per ditto 

25 ditto 

CuUee 

- 

1 ^ rupees per robin 

40 ditto 

Chowfa 

• 

j2l rupees per ditto 

50 ditto 

Castor Seed 

. 

1 1 ditto per maund 

25 ditto 

Dry Ginger 

- 

13 ^ rupees per candy 

50 to 100 ditto 


- 

1 J rupees per 1 00 

25 ditto 

Honey 

- 

5 rupees per maund 

50 ditto 

Heavy Pepper 

- 

100 rupees per candy 

/ 80 per cent. last year : 
\ now 100 per cent. . 

Jack Wood 

. 

1 ^ rupee per candy 

100 ditto 

Jeer Kutchla 

- 

5 ditto ditto 

Not to be ascertained 

Jeer 

- 

12 rupees per candy 

Not to be ascertained 

Jis^cly sied 

- 

rupees per robin 

50 per cent. 

Jacks Fruit 


8 per a rupee 

uitto 

KudEhramee 

• 

1 0 rupees per candy 

Not to be ascertained 


Explanatory Remarks. 


1 00 reif s — 1 rupee 


Extremely variable in their Prices 


1 


Little used in the Country. *— 
Vide List of Goods exported. 


r Occasionally bought up by the 
J Europe ^^hips; and which, 
I in London, they mix with 
f the real Cinnamon. 


A Country Medicine 
Used ill Medicine 

Horse Gram. JJoIichos biflorus 
A Country Graip,//o/cJis Sorghum 
Hicinua 


[ 


It is said, that the French at 
Mahi’ now give 210 rupees 
f per candy 
.irtoearpna 
A Medicine 

Kind of Nuts used in Medicine 
isamum 
Ariocarpua 
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Natural Productions of 
the Soil. 


Light Pepper 


Lowlungar Wood 


Mug (Munfr) 

Mangoes, Fruit 

A'ag Kasur, Flower of Cassia 

Poon Wood for Masts 

Paddy, or Rough Rice - 
Plantains, or Bananas 
Plantain Leaves 
Sapun Wood 

Teak Wood (Theca) 

Turmcrick 

Tamarinds 

Toor, a Grain 

White Pepper 
Jams, a Fruit 


MANUFACTURES. * 

Bees Wax 
Baskets 
Coco>NutOil 
Castor Oil 
Coir Hopes 
Ditto Cables 
Copra 

Ckunam (Lime) 

Cadzans 

jDammer (Resin) 

Dry Coco- Nuts 

Gold 

Iron 

JenjUy Oil (Sesamum) 
Jagory of Toddy 
Mats of Bamboos 
Red Belle- Nuts 
Ditto Chuqueenee ditto 
Rice, boiled 

Small Cumberbands 

Spinmer Heads, or Chitries 

Toddy 

Twine 

Toor Bholiy a Grain 

Towker 
Wax Candles 
While Belle^Nuts 


Local Value. 

Probable Profit arising 
on the Trade. 

1 00 rupees per candy 

190 per cent. 

1^ rupees per candy 

Not to be ascertained 

2 rupees per robin 

2 rupees per 100 

35 rupees per candy 

5 to 100 rupees per piece 

1 rupee per robin 

5 rupees per 100 

1 ditto per ditto 

10 ditto per candy 

.50 percent. 

Not to be ascertained 

25 per cent. 
f Variable, and not \ 
\ to be ascertained/ 
50 per rent. 

Ditto 

25 ditto 

60 ditto 

3 rupees per ditto 

200 ditto 

25 rupees per candy 

10 to 15 rupees per ditto 

50 to 1 00 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

1 ^ rupee per robin 

Ditto 

220 rupees per candy 

175 ditto 

10 ditto ditto 

25 ditto 


Explanatory Remarks; 


{ The Reason of Light Pepper 
bearing apparently so high 
a Price, is from the vast 
Quantity of it which goes to 
one candy in weighing it. 

''A heavy hard Wood, which 
sinks in the Water; occa< 
sionally used by Tippoo in 
launching his Ships, to put 
beneath them when hauled 
into the Water. Hopce 
L Buck. MSS. 

Ptiaseo/us JIungo L» 

Mangifera 


{ In great demand for large 
Ships, Caltophyllum 


Musa 

Musa 

Used in Dying, Cuilandina Sapan 
c Tide Remark at the End of this 
I Report 


r Produced in small Quantities. 
\ Cytisus Cujan 
f Picked from the heavy Pepper ; 
( and produ'^od in small Quan- 
lilies. 

Calyptranthes Jamhulana 


8 rupees per maund 
30 to 60 per a rupee 
I 3 rupees per maund 
Variable 

‘i.’j rupees per candy 
‘27 ditto 
.30 ditto 

2 rupees per 1 000 noye 
5 rupees per 1000 
rupee per maund 
47 rupees per 1000 
Variable 
Ditto 

5 rupees per maund 
1 7 rupees per cajidy 
1 J rupee per corge of 20 
30 rupees per ewt- 
45 ditto 

li rupee per robin 

1 rupee per piece 
STariabie 

^ rupee per maund 
2^ rupees per maund 

2 rupees per robin 

16 rupees per candy 
22 rupees per maund 
34 rupees per candy 


25 per cent, 

5 ditto 
50 ditto 

25 rupees per cent. 

40 ditto 
25 ditto 
10 ditto 
25 ditto 
10 ditto 
25 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

15 per cent. 

25 ditto 
25 ditto 
25 ditto 
30 to 50 ditto 
25 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

20 per cent. 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 
20 ditto 
25 ditto 


Produced in small Quantities 


Ditto ditto 

Made of Coco-Nut Husks 

Dried Kernels of the Coco-Nut 

Mats, made of the Coco Leaf 


Produced in small Quantities 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Inspissated Juice of PaJin Trees 


(The only Cloth manufactured 
( in the Country. 

Parasols 

Juice of Palm Trees 
Produced in small Quantities 
r Ditto ditto ditto, Cyii* 

\ BUS Cajan 

Ditto ditto ditto 
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My, ACCOUNT of GOODS EXPORTED, and (o wliat Places. 


Natural Productions of 
the Soil. 

Local Value. 

Black W^ood 

Bamboos 

230 reas per 1 000 

3.^ rupees per randy 

2 rupees per 100 

Black CTiv/m, a Pulse 1 

rupees per robin 

Buzarhut Xnls 

Bel!e~nui l.caxes 

1.1 dll! J per cftndy 

1 rapt c per 4000 

Butler 

G rufjces per uiaun/l 

Cardamums, Is^ sort 

2d dilto 

8d d'Uo 

4tli ditto 

( HOO rupees per cwt. 1 

J GOO Oil to 1 

] 150 Ditto f 

[300 Diitv) • J 

Cassia (Lnurus) 

30 to 40 rupees per cu t 

Coeo-Niils 

((.ir Coco-\utrope, 2d sort 
Capoor ('ulehrve 

Co/enzun 

Cassia Leaves (Laiinis) 

1 J rupees per 1 000 

18 rupees per cv. t 
.> rupees per mound 

1 2 rupees per candy 
to rupees per candy 

CuitcCi a Pulse 

1 1 rupee per robin 

Clioivin {/lolcus Corghum) 

^ ditto 

Ca.slor Seed 

Dry Ginger 

1 ^ rupee per maund 

35 rupees per c^ t 

- 

1 4 rupee per 1 00 

Honey 

.5 rupees per maund 

Heavy Pepper 

J/icIc-u'ood 

Jeer Kutehid 

Jeer .l/e/.. 

1 00 rupees per candy 

I J rupee per ditto 
.5 ditto 

12 ditto 

Jcnjily Seed (Sesaiiuiin) 

2^ rupees per robin 

jifeks^ Fruit 
hind Ilbramee 

Liglit I'eppcr 

Limes 

J 4 OK' inn gar Wood 

J/wg, /'hff^aJns A/ungo 
Mangoes Fruit 

or FUwer of 1 
Cassia J 

8 per a rupee 

1 0 rupees per candy 

1 00 rupees per cvi t 

2.* rupees per 1000 

1 ^ rupee per candy 

2 rupees per robin 

2 rupees per 1000 

35 rupees per candy 

Boon Wood for Masts 

.5 to too rupees per piece 

Paddy ^ or Hough Dice 
Plnvta'iis, or Hnnanus 
Piunlain i.eaves 

1 rupee per robin 

5 rupees per 1000 

1 rupee per dilto 

Sapan AVood 

10 rupees per candy 

7'eak Wood 
'Inrmeriek 

3 ditto 

25 ditto 

Tcor^ Pulse 

1 i rupee per robin 

White Pepper 

1 20 rupees per candy 

JamSi fruit 

10 rupees dilto 


Whither exported. 


Probable Profit. 


Explanatory Remarks. 


To all Places in India 
Ditto 

Dillcrcul Places along llu* Coast 
Dilto ditto 


Not to be ascertained 
50 per cent. 

Ditto 

15 ditto 


To all Places in India 
rc» all Places along the Coa.st 
J lio.ight lip in small Quant i 
ties liy Vessels 


‘:0 ditto 
if ditto 

10 ditto 


PUroearpus 

[Very little produced 
\ in ilie Coimfrs 
V ('oiiidrv Medicine 


Dilto and Europe 


\ol to be ascertained 


Ditto and ditto 

Ditto 

I'o all Piacps in India 

To all places in India 
f)itto and t hina 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5 per cent. 

\ ot to be a.sccrtained 
Ditto 

Ditto 

5 per cent* 

DilTercnl Places along the Coast 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ditto 

To all Places in India 
^ (loiiglit lip ill .siiiull Quanti-'i 
( ties by Ve.s.sels j 

Ditto 

.Vol to be ascertained 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto 

Kiirop<%aiidall Places in India 
'I'o all Places in India 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10 per cent. 

Noll o be JisetTlaiiied ) 
Ditto \ 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ditto and Coast 

Ditto 

Ditto djllo 

I’o all Places in India and Coast 

Ditto 

Ditto 
.50 per cent, 
b ditto 1 

10 ditto 

5 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 

To all Places in India 

Ditto 

J bowbay, and bought up by 7 

1 the Uingys. J 

T,o all Places in India and Coast 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ditto 

2 per cenl. 

Ditto 

To all Places in India 

5 ditto 

DiMo ditto 

Ditto ditto 

2.5 dilto 

Not to be aseeilaliiei! 

Ditto ditto 

J per ccw/. 

Europe, and to a!i Places in huHo 

Not to be ascertained 

To all Place.s in India and Coast 

SI ^ 

Ditto 


[ Very little produced 
\ ill ilie Country 


I sed in Medicine 
Ditto ditto 

/ IIor.se riraiii.D<i//c7nj« 

\ hijiorus 

f A CoiinlryC5rain;very 
< lit tie produced ill the 
I Country 


[ Very little produced 
\ in the Couiilry 

Irtncarpus 
I'.sfHl in Medicine 

[Very lilllc produced 
\ in the Coiiiilr> 
JvtocarpuH 


Dilto ditto 

r Very lilllc produced 
\ ii Jiis Country 

Calophyllum InophyUum 


f Used in Dying. Cui^ 
\ landina >apan 
! he f:a Jussieu 

{ Very little produced 
in tin; Couiilry. (y- 
tisns Cajun 
Ditto ditto 
r Cufyptranthes J ambit • 
\ l:na 
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Natural Productions of 
the Soil. 

Local Value. 

Whither exported, 

Probable Profit. 

Exidanatory Remarks. 





rWherc the Sandal 





Wood is produced, it 
is bought np without 

Sandal Wo«<l, Isf, 2(1, :Ul\ 
auil 4th sorts J 

i3i) rupees per caudj/ 

J Oftnay Europe f and Places in > 

^ India 5 

Vot to be ascertained 

being picked, or di- 
V vided into the IsL 

i 



I 2d, Md, and 4th sorts; 
uhich is always done 






^ aflei rvards 

MAXrFACTL'Rr..‘5. 




1 

Bees Wax 

s rupeen per mauvd 

To all Places in India 

o 


Baskets 

MO to tU) per u rupee 1 

To all Places in tlic (‘oast 

i ditto 


Coco-\iit Oil - i 

M rupees per muuiid 

To all Places in india 

Not to be ascertained 


Caslor Oil 

V'urialile 

— — 

Ditto 

/ Very little produced 
\ in the Country 

Coir Hopes of Coeoa-Nut 

2 j rupees per candy 

To all Places in India 

to per cent. 

Ditto Cables 

27 ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Coproy dried Coco-\ut \ 

Kernel j 

MO ditto 

Ditto 

Not to be ascertained 


Cktntam (Lime) 

2 ditlo per 1000 noyi 

Different Places aloii" the Coasl 

Ditto 


Cadjanst Mats of Coco-^ 
Nut Leaves / 

o ditto per 1000 

1 Ditto ditto 

3 per cent. 


Dammery Resin 

t ^ rupee per vinuud 

To all Places in India and ditto 

Not to be ascertained 

Dido ditto 

Dry Coco-Nuts 

1 1 rupees per 1 000 

1 fo all IMaces in India 

Ditto 


Gold 

Variable 

— — 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Iron 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Jnyiljf Oil, Sesa m u m 

.'j rupees per maund 

Ditlerent Places alonj; the (T)ast 

5 per t t uL 

Dido ditto 

Jagree of Toddtf 

17 rupees per candy 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto 

( Inspissated .Juice of 
( Palm Trees 

Mats of Bamboos 

1 ^ rupee per eorp:e 

Ditto ditto 

\ol to be ascertained 

Corge means 20, or score 

Bed Beth'-A'ut 

MO rupees per candy 

To all Places in India 

Dili(» 

Ditto ( huquttenee ditto 

43 ditto ditto 

Ditto 

Dido 


Bice, Boiled 

1 i} rupee, per robin 

Ditto and the Coast. 

Ditto 


Small ( umherbands 

^ rupee per piece 

'fo all Placr.s in Coasl 

.'> per entt. 


Sumaitrheads^ or Oiilries 

Variable 

Ditto 

Not to In* ascertained 

Parasols 

Toddp 

Tvifinc 

M qr. rupee per maund 

Ditto 

Dido 

Palm Wine 

2^ rupees per maund 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dido 

Toor DhoU 

2 rupees per rnhin 

Ditto 

Dido 

f lira in of the Cytisus 

1 Cajan 

Tawker 

16 rupees per candy 

'ffi all Places in India 

(i per rent. 

Mafubar Grain 

Wax Candles 

22 fupees per maund 

Ditto 

5 ditto 


While BfUv-\til 

Ml rupees per candy 

Ditto 

1 

.\<;t to be ascertained 
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3Jly, ACCOUNT of GOODS IMPORTED. 
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List of Articles. 

From whence imported. 

Quality. 

Average Price. 

Alum 

China 

Dapolas 

.‘1.5 rupees per candy 

Almonds 

Muscat, Jtforha, and Judah 

Bags 

4 to t) rupees per maund 

A mber 

Dii'ce JUtthalf ditto {Arabia) 

Wooden Boxes 

3 to too rupees per pound 

Aloes 

Muscat 

Bags 

fi rupees per maund 

Benjamin 

Bcus^at and A chin 

I'he.sts 

12 to 20 rupees per maund 

Black Grapes 

Muscat and Alocha 

Bags 

4^ rupee: r maund 

Brimstone 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Goto 1)(.' , .pees per candy 

Black Cummin Seed 

Ditto, Surat, and Guncrat 

Ditto 

80 to too dido ditto 

Black ram, a Pulse 

Ifombay ditto and ditto 

Ditto 

IS to U.J dido dido 

BofCy Medicine 

A/ u scat 

Ditto 

H rupee.'; per mauu.i 

Batty y Kicc in the Flusk 

Bombay 


to t.j rujifcs pcr 'morah 

Black Dootiesy a Clotli 

Surat, Guzerut, and Afadrus 

Ba!e 

/no to ISO rupees per 
\ corge, or 20 pieces 

Broad Clotli 

Bombay 

Ditto 

4.5 to HO rupees per piece 

Camphire 

China and Achin 

Ciiest 

80 to too rupees per pecul 

Cotton 

\ Bombay, Surat, Guzerat, ft a- } 
c juporc S 

Bale 

80 to 1 30 rupees per ca?td:/ 

Cutch Colton 

(utch 

Ditto and Dokras 

(iO to ftO ditto dittii 

Chilly y Capsicum 

Bombay and Goa 

Bags 

40 to 70 ditto dido 

Castor Oil 

Surat and Cuzerat 

JJupper 

60 to 80 dido ditto 

Chintz 

f Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 1 
\ and Gaze rat S 

Bales 

.30 to 80 rupees per corge 

Cinnamon 

( cylnn and China 

Chests 

to to 50 rupees per cwl. 

Coffee 

Atusrat and Afncha 

Bags 

8 to 1 0 rupees per maund 

China Hoot 

China 

Dapotas 

4.5 rupees per candy 

Copper in Sheet, Plate, \ 
and Bar / 

/ Bombay, Bcngai, Muscat, and ? 
\ Batavia > 

(■ bests 

1 0 to 1 8 rupees per maund 

Creat 

Bt'ugal 

Ditto 

8 rupees per maund 

Cloves 

Batavia and Malacca 

Dido 

3 to 4 rupees per pound 

China Cabob 

China 

Dido 

|5 rupees per maund 

Cummin Seed 

/ Bombay, Sural, Guzerat and "I 
\ Muscat } 

1 Bags 

C too to 150 rupees per 
{ candy 

Dholly a Pulse 

/ Bengal, Bombay, Surat, aiull 
Guzerat J 

i Dido 

25 to 30 rupees per cwt. 

Dry Dates 

Dry Ginger 

Bussorah, Muscat, ixwA Mocha 

1 Dido 

25 to .30 dido 

Bengal 

I Ditto 

65 to 75 ditto 

Dammery llesin 

( hiua, Achin, and Malacca 

i Chests 

50 rupi es per cwt. 

Kyes Medicine 

Muscat and Judriah 

Bags 

to rupees per maund 1 

J'lssoop Cool Seed 

Ditto ditto 

Dido 

50 rupees per ewt. 

Pigs, Dry 

Ditto ditto 

Dido 

10 rupees per maund 

Gram, a Pulse 

5 Bengal, Bombay, Surat, and 7 
( Guzerat 3 

Dido 

‘22 to 35 rupees per candy 

Green Paint 

Sural and Guzerat 

Ditto 

20 to 35 per maund 

Ghee, Boiled Butter 

Bengal, Sind, Surat, and Guzerat 

V. 

1 

2; 

6 to 8 rupees per maund 

Gunny Bags 

Bengal and Bombay 

Bale 

3 to 4 rupees per corge 

Gunny in Pols 

Ditto 

Dido 

23 to 3 rupees per ditto 

Gum Arabic 

Muscat, Surat, JBid Guzerat 

Bags 

5 to 8 rupees per maund 

IJartatly Cinnabar 

China and Muscat 

Ditto 

1 10 rupees per cwl. 

Asafiptida 

Muscat and Sindia 

Jar 

30 to 50 rupees per maund 

Henf^raw 

A/uscat 

Dido 

5 rupees per maund 

) ron 

Bombay 

(fi.i to HO rupees per cwf. f 

Jcryily Oil 

Ditto Sural and Guzerat 

JJublcr 

ro t<» too rupees per candy > 
f 

Bombay and Itujapure 

( EarthenPots and > 

Jagree 

^ Baskets \ 

»5 rupees per candy •{ 

Jestomud, Medicine 

Bnssorah, Muscat, and Mocha 

Bajjs 

10 rupees per ditto L 

Kincob, Cloth 

Bombay, Surat, and Guzerat 

Bafes 

?0 tf) too rupees per piece 

Aismiss, Raisins 

A/ocha and Muscat 

Bags 

to .5 rupees per maund 

Long Pepper 

B‘ngtil 

Dido 

10 to 40 dido ditto 

Lime Pickles 

:/o(h 1 ni:d Alusrat 

Jar 

2 to 15 dido per 100 

Lead 

Bonil.iy, Cularca, and Batavia 

Cask j 

to 5 rupees per maund 

JUugt Pul«e 

]ji\io,Bi ogal, y/irat, ami Guzerat 

Bag 

8 to 3.5 rupees per candy 

Mustard 

Ditto {.fuzerai and Mndin 

Dido 

10 to 40 rupees per dido 

Mace - 

Batavia, China, and Sindia 

Wooden Box 

to 500 rupees per pound 


Kinnarkii. 


Refined Antimony 


Cane 
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last of Articles. 

From whence imported. 

Quality. 

Average Price. 

Remarks. 

•tfu^adoatU'Sy Silks 

lien^al 

Bales 

.SO to 40 rupees per corge 


Mu-sroo 

llamUay^ Sural ^ and Cinerat 

Bales 

90 to ?00 rupees per ditto 


• Madder 

•Mocha, Bitssorah, and Sindia 

Bags 

1 00 rupees per candy 


*UorU}Qlh^ or Blue Vitrio 

1 Surat, and (iuzerat 

Ditto 

If) to 25 rupees per viauna 


Fenugreek 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J5 to 45 rupees per cwt. 


Medicine 

(, Bengal, ( hina, Bomhuif, Su^) 
} rat, (iuzerat, and Mocha { 

Ditto and Chests 

Not to be ascertained 


Nutmegs 

Batavia and (hina 

Wooden Box 

to to 12 rupees per pound 


jVuckla 

Muscat 

Ditto 

1 5 rupees per maund 


Opium 

Bengal, Bomhr,y, and tMocha 

Cliesls 

7 0 to 1 80 rupees per maund 


Oil of Mustard Seed 

'^unit, (iuzcral, and Sind. 

Jars 

TO to 90 rupees per candy 


Onions 

Bombay 

Baskel.< 

20 to .'iO rupees per ditto 


Purpvtn^ Cloth 

Bombay 

Bales 

l() to 27 rupees per piece 


Piece Ooods, Silk and! 

f Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 

Ditto 



Til read J 

\ rat, and Cuxeral J 



Pistachio Xuts 

Muscat 

Bags 

fi rupees per maund 


Pep III Mull 

Bengal 

Ditto 

22 rupees per maund 

Root of the Long Pepper 

Pearls 

•.t/usrat, Bombay, and Surat 

Buts 



Poinegrantle 

Ditto 

Baskets 

1 6 to 20 per a rupee 


Persia Cut 

Ditto 

Jars 

22 rupees per candy 


Persia Salt 

Ditto 

Bags 

10 rupees per cwt. 


Quick Silver 

flornbay, China, and Batavia 

Jars 

!5 to 50 rupees per maund 


Itice 

Bengal, Mangalore, and Sindia 

Bags and robin 

7|l to 12 rupees per bag 


Itaitavi 

Batavia 

Bundles 

2^ rupees per 100 


Bed Earth 

Muscat 

Bags 

1.5 rupees per candy 


Bose Flowers 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 rupees per maund 


Bose Water 

Ditto 

Bottles 

1 rupee per boMlo 

Mallows ? 

Hose M alios 

Ditto 

Jars 

121 rupees per candy 

Red Lead 

Bombay 

Casks 

4.^ rupees per maund 


Salt 

Bombay, Muscat, ami Mocha 

Bags 

^ per hag 


Shark Fins 

Muscat 

Ditto 

30 rupees per pccul 


Sweet Limes 

Ditto 

Baskets 

i 5 to 20 per rupee 


Sheep 

Ditto and Mocha 

— 

8 to 12 rupees each 


Salem 

Ditto ditto 

Bags 

2 to 4 rupees per pound 


Sunsull Karr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 rupees per maund 


Sona Jtfakee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 ditto ditto 


Saw Cummin Seed 

Ditto Swat, Cuzerat, imdSind 

Ditto 

1 (>() rupees per candy 


'affron 

(hina, Bombay, and Hoa 

Dupper and Tin Box 

20 to 25 rupees per poiiiul 


Shnwis 

Bombay, i^urut, and Cuzerat 

Hale 

20 to 100 rupees per piece 


Sled 

Bombay 

— 

90 rupees per candy 


.^ngar in Dapolas 

China 

Dapotas 

1 8 rupees per pecul 


Diito ':n Bags 

Bengal i 

Bags 

Hi ditto 


Ditto in Caimistcr 

Batavia ' 

Caimister * 

SO rupees per candy 


Sugar Candy 

( hina and ditto 

Tub ami Caimislcr 

1 20 1 o 1 60 rupees per randy 


Salt Petre 

Bengal 

Bag 

no to 7 0 rupees per candy 


Silk 

Ditto and China 

Bale and C host 

1 to 600 rupees per pecul 


Tobacco 

^urat, Itajapore, and C oimbetorc 

Bale < 

[iO to 100 rupees per candy 


Sandal Wood - / 

Hajnpore and Mangalore 


10 to 1.5 ditto 


Tulhnague - < 

'hina and Batavia 

— I 

S rupees per maund 


Tortoise Shells - i 

'intavia 

Bale 

1 rupees per pound 


Till - - 1 

)illo 

— 

10 rupees per maund 


Vermillion 

hina and Surat. 

' Wooden Box and > 
i Bundle ) 

I ’f r«/>ee bundle 


Wheat - - ' 

j 

c Bombay, Surat, (Juzerat, and I 
f Muscat ) 

Bag 

iO to .35 rupees per candy 


Wallnuts 1 

1 use at 

Bag 

2 to 3 rupees per 1 000 


W'et Dates .1 

Juscul and Mocha 

Ditto 

iO rupees per candy 



Teak wood Is at present very scarce at Calicui and the sea-ports, owinj; to the elephants wliich were employed in this trade beln^ taker 
away bv the \ 'i/boff (7‘ippoo) for the uac ot his army. Before the 'fea/r Timber can be broni^ht from the forests, the process ii ver 3 
tedious" It i-i, i the first inslauce, necessary to cut off all the branches from the trees intended to be cut down ; to cut the tree uenrh 
two-thirds throui^h, and to make lonj; incisions in the bark ; in which slate it must remain one year to dry, during which time the hart 
falls off of itself; after which it is cut down, pushed into the rivers contiguous, during the rains, by elephants, and floated down then 
to different places. The Trak wood, when green, is very heavy ; and sinks in water. 

The Poon spars arc got in nearly the same manner, but the JackUw can be cut down at any time. 
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An ABSTRACT of the GOODS IMPORTED and EXPORTED by SEA, for the different Years, 
taken from the Custom-House Account of TelUchery Circle. 


Alalabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 


IMPORTS. 







Arrack, Col umbo 


16 feas'ucrs 75 galions 


210 leaguers 10 gallons 

754 leaguers 


Ditto Batavia 


73 ditto 


32 ditto 

1 1 ditto 




Ditto, Cochin 

- 

4a ditto 100 ditto 


97 ditto 

12 ditto 


25 leaguers 4.34 gallons 


Ditto, Anjen^o 

- 

23 ditto 118 ditto 


11 ditto 



23 ditto 128 ditto 


Ditto, Canara 

- 

2 ditto 43 ditto 


3 ditto 





A Iraoads 

- 

8 candies 0 mounds 

16 lb. 

15 candies 

18 maunds 

20 lb. 

2 candies 7 maunds 


Aloes 

- 

3 ditto 1 ditto 

1.3 do. 

2 dlllo 

14 ditto 




Aguam Seed 

- 

100 ditto 17 ditto 

16 do. 

21 ditto 

16 ditto 


11 ditto 15 ditto 

16 lb. 

Asafoetida 

- 

19 ditto 


2 ditto 

13 ditto 


2 ditto 10 ditto 


Alum — - 


— 


.3 ditto 

6 ditto 

16 lb. 

6 ditto 


BcUe-JS/'ul9 


R 

3 candies 12 mounds 

16 lb. 

10 candies 

1 maund 


41 candies 2 maunds 


Ditto, Cut 

- 

1 3 ditto 1 6 ditto 

16 do. 

16 ditto 

4 ditto 

8 lb. 

7 ditto 6 ditto 

8 lb. 

Ditto, Grcea 


27,900 


7000 



3 43,000 


Beads 

. 

20,000 


3000 



1 candy IS maunds 


B enjoin 

. 

3Cii peculs 1.33 lb. 


12 chests 



5 ditto 10 ditto 


Barley 

- 

5 hep's and 3 chests 


11 kejrs 



6 kc'^s 


Boots 

■* 

1 trunk 


4 triiuks 



35 pairs 


Confectionary 


C- 

1 box 


2 boxes 



5 bo.xcs 


Cutlery 

- 

2 ditto 


11 ditto 



6 chests 


Colfce 

- 

2 candies 16 mounds 

1 2 lbs. 

1 candy 





Clielly Pepper {Capsicum) 

Id ditto 13 ditto 

16 do. 

1 6 candies 

7 maunds 

10 lb. 

1 0 candies 


Coir, or Coco- Nut 

Corduf^e 

27 1 ditto 1 H diltfi 

H do. 

151 ditto 

15 ditto . 


317 ditto 


Cointer Seed 

- 

1 1800 cdungnllies, 108 cub. in. 

84 1 3 cdunguUies 


590 cdangallies 


Cotton 

- 

247 candies 11 mounds 


37 4 candies 



250 candies 1 8 maunds 

16 lb. 

Ditto, Yarn 

. 

3 ditto 13 ditto 


1 ditto 

2 maunds 


1 15 ditto 


Corks 

- 

5 boxes and 108 pjro.ss 


1 ilozen 



50 pjros.s 


Cheese 

- 

8 boxes and 3 1 8 lb. 


1 1 boxc.s 



12 boxes 


Cummin Seed 

- 

24 candies 13 mounds 

8 lbs. 

9 candies 10 mounds 


21 candies 4 maunds 

16 lb. 

Coco -Nuts 

- 

191,083 


60730 



88553 


Copra, or Coco-Nut Kernel 

20^ candies 


1.3 candies 



1 2 candies 


Cowry Shells 

- 

17 ditto 14 mannds 

IG lb. 

15 mounds 



4 ditto 


Cassia 

- 

1 ditto 7 ditto 

24 do. 

14 candies 



.3 ditto 


Copper Pots 

- 

49 ditto 14 ditto 


|I8 candies 11 mounds 


4 ditto 6 maunds 


Castor-Nuts, Ricinus 

3 duppers, or leather 

^ 12 Duppers 



2 ditto 10 ditto 


Carpet 

- 

6 corges, or scores 


3 Corges 



17 corges, or scores 


China Ware 

- 

16 chests 


18 chests 



1 6 che.sts and 23 boxes 


Cloves 


1 candy 1 maund 

r\ 

28 lb. 

29 chests 



5 candies 


Danimcr, or Resin 


XJ 

12 candies 







Dates 

- 

771 biiiidies 


243 bundles 



1440 bundles 


Dotl, or Pulse 


58 candies 2 mounds 


128 candies 

1 1 mauyds 


53 candies 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 


IMPORTS. 





Europe bitnit>r§ 

L 

• 9 1 dozen 


8.3 dozens 



DiKo ilillo 

- 42 chests 


41 clicsis 


24 chests 

Diho ‘liHo 

- 9 boxes 


3 boxes 



<lllLo 

12 pipe.s 


14 pipes 


20 pipes 

Ditto Jitto 

7 casks 


9 ca.s!vs 


8 casks 

Ditto (litlo 

l.S hogslieuds 


l i hogsheads 



Ditto illtto 

I trunk 


.5 trunks 



Dillo ditto 

5 cases 


1 8 cases 




F 





Fryinij Pan* 

- 150 sets 


312 Sets 




G 





Caniaw, or Hemp Leaves 0 candies 17 matinds 

1 G Ih. 

8 randies I G maunds 


7 candies 10 maunds 

Gram (Pulse*) Mun*^ 

- 199 ditto 8 ditto 

1 do. 

748 ditto 17 ditto 

24 Ih. 

279 ditto 10 ditto 15 lb. 

Ditto ditto 

- 59 robins 


231 robins 


206 robins 

Ditto. O/Z/y 

- 717 ditto 


154 ditto 


321 ditto 

Ditto, Guzerat 

- 83 1 candies 1 8 maunds 

3 lb. 

618 r-«//rfics 11 maunds 

30 lb. 

187 candies 15 maunds 

Ditto, 'foit'i'a 

— 

— 

6 robins 


8 robins 

Dillo, Matt 

— 

— 

1 1 candies 



Ghci'i or Uoiicd Rutter 

- H9 randies 1 ditto 


41 candies 8 maunds 


34 randies 13 maunds 

(lariick 

12 ditto 


11 ditto 10 ditto 

i 

15 ditto 17 ditto 

(finaer 

. 158 ditto 1 ditto 


87 ditto 


25 ditto 

Gttnnv Raj;*, Crotolaria juncea ’ 


12500 haj^s 


2000 baj^s 

Cioaf Skins 

- 102 jjallons 10 pints 


43 {jallous 3 pints 


59 pilioiis 15 pints 

(i!ass Ware 

- 35 chests 


tl chests 


8 chests 

Ditto ditto 

> 12 trunks 


1 4 trunks 



Ditto dillo 

> 2 casks 


to ca.sk.s 



Ditto ditto 

1 case 






H 





Hartal Cinnabar 



12 maunds 


2 candies 10 maunds 

Hemp 

12 randies 18 maunds 


— ^ 


6 ditto 

Haros 

1 box 


10 box^ s 


6 boxes 

Ditto 

- 22 in number 


15 in number 



f)ilto 

< 24 pounds 


140 ZA. 



Hats 

- 1810 


700 


18 dozen 

1 

Ja^ee Cane, or In,pi«,aUd ? 35 g 

JuK’e ot Sutcar Cane S 


93 candies 18 maunds 


95 candies 4 maunds 

Iron Nails 

- 1 randjf 


2 ditto 



Ditto 

- 128 ditto 11 ditto 




4 ditto 


K 





Kiimish Raisins 

» 0 candies 13 maunds 


18 candies 13 maunds 

24 lb. 

10 ditto 


L 

• 





Liquorice Root 

20 randies 


45 candies 1 2 maunds 

8 lb. 

3 ditto 7 ditto 

Looking (Hasses 

- Qti) corses, or scores 


14 corges 


80 dozen 

Leather 

8 dillo 


12 ditto 


15 corges 
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Malabar Year 973. 


971. 


975. 


IMPORTS. 

M 


Mace 

Mustard Seed 
Mats 

Ditto, Bamboo 
Malabar Medicines 


llh. 

\0 candtesi \Qlbs. 

10 corff<‘8% or scores 
^20 ditto 

17 candies 2 mounds 


8 maunds 

24 candies 12 mounds H lb. 

corges 
112 ditto 
13 candies 


1 13 mounds 
1 5 candies 
132 corges 
130 ditto 

2 candies \0maunds 


Nell^-, rough rice 
Nutmeg 


Oil, Coco-Nuts 

OiMiim 

I)'{(o ^ - 

Oil, Castor 

Ditlt» >'\'ingeli/i Sesamum 

Ditto ditto 

Onions 

OUibanum 


N 

594, G42 edangallicsy 
2 candies 3 mounds 


0 

923^ paddahs 

1 box 
1 chest 
15 rnaunds 
20^ candies 
1^ dopers^ leather bag 
1 84 candies 


8 03 , 000 Cfla ngalli e$ 

4 candies 15 mounds 


9,049 paddahs 
13 baskets 
3 chests 
19 mounds 
28^ candies 

215 candies 
24 ditto 


26,030 edangallies 
3 candies 5 mounds 


1 15 paddahs 
91 mounds 


3 candies 

1 60 candies 
26 mounds 


108 cub. in 


P 


Paper 

. 

- 

96 reams 


Pickle, Europe 

. 

5 boxes 


Ditto ditto 

- 

- 

.3 cases 


Ditto, Country 

- 

11 candies \0 rnaunds 

Pork, 8alt 

- 

- 




Perfumery 

- 

- 

2 clie.sts 


Ditto 

. 

- 

1 box 


Ditto 

- 


1 trunk 


Pepper 

- 

. 

.520 randies 16 rnaunds 

Planks 

- 

. 

lOlii guz. or 

cubits 

Padlocks 

- 

> 




Piece Goods, 

Cmeral 

- 

16,781 enrges 3 nieces 

Ditto ditto 

Bengal 

- 

127 ditto 

to ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Palgau't 

. 

.383 ditto 

1 1 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Madras 

- 

211 ditto 

13 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

M an apar 

- 

1680 ditto 

14 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

(ol/elchj/ 


231 ditto 

4 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Palamcolak 

- 

793 ditto 

15 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Canara 

- 

27,181 ditto 


Ditto ditto 

( liina 

- 

408 ditto 

3 ditto 


129 reams 


678 reams 



1 1 boxes 


20 boxes 



13 c.ises 





20 cases 


30 barrels 



13 casks 


12 ditto 



13 chests 


15 chests 



12 box<*s 





3 trunks 

i 




711 eandits 6 rnaunds \ 

849 candies 



1 ,130 guz. or 

cubits 

2,000 pieces 



3 dozen 


2.5 dozen 



85,800 corges 

1 1 ])iecf'8 

75,400 corges 



312 corges 

1 0 pieces 

423 corges 

3 piert‘s 

843 ditto 

13 ditto 

72.5 ditto 

12 

ditto 

486 ditto 

2 dillo 

480 ditto 

12 

ditto 

870 ditto 

13 ditto 

.530 ditto 

16 

ditt<i 

420 ditto 


325 ditto 

13 

ditto 

.384 ditto 

13 ditto 

733 ditto 

10 

ditto 

87,385 ditto 

4 ditto 

‘15,430 ditto 

10 

ditto 

601 ditto 

4 ditto 

GIO ditto 

.3 

ditto 


HaflieSf Cotton Cloth 
Red Dye 
Red Earth 
Rice, Bengal 
Ditto, Catiara 
Rose Water 
Rice, Malabar 
VOL. III. 


R 


- 69 pieces 

- 1 0 candies 1 6 mounds 1 6 lbs. 

- 1 8 Kegs 

- 100,323 robins 

- 70 bottles 

- 9315 robins 


25 pieces 

AH castdies \S mounds 16/5, 
1 0 kegs 

42.000 bags 
360,440 robins 
141 bottles 

85.000 robins 

h 


( 230 pieces 
2000 bags 

72,300 robins cub. in. 
190 bottles 
7,300 robins 
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Malabar Year 973. 


IMPORTS. 


Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, Candjif 

Ditto ditto 

Suinmerheads (parasols) 

Ditto, Silk 

Sweetmeats 

Sago 

Salt “ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Ditto 

Spars 

Small Shot 
Soap 

Stockings 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Snutt' 

Supan W'ood 
Sandal Wood 


22 chests 
200 bags 

126 candies 16 maunds 
138 piruls 133 lb. 

H2S ditto 
180 tubs 

16 corges 16 pieces 
1 ditto 4 ditto 
1695 bundles 

282,000 I OScubi ill, 
3752 bundles 
56^ candies 
8 trunks 

33 corgeSf or scores 

3 chests 

4 boxes 
20 pieces 

82,400 pieces 
8 dozen 
I trunk 

3 corges j or scores 
57 ib^ 

lOJi candies 

61 ditto 16 maunds 


12] chests 
456 bags 

421 candies k5 maunds 
146 picul* 

935 ditto 
312 tubs 
14| corges 
3^ ditto 
'466 bundles 
14 small bugs 
469,046 cdangnllies 
14,000 bundles 
83 4 candies 
10 trunks 
80 corges 
10 chests 
I box 
61 pieces 

30 bags, small 
18,450 pieces 

14 dozen 
3 trunks 
I corge 

31 lbs. 

15 candies 
93 ditto 


275 bags 
70 chests 
326 candies 

825 piculs 
416 tubs 
16 corges 
« 4 ditto 3 pieces 
1,650 bundles 
18 bags, small 
362,500 edangallies 

107 candies 17 maunds 
5 trunks 
90 corges 
'1 1 chests 

82 pieces 
29 bags, small 
216,700 piecev 
20 doKCit 
2 Uunks 


3 candies 
105 ditto 


Tobacco, Palighat 
Ditto, (^uzerat 

Ditto, Canara 

Tamarinds 
Tiirmerick 
'I’ea 

Teeth, Elephant 


2,210 ditto 8 ditto 1,531 rvr;#r//e’5 \ 6 maunds 

36 ditto 15 ditto 3Q candies 

13 ditto 10 ditto 40 ditUi 5 ditto 

96 ditto 17 ditto 16 ditto 

12 ditto IH ditto 17 ditto 

43 box(‘S 81 box»;s 

4 maunds U maunds 

20 lb. mth. 

17 pieces 401 pieces 

2 candies 4 2 candies 


2,312 ditio 
43 ditto 
82 ditto 

19 ditto 15 maunds 
18 ditto 16 ditto 
73 boxes 

60 lb. 

7 6 pieces 
8^ cayidics 


Ulva Seed 
Vermillion 


20 ditto 5 ditto 
14>ditto 


63 candies 10 maunds 
3 ditto 


54 candies 15 maunds 24 lb. 
— 18 ditto 18 do. 


Wheat 
Wax Candles 


.• 850 ditto 1 ditto 5 tb. 

- 2 ditto 17 ditto 22 ditto 


<104 ditto 
4 ditto 


12 ditto 3 lb. 
18 ditto 1 4 do. 


475 ditto 15 ditto 16 Jo. 

6 ditto 17 ditto 
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Malabir Year 973. 

EXPORTS. 

A 


Arrack 

Afsafoetida 

B 

JeZ/c-NuU 
Ditto, Cut 
Barley 

C 

China Ware 
Cotton 

Chilly Pepper {Capsicum ) 

Clovcf 
Carelaniums 
Coro-Nuts, Dry 
pitto, conlainmg Water 
Coprah^ Coco-Nut Kernel 
Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage 
Copper 


Datcf 


FAirOpe, Liquort 
Dilto, ditto 


Fish Sounds 


20 leaguers 75 gallona 
7 maunds 


327 candies 12 mautids \G Ih. 
39 ditto 9 ditto 8 do. 
« kegs 


10 corses 
125 candies 
6 maunds 
14 ditto 

6 candies 9 maunds 26 dp. 
721,120 in number 
637,300 in ditto 
575 candies 4 maunds 8 
25 ditto 15 ditto 

17 ditto 18 49. 

D 

- 1 07 bundles 

E 

- 85 chests 

- 11 hogsheads 


8 maunds 


974. 


I 

18 Uaguers 25 gallant 
14 maunds 


385 catidies 1 4 maunds 24 lb. 
20 ditto J3 ditto 8 do. 
3 kegs 


15 candies 
130^ ditto 
8 maunds 
12 chests 

candies ^Ib. 

1.786.900 

897.900 

1,450 Cffnd/cs 6 maunds 
87 ditto 9 ditto 

2 ditto 13 ditto 16/5. 


88 bundles 


44 chests 
11 hogsheads 


13 maunds 


975. 


28 lea rners 
10 maunds 

12 gallons 


518 candies 

1.3 maunds IH lb. 

42 ditto 

5 kegs 

10 ditto 

24 do. 

12 boxes 

7 3 candies 

16 maunds 

8 lb. 


15 ditto 

IHdo. 

2 ditto 


16 do. 

25 ditto 
551,000 
305,400 


1 8 do. 

292 candies 

2 maunds 


15 ditto 

18 ditto 

I T lb. 

1 ditto 

6 ditto 

15 do. 


108 bundles 


36 chests 
18 hogsheads 


2 maunds 


G 


Cram J/oor/g, Pulse 

- 

1 64 candies 

Ditto, Guzerai., Pulse 

- 

IS'^ dUto 

Ganjaw, Hemp Leaves 

- 

13 maunds 

(lariick 

- 

5 cajidics 

Ghcct Boiled Bui lor 

- 

36 dilto 


H 


Hams 

, 

80 Ib. 

Hats 

T 

4 dozen 

Iron 

1 

12 candles 

J agree y Inspissated Juice ofl 
Palm Trees - J 


26i ditto 


K 

Kimhh Baisins - - 13 maunds 


1 8 candies 

12 

randies 

1 1 maunds 12 lb. 

46 ditto 

12 

ditto 

18 ditto 

.... 

n maunds 


— 

13 ditto 

18 do. 

7 candies 

7 

ditto 

12 dilto 

11 do. 

24J ditto 


ditto 

18 ditto 

19 do. 


101 lb. 

8 dozen 


' 28 /A. 

13 dozen 


1 6 candies 


10 candies 14 maunds 14/5. 


18| ditto 


S dilto 12 ditto 


18 maunds 

h \> 


19 maunds 21 lb 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 

Liquorice Root 

EXPORTS. 

L 

- 3 candies 

11 mounds 

1 2 mounds 28 lb. 

Mace 

M 

- 21 lb. 

8/5. 

1 mound 18/5. 

Nutmegs 

N 

- Gib, 

18/5. 

8/5. 

or Rough Rice - S6,07ft 

46,300 edangallies 

56,500 edangallies 

Oil, Coco-Nut 

0 

< 18 paddahs 

3 paddahs 

\2 paddahs 

Pepper 

Ditto, Light 

P 

- 5221 candies 17 mounds IGlb, 

2^308 candies 7 maunis 8 lb. 

1^830 candies 10 mounds 28 lb. 

, . — — 

85 ditto 15 ditto 

57 ditto 9 ditto 8 do. 

Perfumery 

- 4 chests 

2 chests 

,3 boxes 

Piece Goods 

- 2.70 corges 

107 corges 

267^ corges 

Rice 

R 

- 18^670 robins 

3,786 robins 

8,007 robins 

Sugar 

S 

- 25| candies 

63 candies 1 A mounds 18/5. 

24 candies 10 mounds 10 lb. 

Ditto, Candy 
Sandal Wood 

- > 24 tubs 

18 tubs 

IT tubs 

- 567 candies 6 mounds 

548 corges 2 mounds 27 lb. 

) ^036 eandies 11 maunds 21 lb. 

Ditto, Sawings 

- 52 ditto 14 ditto 

143 ditto — 15 do. 

4 ditto — — * 

Sharkfins 

- - 9 dit(o 1 ditto 16/5. i 

7 ditto 14 ditto 16 do. 

11 ditto 2 ditto 16 do. 

Spars 

- 11 score 12 pieces 

1 score 9 pieces 

1 6 pieces 

Sapan Wood 

- 4 mounds 

16 mounds 

18 maunds 

Tobacco 

T 

- candies \8 mounds 

86 candies W mounds 13 lb. 

03 candies 13 maunds 10/5. 

Tea 

- 8 chests 

13 boxes 

10 chests 

Timber 

- 632 candies 5 mounds $ lb. 

200 candies 1 j mounds 1 6 lb. 

103 candies 16 maunds 13/5. 

Ulva Seed 

V 

- 3 candies 

8 candies 

11 ditto 16 ditto 8 do. 

Wheat 

W 

- 73 candUt 16 tnaunis *1 6 /5. 

%8 candies IS mounds 18/5. | 

16ditto 13 ditto 18do. 
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TOTAL QUANTITY of tliffcront ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from liETTUTAl^^D^, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

- 

Quantity in 975 . 

Be//e-Nut 


no candies 4 luiarn 

157 candies and \ tulam 

Hrass 


14 ditto 

— 4 ditto 

Cassia 


1 ditto 

1 candy 4 ditto 

Chapputtf^ain Wood (^Supan') 


130 Ditto 16 ditto 

147 ditto 

Chinu/cai^ a Fruit 

_ 

21 Ditto 4^ ditto 

17 ditto 17 ditto 

Chiify 

_ 

1 Ditto 13 ditto 

— 16^ ditto 

Clay. Wl.ite 


None 

1 ^ tulam 

Coolfpy ii Ciraiii 

- 

370 ntorabSy or robins 

527 mo rah or robins 

Coco-Xuts, Dry 

- 

32,34265 

27.315 20 

Ditto, Green 


10,06500 

2,2007 0 

Cair^ or Coco-\ut Corda^^e 


2 .* candies 8 lalani 

14 tulam 

Ctirtander Seed 

• 

None 

50 edungurry (edangaUtes ; 

I'oMoii 


7 i tularn 

13i Ditto 

l)itt(j. Yarn 

. 

None 

6 Ditto 

J)afes, Dry 

- 

1 candy 2 ^ tulam 

2 candies 9^ tulam 

T>itto, Wet 

- 

N one 

1 6 tulam 

Fish, Salt 


I 824 ox loads and 292 hales 

366 hales 

a hifi iy , > esa m n m 

- 

819 moruhsy or robins 

1155 Ditto 

Ginger, Wet 

- 

2 tti/am 

9 luiarn 

Ditto, Dry 

- 

63 candies 19^ tulam 

86 candies 16 luiarn 

Garlic 

* 

2 Ditto 7^- ditto 

ir>|t tulam 

€ihcc 

. 

None 

1 Ditto 

Gunjas Dried Leaves of Cannabis\ 

50 bales 

N one 

sail va 

J 



Kemp, Crotolaria juncea 


12 candies W tulam 

6 candies 2 tulam 

Iron 

- 

90 Ditto 10 ditto 

90 candtes 

Ditto Ware 

- 

\ one 

654 pieces 

Jnt:^orp^ or Inspissated Juice of\ 


i Nont* 

i<rab 1 rce 

J 



Kasturu 


50 cffndics 18 Infam 

0.3 candies 12 tulam 

Kouruy dried Coco-\iil Kcrnelsj 

19 Ditto 5 ditto 

29 Ditto 11 ditto 

Koiahu! 


12 Ditto 16 ditto 

26 Ditto 6 dillo 

Aiiivir Flower 


1 Ditto 8 ditto 

7 Ditto 1 ditto 

Ditto Itcjot 


None 

78 Dillo G dillo 

JVIed icine, fC rppuwto/j/ 

- 

10 tulam 

N' onti 

Ditto, iiamachnm 

- 

\one 

^ tularn 

Ditto, or alary 

- 

1 6 ^ tulam 

150 edu Ttga r ry ( edangallies j 

Dittfi, Ktn^L-ahotlamura 

- 

None 

3 tulam 

Ditto, Kat untar ana 

- 

1 6^ tulam 

None 

Ditto, Karin^^aty 

- 

N one 

1 candy 6 tulam 

Ditto, Konepuwa 

- 

edungarry(edangalUc9) 

None 

Ditto, JVeren^xillti 

- 

1 None 

1 tulam 

Ditto, fVert^akaihil 

- 

|2 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Karkolari 

- 

None 

62^ cdungarry ( edangallies ) 

Ditto, Taka ram 

. 

10 tulam 

None 

Ditto, IVaimba 

. 

None 

2 candies 1^ tulam 

Ditto, Stink Wood 

- 

1 tulam 

None 

Ditto, PachotyU fy 


2 Ditto- 

None 

Moonsy Pulse, \*has€Olus J^ungo I 

20 morabf or robin 

224 rnorahs^ or robins 

Mats, Grass 

- 

N one 

50 

JV*eilika*f Phylianthus Kmblica I 

3625 edungarry iedangallies) 

270 edungarry (edangallies) 

Oil, Coco-\ut 

_ 

None 

30 poU 

Oil Ghtfiftiy Sesamum 

. 

54^ ' hothana^ or Pots 

None 

Oia^ Wrfiiiig Palm Leaves 

- 

None 

1000 

Onions 


r. r.ffff 

4 tulam 

Paddy, or Ttough Rice 


IS,.. ;o parahs 

4600 parah. 

Pepper, ; ^«ck 

• 

1 - 0 candies 1 9 tulam 

214 candies 19^ tulam 

Ditto, Long 

. 

None 

15 tulam 

Rice 

- 

665 morah {robinsy 

57 morah (robins) 
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Articles. 

Quantity ip 974 . 

Quantity in ^ 75 , 

ilesin 


None 

tuiam 

Sait, Coarse 


45,80;^ parah 

4681^ parah 

Ditto, While 


9 tuiam 

None 

Ditto, Pappara 

* 

[3 candies 3 tuiam 

1 candy 8 tuiam 

Smndal Wood 


10 Ditto 9 ditto 

3 Ditto 16^ ditto 

Sugar, Moist 


1 tuiam 

9 tuiam 

Sheep Skins 


None 


Tamarinds 


4 candies 10 tuiam 

10 tuiam 

Tobacco 


100 bundles, small 

190 bundles, small 

Tonies^ Canoes 


N one 

9 new ones 

Turmcrick 


98 cafidies 10^ tuiam 

10 candies 4 tuiam 

Wax .. 


93^ tuiam 

^ tuiam 


TOTAL quantity of different ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA, 
in BETTUTANADjI, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. j 

Quantity in 974 . 

- — .... k ! VI ^ 

Quantity in 975 . 

MeUe^JSTut 

37 candies 15^ tuiam 

None 

Cloth, Jtfannapar 

117^ corgSt or score pieces 

JOO corge 

Cc^dar 

None 

14 tuiam 

Ditto, Kolichp • 

944 Ditto 

96 <?«rgr 

Ditto, Kolmrum 

None 

194 Ditto 

Ditto, Kungy 

9 pieces 

None 

Fish, Salt 

138 bales 

None 

Salt ... 

590 parah 

2000 parah 

Sublimate (of Mercury) , 

6 tuiam 

\ one 


(Signed) J. 'VV. WvB, Cpllector. 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from BAHUPA-N^AI'iA, in the V'cars 974 and 975. 


>\rticlcs. 


f'mtBim JLaurus 
C%mpjtungom Wood 
Ckinakai 
Coco-Nuts, Dry 
Ditto, Green 
C air 

Coriander Seed 

Pulse, DolichoB bifipruB 
Fish, Salt 
Garlick 
Gin|:er, Wet 
Ditto, Dry 

Cinpfp Seed {FeBofnum) 

Hcii)|», Crotoiariajuncea 
Iron 


Quantity in 97^* 

i 

9 candies 9 tulam 
3 tuiam 

15 candies lufam 
15 tuiam 

1,081,5-10 in number 
None 

63 candies 19 tuiam 
90O edswpar.rp {fidoMgaUies') 
1 45 morah (robins) 

9 bales 
1 tuiam 

17 Ditto 

43 candies IS Mutants 

390 bales 

18 candiea 13 tsUam 

10 Ditto IS dUUo 


’ " .TH TTr 

Quantity in 975 . 

. . . .L, Affri 

9 candies 3 tuiam 
None 

V 6 candies 10 tsUam 

15 tuiam 

832800 

ia4b5a 

59 candies 5 tuiam 

Nona 

25 morals (robins) 

None 
None 
l-S tuiam 

38 candiea 4^ i^lami 

493 bales 

None 

2^ candies 19 Istlam 












Arttclev. 


Quatit{tyil!^974. 


\0 candies 16 tulam 


Kasturjfy a kind of Turm€fritk! 
Kolakai 

Kopray Dried Coco Nat iCeirhel 
Kuwa Root 
Ditto, Flower 

^^fvongy a Pulse, Phaaedtttd llftnfigo 

Medicine, ^Veralarif 

Ditto, JS'eringila 

Ditto, fVaUnbUy Acorus aromattcua 

Ditto, Karinguljff 

JS el It kitty PhUanthus JtdtliFi&a' 

Oil, Cingty {Sesamumy 
Paddy, Rough Ricc 
Pepper, Black 
R ice 

Sandal Wood 

Salt - - 

Shells for Chunam (Lilkic’) 

Tobacco 
* 1 ' urine rick 
Tonies (Canoes) New 
Twine, Hempen, i, e. of tlit? Crd-l 
iolaria jttncca - J 


1 Ditto Id ditto 
4 Ditto 5 ditto 
Id tulam 

7 candies 
None 

2 tulam 
'None 
2 tulam 
None 

'SiibO edungmrry (dUKMj^aUtCa) 

8 pots 
1400 par ah 

41 candies 18 tulanX 
None 
2 candies 
34,800 par aha 
N one 
1 0 tulam 

4 candies 11 tulaiA' 

; None 

I Ditto 


Quantity in 975. 


17 candies 14 tulam 
1 Ditto 6 ditto 
21 Ditto 0 ditto 
None 

7 candies \2 tulam 
2 morah ( robins ) 

1 tulam 
F Ditto 

F tulam 

900 cdurigarry (ddangallies) 
None ^ 

Ditto 

21 candies 4' tdltt'td 
25 morahs ( rolAns ) 

14 candies 5 tulam 
T350 parahs 
600 naral 

1 None 

ill candies 15^ tulaitf 
114 

2 candies 10 tulaw 


III— I — 

TOTAL quantity of ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA 
in PAIi.lJPA-NAtli'Ay fbr the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles- 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 

Jietle-A 'ut 


i27 candies 6 luitrm 

■None 

Clolli, Mahnapar 


15^ corgi Sy or scores of pieces 

127 ^‘ c'orges 

Ditto, Kolichp 


3 Ilifto 

None 

Cotton 

- 

, 5 candies 

Ditto 

Dates, Dry 

- 

■ 5 J'lllo 4 

Ditto 

Resin 


8 tulam 

Ditto 

Ricc 

- 

None 

750 morahs (rohtns) 

5?ligar, Mi>i«t 

- 

10 tMTaif* 

None 


(Signed) J, W. WvE, Collector. 


TOTAL QUANTITY ofARTICLES EXPORTED by LAND from MANAU- 
GHATy in the Vents 974* and 975, commencing 14th September, 1798 andl79D. 


Articles. 


^e//e-Nut, *4reca 
Ditto, Leaf, Piper HeCle^ 
Cassia Laurus 
Cardamoms 
Cedar 

Chappungum Wood 


Quantity in 974. 

, - . 

729| tulam 2^ palom 

None 

10 ^ tulam 

I Ditto 

None 

19 tulam 


Quantity in 975. 


1042^ tulam 5 polttin 
67 60 small bales 
26^ tulatm 
4 Ditto 
i Ditto 
20 | Ditto 
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Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 * 

China fcai 


4 tulam 

None 

Coco-\iits. 

- 

70 

7663 

Coir, (‘oco-Xul Corila^e 

- 

None 

1 ^ tulam 

Fish, ‘alt 

- 

None 

98 bales 

IJubhcrs^ New, Lcatlier Bags 

None 

30 

Dates, Wet 

• 

N one 

15 tulam 

Giii^ei, I>rv 

- 

:i47 iuiam 

255^ Ditto 


• 

^ tulam 

N one 

ilides 

- 

2 


Honey 

- 

None 

13 pots 

Jagort/^ of thc^ Rrab Tree 

- 

tulam 

19^ tulam 

Ja^ortf^ of Mi«;ar Cane 

- 

N one 

2 Ditto 

Kastur^y a 'i'lirnierick 

- 

N one 

28 Ditto 

Medicine, fir alury 

- 

2 tu/am 


Ditto, IS agapuwa 

- 

^ Ditto 


Oil Wood 

- 

\ one 

25j^ pots 

Oil, Coeo-Nut 

- 

20 ^ pots 

SOi Ditto 

Oil, Oin^fi/ ( Sesainum ) 

- 

N one 

26 Ditto 

Pepper, Black 

• 

281^ tulam 11 polam 

27 9 tulam 8 ^ polum 

Pepper, Long, Hoot of 

- 

9^ tulam 

5 tulam 

Puwaita^ a Bed Dye 

- 

5i Ditto 

None 

a Grain 

*• 

28 pur ah s 

None 

Resin 

- 

3 iu/am. 

None 

Rice 

- 

51^ parahs 

405 par ah 

Sandal W^ood 

• 

93^ tulam 

2 j^ tulam 

Salt 

- 

None 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

87 par aha 

1 222 par ah 

Shells for Chunam (Lime) 

- 

None 

21 ^ par ah 

Sugar, Moist 

- 

None 

1 ^ tulam 

Turmerick 

- 

418j^ tulam l^palom 

540J Ditto 

Wax 


75| Ditto 7§ ditto 

2 | Ditto 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by LAND 


to MANAR-GHAT, in the Y^ears 974 and 975. 

Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 975 . 

Buflfalo, Female 

27 

10 

Ditto, Male 

1 

106 

Cardamoms 

1 1 ^ tulam 

34 tulam 

Chappun^om Wood (Fapan) 

3^ Ditto 

None 

Cloth, Cohnhetorc 

5269^ pieces 

35144 pieces 

Chillji/y or Capsicum 

227 par ah 

1 1 84 parak 

Castor Oil 8 e<*d 

41^ Ditto 

44 Ditto 

Chinakai 

3 tulam 

None 

Cotton Yarn 

2054 Ditto 

3614 lttla?n 

Cummin Seed 

44 Ditt 0 

104 Ditto 

€'oolly-i a Pulse 

29 par ah 

33 parahs 

C'oriaiider Seed 

334 Ditto 

30 Ditto 

Dill Seed 

446 Ditto 

1574 Ditto 

Dholfy Split Pease, of the 

Cajan - / 

>36^ Ditto 

174 Ditto 

Ditto, Wht^le 

None 

421i Ditto 

Clarlick 

2745| tulam 

2197^ tulam 

Ounja^ or Hemp Leaves 

8394 bales, small 

3536 bales, small 

iiram^ Pulse 

119 parahs 

331 parahw 

Ginger, Wei 

6 tulam 

iNone 

flkee^ or Boiled Butter 

674d pots 

17621 poU 
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Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quantity In 975. 

TTemp, Crotolaria 

Honey 

3 polam 

None 

None 

25|^ pots 

Jagory 

21 tulam 

105^ tulam 

Kadukai 

93 Ditto 

12 Ditto 

Lac 

i Ditto 

None 

Medicine, JVaimher 

5 Ditto 

.>01 tulam 

Ditto, JCeringilla 

None 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, fVer alary 

4 tulam 

44 parah 

Moongy Pulse 

54 f^araha 


Mustard Seed 

1873 Ditto 

1401^ Ditto 

Onions 

1 30 tulam 

15) tulam 

Oil of fP ' eppii 

[None 

\ pot 

Ditto, Coco-Xut 

None 

4 pots 

Pepper 

Poppy Seed 

7 Oil 10 polam 

15^ parah 

None 

Resin 

15 tulam 

None 

Sheep 

111 

182 

Sandal Wood 

18JI tulam 

36) tulam 

Tamarinds 

128il Ditto 

32) Ditto 

Tobacco 

176966 bales, small 

189742 bales, small 

Ureedy Pniso - ( 

80^ par ah s 

279 parahs 

Wax 

None 

73 tutam 


^Signed) J. W. Wte, Collector. 


An ACCOUNT of the GOODS EXPORTED and IMPORTED by the TAMARACHERY GHAT, 

for <he Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 


Water Coco-Nuts 

Dry SoopareySy or Betel-Nuli 

Coco-Nut Oil 

Silk 

Dungaree Cloth, cearse Cet- 1 
ton Cloth -/ 

Moondt^ or Waist Cloths 
Soap 
Sugar 

Chapungam Wood, Sapen 

Blankets, Country 

Salt 

Jagory 

Salt Fish 

Ditto, small 

Cachin Arrack 

Country ditto 

Dates 


Quantity. 


19000 
47 tulam 
57 ditto 

12 pieces 

8 corges^ or scores of pieces 

13 ditto 
600 pieces 

3 mauJidif 
SO ditto 
10 

343 bags 

1230 bundles, 10 pieces in each 

7400 

59 bags 

10 gallons 

1 67 pots 

10 tutam 


IMPORTS. 


Bags of Rice 

Ditto Netty y or Rough Rice 

Country Lac 
Bees Wax 

Ghecy or boiled Butter 
Tobacco 

G unjar (Hemp Leaves) 
Bullocks, Oxen 
Country Blankets 
Jagory 
Dholly Pulse 
Red ChUteyy Capsicum 
Red Onions 
White ditto 
Bapennah (Castor Oil) 
Euenah (a small grain) 


Quantity. 


{ 1 15 value, from 3 to4 ri^ef 
each 

( 268 value from 2 to 3 rupees 
( each 
9^ tulam 
lu^ ditto 
13^ ditto 
sl ditto 
ditto 
94 

4 corges 
3 tulam 
3 bags 
tulam 
40 ditto 
12 ditto 

I 

140 dungallya ( edangatUes) 


(Sigmxl) R. Coward, Collector. 


YOL. Ill* 
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An ACCOUNT of the EXPORTS am! IMPORTS of ihe various ARTICLES into the PYE-NAD 

DISTRICT, for the Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Water Coco-Nuts 

_ 

315700 

Dry ditto 

Soopareps (dry) Betel^Nut 

*• 

463000 

443^ candies 

Coco-Nut Oil 

- 

48^ ditto 

Pepper 

- 

50 ditto 

i'oprahi White, Coco ■ Nut \ 
Kernels - J 

66 ditto 

Ditto, Black 

- 

10^ ditto 

Manueii 

- 

2 ditto 

Ditto Chuekoor 

- 

4 maunds 

Karookar 

- 

candy 

(7heft or boiled Butter 

.. ' 

2 maunds 

Cinjalpt Oil of Sesamum 


2* ditto 

Cotr, Coco-Nut Cordage 


59 candies 

Mats, Bamboo 

- 

31600 

Icon 

- 

1 4 candy 

C kapingary Sapan Wootl 


1 ditto 


IMPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Rice, Moodahs (robins) « "I 
lOSOOO cubical inches / 

3292 moodahs (robins) 

Pyroo, a Pulse 

39 ditto 

Red Sooparyst or BelehXut 

136700 

Dales 

5^ candies 

Red Onions 

1^ tulam 

Manapar Cloth 

10 corgesy or score# of piece 

Salt 

13000 dungal/ys (edangaUies 

Oringna 

1 

1 

i 

i 

140 moodahs (robins) 


(Signed) R. Co WARD; Collcclor*- 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January (o 31st December, 1799. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


A 


Almonds 

Arrack - • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ajuan Seedr sm umbelli- 
feroui Plant 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


} 


12 bundles 
485 canadan 
96i leaguers^ 
31 tasks 
.15 kogs 
17 J cases 
5 jars 
21 pipes 

lOji candies 

20 maunds 
52 bags 
12 capats 


Bengai Dice 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


* 50 hags 

- 2 masmdi 

* 74,000 

- 2 bags 

300 ouBdieo 


IT 


Bamboos 

Boots 

Beef 

Ditto 

Bellows* Smiths 
liagcryj Grain of the Hof 
( US ypicatus 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Blue Cloth 

Ditto ; - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bamboo Mats 

Books 

Ditto 

Beer 

Ditto 

Blankets 

Ditto 

Brandy 

Ditto 


13*800 

4 trunks 

1 tasks 

\ kegs 

7 candies 

5 cappats 

2 niuitJids 

8 lings 

( Vf c '/r-resy or scores 
I of pieces 
5 pieces 
2 hales 
1 bundle 
208 cori^cs 
46 

1 cht st 

2 chesis 
12 dozen 
10 piece# 

3 corges 9 or Kottar 

4 chests 

kep 
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XIX 


Qualify. 


Hrandy 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bottles of Ale 

Diitto ditto 

Barley 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brooms 


Columha Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cochin Arrack 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Country Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto 

China Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Country Boots 
Coco-Nuts 
Copper Pots 
Ditto 

Cointer Seed 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Corks 

DiUo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coffee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummin Seed 
Ditto 
Claret 
Ditto 


Quantity. 


14 dozen 
2 casks 
S?9 cases 
1 ditto 

1 ho;'shead 

2 casks 

1 kcff 

2 chests 
100 


16^ leaguers 
5 casks 

7 pipes 
13000 bottles 
4 leaguers 
4 pipes 
2 casks 

02 bottles 

4 leaguers 
110 pipes 
393 Canadas 

3 baskets 
1 8 chests 
707 

5 pair 
104660 
.37 bags 
90 maunds 
6615 editftgaliics 
15 candies 

9 maunds 

5 cappals 

4 bags 

6 ditto 
76 gross 
1000 

1 chest 
30 bags 

1 bundle 
26 maunds 

23 bags 
40 maunds 

3 chests 
45 dozena 

24 bundles 
,40 pieces 

2 

2 maunds 
1 

l15 maunds 
!i8 robins 
[23^ candies 
62^ maunds 

4 ba*^ 

2 bates 

35 maunds 
850 Ihs. 

'36 holts 
'19^ candies 
* 1 0^ maunds 

c« 


Cotton Lace 
Ditto 

Cruet Stands 

Cloves 

Ditto 

Culty Gramt a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

Chilfp Pepper, Capsicum 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Candles 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Canvas 

Coir^ Coco-Nut Cordage 

DiUo 

Ditto 


Quality. 


Cotton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
Ditto 
Cheese 
Ditto 

Cards and Pomatum 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Country Mats 
China Mats 
Common Cups 
Combs 
Cutlery 
Ditto 
Chintz 

('ountry Beans 
Chandrose 
Combla Mas 


D 


DholU a kind of Pitlse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Dorcay a kind of Muslin 
Dungary y Colton Cloth 
Ditto 


Europe Cloth 
! Ditto 

'Empty Bags 


F 


Flannel 

Ditto 

Frying Pans 

G 

Cramy a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

fyitto 

Ghecy or Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

'( '•ivgeify^ Oil of ietam iijh 
fOun Powder 


Quantity, 


6 candies 
12 maunds 
23 bales 
1 box 
3 dozen 
5 boxes 
3 chests 
1 box 

48 chadanas 
8 jars 

660 paddoms 
1155 pots 
172 candies 

{ 81 dubersy or lea* 
them bags 
1 1 1 eutys 

\ 186 corge, or score 
133 pieces 
4 chests 

10 earges, or score 
4 chests 
1 bundle 

5 corgesy or score 
15 robins 
3 bundles 
I3| ditto 


19 candies 
10 maunds 
5 edangallies 
64 bags 
73 cappats 
3^ maunds 
8 bags 
1 14 pieces 
1 67 4 corgcy or score 
,4 bundles 


1 trunk 
1 chest 
3200 


1 bag 
4 pieces 
33 sets 


83 candies 
133 cappats 
96 bags 
20 bales 

r 109 ^flippers, leather 

I bags 
31^ maunds 

II duppers 
1 bmg 
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Gun Powder 

Glatf Ware 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Garlick 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ginj^er 

Ditto 

DiUo 


Gdnjmk, or dry flowers and ^ 
leaves of Hemp / 


1 barrel 
12 dozen 

10 cilCMtS 

2 boxes 
244 cases 
5 chests 

I leaguer 
18 bags 
4 baskets 
7^ candien 
4 cappats 

1 candy 
25^ maund* 

2 bundles 


1 10 maunda 


Handkerchiefs - I 

Hams 

DiUo 

Ditto 

JfUrm Caaay, a me 
Hemp* that \%ofCroiolaria \ 
juncea J 

Ditto 

Hats 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Iio 0 ka Snakes 
Hock 


Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 
Ditto ditto 
Jagory 
Ditto 
Ditto 


5 corp:es^ or score 
2 boxes 
27 chests 
2 cases 
5 matinds 


87 /ba. 

0 chests 

1 box 

1 trunk 
183 

I chest 
3^ dozen 


30 bars . 

289 pieces 
4 maunda 
10 bundles 
3 dozen 
38t candiea 
1 18^ maunds 
87 pots 

< 4 (fuppers, or 
} ther bags 
6 bags 
10 bales 


Laiu,. . 

Lemon Juice 

Lutestring 

Ditto 

Long Drawers 
Leather 
Lisbon Wine 


Madeira Wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DiUo 

Ditto 

Malmsey Wine 
Ditto 

Medicine, Kurope 
Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, Afalabttr 
Ji/a7iapar Onions 
mMotvrah 

Ditto 

Mustard 

litto 

‘itto 

Jfiiwg, a kind of Pulse 
litto 
iitlo 
litto 

Mcthy Seedy Fenugreek 
Ditto ditto 


i c.iesls 
24 bolth*s 

1 piece 
3 ciiests 

I J r )rgea, or score 
iO ^ ditto 

2 quarter casks 


12 casks 
4 boxes 
39 chests 
4^ pipes 
100 dozen 
8 chests 

3 boxes 

1 dozen 
2* boxes 

rnaunda 

4 bundles 

•4 pipe 

2 leaguers 
2 dozen 

8 bags 
40 robins 
25 ditto 
2 bags 
2 cappats 
4 candies 
1 candy 
7 bags 


J\ el/i/y or Rice in the Husk 
)itlo 
JiUo 
ditto 

Yeltikn Phyllanthus Emblica 
Nutmegs 
Ditto 

A'ackenyy the grain of the \ 
Cynosurus ( or ocanua J 

Needles and Pins 
/Yankina 
Ditto 
Nails 
Ditto 


254,000 edangalliea 
9330 parahs 
22 robins 
331 bags 
I I 85 ednngalliea 
I 1 bundle 
67 lb. 

165 robins 

24 papers 
5 cncsts 

I n rorges, or score 
1 cask 
I m'lund 


KiamUsy or small Raisins 
Ditto - , - 

JCascar, Poppy Seed 


Looking GUtses 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Linseed Oil 


62 maunds 
I bag 
3 ditto 


1 dozen 

144 eorge, or fcoro 

2 bundles 
4 tta. 


3 bundles 
1 1 \ maunds 
55 eers 
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Ccmnanore^ (Signed) Bni. Hodgso.'v, 

31$t l^tccmber^ 1790. C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from Jst January to 31st December, 1800. 


Almonds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Amanick Oil 
A nee Ham 

Ajvan^ Seed of an umbeili- 
I’crous Plant 
Ditto 

Art at Cinnabar 
Anjengo Arrack 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Ditto 


Bamboo Mats 

Boots 

Ditto 

Bengal Piece Goods 
Ditto 

Beaten Rice 

Ditto 

Blankets 

Bete/-Nul8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Blue DotieSt a Cotton Cloth 

Blue Cloth 

Benjamm 


7 bafrj 

2 cappafs 
6 matintfv 
4 jars 

4 pieces 

39 bags 

1 robin 
I juaund 

3 leaguers 
19 casks 

I leaguer 
i 14 casks 


‘ I00| eorgCy or score 
1 box 

1 trunk 

2 bundles 

1 1148 pieces 
29 robins 
450 edangcllies 
76 pieces 
I bale 
9 puUon 

21 maunds 18 lbs. 
18,200 
21 robins 
59 pieces 

9 corgcy or score 

10 chests 
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I ’on Lacc, a kind of Tape 3 bundles 
Coir, or C’oco-Xut cordaj^e ditto 

Ditto - * 6 candies 

Chintz - .9 corge^ or score 

J>ttto - - 5 pieces 

Cutlery - - 1 chest 

(handroosc - 16 bales 

Ditto - - • 5 bags 

Ditto - - 30 cappats 

Ditto - .5 chests 

Ditto «• - 20 maunds 

Cotton - - ‘31 bales 

Ditto - - 19 bundles 

Cain pli ire - I box 

Ditto - - I chest 

Carla - - 34 covf^e^ or score 

Catcheria - 7 candies 

Cointer Seed - 3 bags 

J)itto - - edangalties 

China SunninerheadS) Uin-'l 

brcllas » / . 

f A/77 /7/, Handkerchiefs 1^0 pieces 
Cassia fjaurus - 17 ditto 

i harta C.ram^ a kind of Pulse 20 candies 



120 pieces 
17 ditto 


Ditto . . 50 bags 

China Handkerchiefs 1 6 piece 

Chellas - 3 ditto 

Co minis - 2 bales 

Coe/u’n Arrack - lOleagii 

Ditto - - 8 casks 

Chickney lieleiSwX 2 vandie 

Ditto - - 5 maund 

Ditto • - 9 robins 

Ditto - , 6 bales 

Country Twine - 5 maund 

Cotton « 16 bund 

Country Combs - 26corge 

Ditto ( halfums - 900 

Ceprn, or Uried Coco-Nut i „„„„ 

Kernels - S 

China Wax - 5 chests 

Coriander Seed - 230 edan 

China Flowered Sattin 1 bundle 

Canvas - 3 ditto 

Cloth - - I piece 

Candles - - Ibexes 

Ditto - - I chest 

Coco~Nuts - 154,100 

Country 'fhread - 1 hag 

ChUty Pepper, Capsicum 2 ditto 

Ditto - - UOp/mras 

Ditto - .3 maunds 

Coco-Nut Oil - 4 sl<^«ns 

Ditto - 6 jars 

Ditto - - *99 paddas 

Ditto - - 65 maunds 

Ditto 

Castor Oil - 2^ maunds 

Cutty Cram^ a.kind of Pulse 42 bags 
Ditto - *• *2 robins 

Cherry Brandy - 2 chests 

Claret - - 1 4 ditto 

Confectianarv - 2 

Cbceie - 8 ditto 


50 bags 
1 6 pieces 
3 ditto 
2 bales 
10 leaguers 

8 casks 

2 candies 
b maunds 

9 robins 
6 bales 

5 maunds 
IS bundles 
26 cor^e, or score 
900 

10 maunds 

5 chests 
230 cdangallies 
1 bundle 

3 ditto 
I piece 


Copper Sheets 
CootnySf a kind of Cloth 
Silk and Cotton 


Dry Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dunffary^ Cloth 
Ditto 

fJoolieSy Clotli 
Dry Ginger 
Ditto 

Dolt, Split Pease of the 
( ytisus Cajan 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Glass Ware 
[>illo 
!)ilto 

Cram J^foongy a kind of 
Pulse 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Canjahy Dry Flowers and* 
Leaves of Hemp 
Ditto 

(’OOgaiy a kind of Incense 

Ginger 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I ' hecy Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

^iramy a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

fiarltck 

Ditto - 1 - 

ingham, a Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 
Ciin 
Ditto 


Hooka Snakes 

Hemp, Crotolaria Juncea 

Hats 

Ditto 

Handkerchiefs 
Hair Powder 


5 maunds 
.52 pieces 


38 cappats 


15 maunds 


iO cor gCy or score 
82 pieces 
11 1 maunds 
10 bundles 

32 pharos 

20 maunds 
100 measures 


1 box 
6 chests 


22 cappats 

18 robins 
1 1 bundles 


mound 
9 maunds 
2 candies 
3^ maunds 
15 bundles 
17 duppersy or skins 
8 pots 
5 candies 
5 maunds 
17 A ditto 


280 piece 
2 bundles 
37 cases 


1 bundle 

2 candies 
I chest 

3 boxes 
18 pieces 
3 dozen 


43 bundles 


U candy 










APri;NUix 


■i^tv 


» ■T-y-x.y fy— 

QuaVify. 

Quantity* 

*fa:ioru 


10 maunds 

Ditto 

> 

4 bap^s 

Iron CJridfes 


lO 

Iron (iiiJlo Spoons 


t bundle 

Ditto 


17 i corge, or score 

K 



A7wro/.*, Silk Cloth 


i piece 

1. 



Dantliorns 


0 sets 

Liitoslrinj^ii 

■* 

4 pieces 

M 



Manapar Cloth 


110 bundles 

Onions 


2 maunds 

IVfeclicint^ 


candy 

Ditto 

- 

1 bundle 

Madeira Wine 

- 

i chest 

Ditto 

* 

pipes 

Ditto 


7 dozen 

Mi/nff, a Pulse, Phascolus > 

1 6 cappals 

Ditto 

• 

5 ba^s 

Mustard Oil 

- 

1 jar 

mMelhy Seed, Fenugreefc 

00 bap^s 

Ditto 

'' 

1 maund 

N 



Hicc in the Husk 

385 robins 

Ditto 

- 

370,536 eda ngatiics 

Aachani/j a Grain 


60 robins 

At an kins 

- 

1 chest 

Ditto 

- 

5 rorgCy or scor<? 

Ditto 

- 

3 bundles 

Fruit of thcEmhIica 

2 ditto 

o 



Opium 


1 bundle 

Oil 

- 

771.'i( chodana 

Ditto 

- 

50 pots 

Ditto 

. 

350 coolies 

Ditto 

- 

18 duppersy or skins 

Ditto 

- 

1 0 maunds 

Onions 

- 

4^ ditto 

Ditto 

- 

3 ba^s 

P 



Perfumery 


4 boxes 

Pomatum 


1 ditto 

Pedrum 

« 

3^ maunds 

Paulghauty Piece Goods 

4673 pieces 

Ditto 


t chest 

Ditto 

- 

3 bales 

Ditto 

. 

48 bundles 

Plates^ China 

- 

150 pieces 

Ditto 

- ; 

95|e«r|r^» or score 


Qual ty. 

Quantity. 

Pine Apple Cheeses 

10 

Pantaloons 

6 pieces 

Pickles 

3 rases 

Ditto 

1 box 

Pale Beer 

14 chest 

Ditto 

5 casks 

Painted Hcd Pearls 

20 corgct or score 

Pols of Spear 

6 

PattdVy Hice in the Husk 

1675 edan gallics 

Ditto 

2 bundles 

R 


Hum 

1 pipe 

Ditto 

2 leaguers 

H ice 

4009 robins 

Ditto 

850 dozen 

Homnalh Cloth 

2 boxes 

Raisins 

1 chest 

Ditto 

3 cappats 

S 


Stockings 

I chest 

Shirts 

i» corge^ or score 

Su‘:!:ar - - , 

14 hags 

' Ditto - - < 

3 tubs 

Ditto 

50 maunds 

Ditto 

14 chests 

Su^ar C -ndy 

9 boxes 

Ditto 

15 tubs 

Ditto 

2 chi^sts 

Saddy 

1 7 4 corgcj or score 

Soap 

2 bags 

Ditto 

380 pieces 

Ditto 

> 60 maunds 

Shoes 

3 chests 

Sinimon (Cinnamon) - 

5 maunds 

Shelias Cloths 

17 pieces 

Silk Piece Goods 

30 ditto 

Sadlcry 

1 box 

Ditto 

1 cluist 

Salt 

j 2 1 00 vdangallies 

Shark Fins 

11^ maunds 

Ditto 

1700 pieces 

Sindy Salt 

6^ candies 

Ditto 

6000 dozen 

Stationery 

2 boxes 

>ural Tooacco 

1 bundle 

Surat (iram^ a kind of J^ulse 

88 candies 

Saffron 

\2 maunds 

Shaving Boxes 

3 

Sauce, Fish 

2 kegs 

Sundries 

1 bag 

Ditto 

2 boxes 

Sneakers 

550 

T 


Tea 

3 chests 

Tea Pots 

3 pots 

Tutanague 

5 maunds 

Thread 

1 

8 Ws. 




APPENDIX 


XXV 


Quality. 


Towrat a Pulse 

Tongues 

Tuniierick 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tape 

Twine - 


Cannanorc^ 

31sf Decemhery 1800. 


Quantity. 

Quality. 


Quantity. 

1 robin 

2 kegs 

2^ candies 

5 1 robins 

U 

Cred Gram, a kind of Pulse 

14 robins 

81^ maunds 

4 bundles 

1 chest 

W 

Wafers 


1 box 

260 chippons 

vVooden Dishes 

. 

40 pieces 

1*1,669 buiulles 

69 bates 

Wheat 


65 cappats 

Ditto 

- 

1 6 1 bags 

4^ randies 

Ditto 

- 

9^ bundles 

52 maunds 

Wine 

- 

1 chest 

28 rolls 

Whips, of sorts 

- 

5 

8 maundf 

V'eriiiillion 

- 

1 bundle 

Errors except cd, 

(Signetl) 

Bt; 

1 

:i. lIoix.SMV, 

C. M 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from Jst January to 3ist December, 1799. 


Quality. 


A 

Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aniseed - 

^Juan, Seed of an umbel 
lifcroui Plant 
Ditto 
Almonds 

B 


Belel^Sui 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brandy 

Beer 

Barley 

Bottles, Empty 
Budgery^ a Grain 
Bomblos (Dried Fish) - 
Blue Duty, Cotton Cloth 
Blue Scarlet Cloth 


Quantity. 


Quality. 


leaguers 
16 kegs 
150 hollies 

1 rhest 

^ 5 bags 

2 maunds 
1 bale 


Coco- Nuts 
i Ditt(» 

Coititrr Peed 
Country Mats 

Conib/ams, Country Blankets 
Cht'l/y Pepper, Capsicum 
Cardauiiiins 

Chilly Pepper, Capsicum 
China Bowls 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Cu mill ill Seed 
Ditto 


12 candies 
17 maunds 
2000 
7 chests 
9 dozen 

1 box 
650 

2 bundles 
60 ditto 

1 1 corge, or score 
6 pieces 


Coir Hope of Coco-\ul 
Husks 
Cheese 
Cotton Rope 
CofRe 
Ditto 
Canvas 
China Ware 
Ditto 

China Sweetmeats 
Copper Pots 
Ditto 


Quantity. 


1 candy 
2.‘3900 

I 15 edangaitics 
100 

1050 pieces 
T bsiffs 

6 maunds 
22^ ditto 
2400 

i7 pots 
4 bags 
.*3 maunds 

^ maund 

84 lbs. 

7 ^ maunds 

1 box 

2 maunds 
1 5 pieces 
2 chests 

4 dozen 
2 jars 

5 lings 

22 i maunds 


c 


D 


Churais^ Tobacco rolled, 
for Smoking 
Cotton 
Ditto 
Ditto 

▼OL. III. 


4000 

12 bags 
27 bales 
24 maundM 


Dholl, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Dates 

Ditto 


d 


2 candies 
120 bags 
Ird candies 
I > 5 maunds 








XXVI 


APPENDIX 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Dales 

Ditto 


4 biiiiilles 
^ cappats 


G 


Ctin 

Cram, a kind of Pulse 

X>itto 

Ditto 

Garlirk 

Ditto 

Oanja, Dried Flowers and 
Leaves of Hemp 
Chce, or boiled Butter 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Glass Ware 
Gloucester Cheese 


53 cases 
18 bags 
34 candies 
5 maunds 
candies 
I 6 maunds 

1 bundles 

34 duppers 
1 candy 
7^ maunds 
1 chest 
•a ditto 


H 


IJing, or Asafoctida 

Hams 

Bitto 

Hooka’ Snakes 
Hals and Hosiery 


4 bottles 

1 candy 
t chest 

a 

2 chests 


I 


iron 

Ditto 

Jagory 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ironmongery 

Ditto 

Jackets 


3 candies 
11^ maunds 
10 uols 

14 bundles j 
1 candy 
9^ maunds 
10 chests 

1 boa 

2 corge, or score 


K 


Knives 


1 J corge, or score 


1 . 


Leather 

Limes 


14^ corge, or score 
1 bundle 


M 

Hung, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Madeira 

Dittp 

Ditto 

Moodra 

Mustard Seed 

Ditto 

Jiletty Seed, Fenugreek 


28 bags 
5 candies 
5 maunds 
pipes 

8 chests 
32^ dozen 
10 robins 

1 bag 

9 maunds 

2 ditto 


Quality. 


Quantity. 




Xankins 

“ 

.58 corge, or score 

Ditto 

- 

15 pieces 

jVeiiy, Rice in the Husk 

4 robins 

Ditto 

" 

12800 c:Iungalties 

O 



Onions 

_ 

6 cappals 

Ditto 


27 bags 

Ditto 


27 candies 

Ditto 

. 

13 maunds 

Opium 

“ 

1 bag 

Ditto 

- 

1 bundle 

P 



Pepper 


32 candies 

Ditto 

- 

13 maunds 

Paper 

- 

66^ reams 

Port Wine 

- 

9 dozen 

Pantaloons 

- 

12 corge, or score 

Piece Goods 

- 

4050 pieces 

Ditto 

- 

69^ bundles 

Ditto 

• 

92 corge, or score 

R 



Hose Water 

_ 

1 boUle 

Rice 


2057 robins 

Rum 

- 

4 pipes 

Rum Shrub 

- 

2 Duxes 

Red Cambiys 

- 

2 corge, or score 

Raisins 

- 

4 cappats 

Ditto 

. 

3 candies 

Ditto 

- 

15 maunds 

S 



Sandal Wood 


7 pieces 

Salt 


7 bales 

Ditto 


22500 edangaUies 

Sindy Salt 

- 

2 bundles 

Ditto 


6 cappals 

Ditto 


3 maunds 

Shoes 

- 

1 chest 

Ditto 

- 

414 corge, or score 

Sugar 

Ditto 

- 

7 bundles 

- 

43 bags 

Ditto 

- 

44 candies 

Ditto 

- 

1 maund 

Shirts 

- 

17 corge, or score 

Summerheads, Umbrellas I 

2 ditto 

Sundry 

Ditto 

- 

1 trunk 

- 

17 bundles 

Ditto 

- 

1 case 

Soap 

- 

450 loaves 

Ditto 

• 

22 bags 

Stationers 

- 

1 chest 

Surat Tobacco 


74 candies 
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Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

T 



V 


Tea 


1 box 


Ditto 

. 

22 chests 

Vinegar 

7 bottles 

Ditto 

. 

15 Ibt. 

Ured, a kind of Pulse 

96 bags 

Tortoise Shells 

. 

1 maund 



Ditto ditto 

. 

4 iht. 



Twine 

. 

3 bundles 

W 


Ditto 

- 

7 4 maundt 


Tutanague 

Tamarinds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 

- 

4 pieces 

2 candies 

17 maunds 

7 bundles 

62 ditto 

12 candies 

23 maundt 

Wheat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wax Candles 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 1 5 hags 

45 1 candies 

5 maunds 

2 cbesU 

2 maunds 

34 Ibt. 


Cannanore, 

31sf December, 1799. 


Error! excepted, 

(Signed) Bai. Hodgson, 

C. Ml*. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality. 


j4juany Seed of an umbel- 1 
lifcrous Plant J 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Almonds 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Seng-ai Piece Goods - 

Betei-Vut 

Boots 

Barley 

Beer 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Blue Doty, Cotton Cloth 
Ditto - - 

Blue 

Brass Pots 

Benjamin 

Ditto 

Brueeo (Bntsbcf 1) 
Brandy 


Quantity. 


1 candy 

4 maundt 
14 bags 
4 caslis 
S5 maundt 
1 jar 
1 bag 
1 cappat 


J55 pieces 
2^ maunds 
24 pair 
1 bundle 
7 casks 
28 dozen 
^ leaguer 
59 pieces 

23 corge, er score 

5 maundB 

6 


1 chest 
1]^ maund 
1 chest 
|2 ditto 


d2 !| 


Quality. 


Confectionary 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Ditto 

Cointer Seed 

Campbire 

Cotton 

Ditto 

Chandroise 

Curtain Cloth 

Chilly Pepper, Capnicunt 

Columbo Arrack 

Ditto ditto 

Cadys 

Cochin Shoes 
Chelia Cloth 
China Shoes 
Chints 
Copper Pots 

China Summerheads, Um-j 
brcUas) / 

Comblics, Country Blankets 
Ditto 

Cot Lacc, a kind of Tape 

China Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto - •>. 

China Paper 


Quantity. 


2 pots 
1 2 paddae 
50 cootiet 
31 bags 
it maund 

6 candieg maunde 
40 bundles 

2 bales 
2 pieces 
8^ maundt 
15 lea^^uers 
30 gallons 
20 pieces 

7 corgcy or score 
67 nieces 

I cnest 
238 pieces 
40 maundt 

1 bundle 

1 ^ corge, or score 
I bundle 

4 ditto 
20 chests 
1 basket 

5 dozen 
4| quires 
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Quality. 


Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coco-Xvjts 

Combla Mass (Fish) 

Ditto ditto 

CotFee 

Ditto 


Quantity. 


2 bags 
t. 19 lbs. 

- 1 bundle 

1^ maund 
% lbs. 

19700 

60500 pieces 
26 bundles 
6 chests 
6 taaunds 


D 

Dry Coco-Nuts 

DupattSy a Cotton Cloth 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dimity 

iJholl. a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

i)uns;tiri/y a Colton Cloth 


5 bags 

6 corffCy or score 
ST r appals 

3 candies 
71 bales 
20 bundles 
1 H pieces 
141 maut/ds 
1 base 

15 corgcy or score 


IC 


Fairope Cloth 
Ditto, C hints 
Kmply lUdtlos 
Europe Tw inc 
Ditto Thread 


'6 pieces 
9 ilitto 
,109 dozen 
2 huiulles 
6 lbs. 


G 


Quality. 

Queuatity. 

K 


Knives and Forks 

6 dozen 

L 


Leather Gloves 

i dozen 

Large Nails 

225 

Lime Pickles 

6 jars 

Ditto 

200 

M 


Melht/ Seed, Fenugreek 

1 maund 

Manearp 

2 chests 

Jiioiedah 

9 ditto 

y/ anupar Cloth 

574 bundles 

Ditto 

34 pieces 

Madeira Wine 

3 chests 

Ditto 

i pipe 

N 


,,\'*ankins 

54 pieces 


Nutmegs 

iiice in the Husk 


12 lbs. 

2500 edangH Hies 


Opium 

Orni/y Gold Thread 

Onions 

Ditto 

Oil 


19 

5 pieces 
7 candies 
3 bags 

dappers y or skins 


t* inghamsy a Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 

Ciramy a kind of Pulse 
Ditto ♦ 

Ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 

Glass Ware 

Checy Puiled lUitter - 
Ditto 


II 

J7o oka - Fnakes 

Horse-Shoes 

Hams 

Hats 

Handles 

Handkerchiefs 


I 


2 corgcy or score 
H (>iec«‘s 
500 edangallivs 
candp 
28 bags 

1 I O cJiests 

2 cas<*s 

J 3 diesis 

,13 dappers^ of ski|l$ 
2 pots 


'1 chest 
*1 O pair 
15 chests 

"3 

10 hiindies 
'2 pieces 


P 

Piece Cioods 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Portuguese Paper 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Padlocks 

Halighat Tobacco 
Ditto Piece Goods 
Perfumery 
Pins 

Port Wine 
Pickles 


R 

Uice 

Ditto 

Itazors 

^Iluin 


8 rorgCy or score 
37^ ditto 
67 1 pieces 
2 eliests 
1 28 reams 
’5 quires 
15 dozen 
’2 bales 
200 pieces 
2 boxes 
1 bundle 
-2 chests 
•2 cases 


'500 cdangatlies 
!1542 robins 
30 dozen 
1 chest 

9- 


t'^iaryy Colton Cloth - 
Iron, Brass (Bars ?) 

•iack Wood, Arlocarpup 
Imence (Incense?) 


3 pieces 
2 candies 
i?5 pieces 
I'l^ maund 


n^Wral Tobacco 


3 pieces 

3 candies ^ aisttiid 
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QualUf. 


Surat Tobacco 
Soap 

Silver Epauletlet 

South Cloth 

Sandal Wood 

Saddy 

Sii^ar 

Ditto 

Dido 

Spanea Glass (SpyiiigGlasscs) 

Sugar Candy 

Dido 

Stationery 

Sundry Europe Article* 

Scisjiars 

Salt 

Ditto 

Stockings 

Sal moil 

Shot 

Silk Ilaiidkcrchiels 


T 

Tobacco 

Dido 


Quantity. 

Quality. 

9 bundles 

Tobacco \ 

274 bags 

Tui'bands 

1 pair 

Talletas 

5 pieces 

Ditto 

14325 dido 

Tuniierick 

38S ditto 


16 chests 


5 candies 3 mounds 


IH bags 


7 

V 

1 0 chests 


15 tubs 

l ira Seed 

3 chests 

V'iiiegar 

6 ditto 

Ditto 

3 dozen 


1 hale 


7 cappais 


1 trunk 

W 

1 cag 


2 hags 

Wax Candles 

V piece 

Ditto 


vVinc Glasses 


, fVetery 

1 candy 5 maunds 

Wheal 

93 bundles 

Wine and Claret 


Quantity. 


cappats 

pieces 

1 corge, or score 
15 pieces 
maunda 


4 bags 
chests 

5 casks 


1 chest 
3^ mounds 
1 chest 
1 dido 
candies 
^ chests 


Can/iunore, 

3lst JDteemher, 1800*. 


^ Error* excepted, 

(Signed) Bri. Hodgson, 

C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by LAND, 
from 1st Januairy la ^l»t December, 1799. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 

Almonds 

28 mounds 

Oiilly Pepper, Capsicum 

C anga 

Cloves 

SO maunda 

'3^ corgesy or score 

4 

B 

JIWW-Nut 

C 

1000 

D 

Dates 

Dido 

Dido - 

jDhalh n kind of Pulse 
/Joria, a Colton Cloth 

8^ candies 

79 mnunda 

24 bales 

10 maunds 

2 pieces 

Caddy 

Coco-Nut 

Codon 

Ditto. 

Coco-Nut Oil 

Catcha Cloth 

Comblks^ Indlaa BUnketf 

14 pieces 

1200 

30 maunda 

14 bags 

22 paddama 

10|^ pieces 

5 corge^ or score 

G 

Garlic 

^^ramt a kind of Pulse 
Ganjaht Dried Flowers and 7 
leaves of Hemp / 

5^ maunds 

5 ditto 

14 bundles 
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>IPPI-NDIX. 



Quality. 

Quantity. 

1 

Quality. 

Quantity. 



AlUMiNDIX 


XXXl 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED fay LAND, 
from Jst January to 31st Dt!ccml>er, 1800. 


Quality. Quantity. 


A 

Almonds » 40 maujida 

C 

Country Medicine* - 2 baj^g 

r'anifr/Zes, or /7i</f47n Blanket* I ror^Cy or score 
Coco-\ tit Oil - 50 co€*ty% 

Chel/a - - *? piece* 

Cot{<»n - - 39^ maunds 

C'o7ut»licsy or Indian Blankets 10 pieces 
Cam phi re - ^ mnund 

Catcha Cloth - 1 bales 

D 

DhofI, a kind of Pulse 1 maund 

Dates - ^4 cappaU 

Ditto - - I maund 

]>ilto - - 3 candies 

Ditto - - 33 bales 


Krrors 

(Ujnnanor€ y 
3 1 Decffnhc r, 1 800, 


Quality. 

Quantity, 

^Dolpy a Cloth 

Dongary, a Colton C'loth 

2 pair 

22 ditto 

M 


Manapar Cloth 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

57 pieces^ 

S bundles 

Q corgcy or score 

S 


Summerheads (Umbrellas) 
J^alt 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

cissars 

Soap 

1 ^ corfccy or score 

1 ,03,0080 edan^alliet 
6 cappats 

7^ maunds 

9 tubs 

3 dozen 

1 maund 

T 


Turpenline Oil 

1^ dozen 


xcepled, 

(Sigurd) Bill. Hodgson, 

C- Ml . 



GENERAL INDEX 


A AYNGAR, or Hri Vaishnavaw, a seer. See 
Br 6 ft man* 

Abercroinby, Sir Robert, his invasion of 
Mftsurc, ii. .95, 108, 121. 

Abhiri or Abhira^ an Indian dynasty, iii. 

112 . 

Abracum, the mineral called Mica. See Mica» 
Accommodation for travellers. Sec Cftafuram^ 
ChouUty, Cutty, Inn, and i. 2, lO, II, 15, 
274.. ii. 175 , i82, 185, 413. iii. 465, 466 . 
Aesaya Muttadu Culu, or rod, a nieiisnre of 
lrn|j^th, i. 1<)5. 

Adanaad, lesidence of the chief Naniburi, ii. 
423. 

Adcra Rqjds, iii. 475. 

Ad/. l*(tra//t€swara, a god of the Jatnas, iii. 77* 
AdveOi'A t illage servant, called also Tai ugara^ 
which see. 

Adtaa, a mortgage ; Aduvacara, a mortgagee, 
^ce Mortgage. 

Adi/, or Malabar foot, a measure of length, 
i. 6. ii. 208. 

Agave t'ivipara L, a plant from which 
cordage is made, i. 36 , 

Agra rum, a village possessed by Brdhmans, ii. 
332. iii. 63 . 

Agiiculture, See Ranks, Cattle, Cordage, Corn, 
ilry-field. Fallow, Farms, Garden, High- 
land. Irrigation, Low-land, Manure, Oil, 
Pasture, Ploughing,Pulsc, Servants, Slaves, 
Sugar, 'lerraces, Wages, Watered-land. 
Agriculture, stafe of at 

Angada-puram, ii. 442, &c. 

Antmalaya, ii. 333. 
lihawd/ii Kudal, ii. 210'. 

CarcuUa. iii. 84. 

Coimbetore, ii. 253. 

Colar, i. 279; 

Darapuram, ii. 311. 

Erodu, ii. 288. 

HulUdy-pura, in HaigUy iii. 13p. 
Madhu'^giriy i. 36*3 • 

Malingy, ii. 156\ 

Mangaiorcy iii* 33* 
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Agriculture, state of at 

Nala-rdyana’paUyam, ii. 229 * 

Falac/ty, ii. 31 9 . 

Pafighat, ii. 364. 

Priya^pattaua, ii. 98. 

Seringapatam, i. 83, 125. 

Shttuwai, ii. 396. 

Sira, i. 4 ()l. 

Tripura, W. 278 . 

Agriculture, implements of. See Carl, Drill, 
Harrow, Hoc, Plank, Plough, Reaj}ing« 
hook, Sudihy, Weeding-iron, Yoke. Also, 
i. 126. ii. 218. iii. 48, 148, 234. 427. 

Agriculture, imperfection of, i. 15, 30, 125, 
345. ii. 275 . ill. 72. 

Ahumuddy, a gold coin. See IMofiur. 

AJclar, one of the petty lUtJds of Tulax^a, iii. 63. 

Alaaunda, a kind of pulse. Sec Dolichos caU^ 

Aietris nervosa, a plant of which cordage is 
made, i. 192 . 

AUgutta, iii. 338. 

Alitigura, a village servapt, who measures iti 9 
com, i. 270 . 

Almanac. See Vanchanga, Also, ii. 528. 

Aloe; a plant from which fences and cordage 
are made. See Agave. 

Alumbady, a town, ii. 186. 

Amaranthus farinif 'erus Roxb. a plant cul- 
tivated, ii. 427* 

Awara-wati, a river, ii. 300, 301. 

Amaxasya, the hist day of the moon, which* 
most Hindus celebrate as a fast in honour of 
their deceased parents, i. 338, 

Arnboor, iii. 46*2. 

Amildar, the chief officer of the district called 
a Taluc in Mysore, i. 82. 

Anacut, a dam and canal for carrying water 
from a river to irrigate the Raids. See 
Canal. 

Ana-giri, iii. 382. 

Anagundl, part of the city of Vijaya-nagara, 
See Vijaya-nagai Qy and Yavuna, iii'. 96 . 
97 , 112 . 
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Attamalu^ a kind of pulse. See Dotichos 
Jbabfab . 

Ananda and his kiosinen kings in India, ili. 

Aftavun NeJhirUy iii. 4b3. 

Ancfila^ iii. 176. 

Andhra or Andrai/y the poetical dialect of the 
Ttilinga nation; also the Sanscrit name for 
the nation itself. See Tciinga, and i. 253. 
iii. ,90. 

Audulay couday, a place in Malabar ^ i. 4<)£)* 

Antthiun S’wrrflf Tloxh^ MS, a carminative 
seed cultivated, ii. l64. 

Angada-ptfram, a town of Malabar^ ii. 434. 

Angaraca^ a kingdom, ii. 200. 

Angaruy a river of Canara^ iii. 108. 

AfigrdivOt iii. 78 . 

X)i/t7#/, a copper coin ^'ith the impression 
of an elephant. See Dub, 

Ani-rua/ayat town of CoiMbetore^ ii 331. 

— — — , a passage in the mountains 

between Coimbetare and Malabar^ ii. 332. 

Apogodaly a town, ii. 226. 

Appearance of the country, and general state 
of. cultivation and population between 
Madras y and the GhaiSy or passages up the 
mountains,!. 1, 5, 8, 10, 15, 1 6, 18 19>23. 

Idem in the Mysore or Vatarta lldyadoy i. 37» 
41, 44, 48, 49 , 50, 53, 51, 5(), 38, 82, J37, 
170, 190 , 191 . 2()5, 271 , 272 , 276 , 310, 
316,342, 344, 357, 36*0, 35hS. ii. 2, 4, 15, 
16 , 23, 24, 33, 34, 44, 58, 60, 63, 65, (>8, 
69 . 80, 85, 87. 88 , 89, 9 I, 92,97, 118, 
129 , 137. 142, 146, 149 , 150. 155, 156. iii. 
359 , 363, 367 , 375 , 380/’332, 384, 389, 
362, 403, 405, 4 O 7 , 409, 44 9 , 422, 424, 
425, 431, 435, 457, 460, 46l, 462, 4(>5. 

Idemy in the Nagara Hdyada, iii. 253, 259, 
283, 284, 286, 287, 288, 289» 292, 369/ 
311, 313. 

Idemy in the ilhatrakal IXdyadUy iii. 330, 337> 
338, 343. 

Idemy in the distiicts belonging to the Company 
above the Kastern G/tafs, i. 28, Cp, 33. ii. 
164, 173 , 175 , 179 , 181 , 1 S 6 , 285*. 

JdeiHy Wx the pi o\ incL* of Co?/7/5c/orc, ii. 186, 
189, ’ 192 , 19.9,226,228, 2.35, 238, 244, 
245, 218, 219 , 275 , 278,282,286', 287, 
291 * 293 , 299 , 301,307,318. v331. 

Idem, in ihepiovuue ot Malabar, ii, 340 y 347 j 
364. 387, 389, 390, 413, 419, 422, 432, 
434, 46*0, 462, 47O, 494, 496, 500, 501, 
610, 514, 51^, 617» 540, 644, 653, 553, 
638, 559» 363, 566. 


Idem, in the province of Canara below the 
G/tatSy \\i, 1, S, 9 . 12, 14, 15 10, 6 I, 62, 

64 . 6 * 7 , 73 , 74 , 80, 87, 88 , 89 , 101 , 104, 
108, 134, 135, 136, 13S, 152, 158, 162, 

166 , 175, 178, 186 . 189 , 190,201. 

Idem, above the Ghats, iii. 203, 206 , 207, 210 . 
Idem, in Sonnda or Sudha, above the GhatSp 

iii. 211 , 217 , 229 . 

Arabian colony in India. See Moplays, 
Arachis hypogwa L. a kind of pulse, i. 329 - 
Araray-courehy, a town of Coimbetorc, ii. 302. 
Aray, the Canare.sr, or Karnata name for a 
JSJarattahy i. 237- 

Archilecrure. See Bridge, House, Inn, Palace, 
3emple. 

Areola, a village of Canara, iii. 6 1 - 
Arcot^ or Armcaicy a town, capital of a 
country, i. 17 . 

— — liupee, a silver coin, ii. 210 . 

Areca Catechu Lin, or Betel-nut palm. See 
Gardens, Plahtations, i. 153. 384. ii. 52, 
no. 259 , 365, 451, 45S, 487, 50k, 524, 
552, 561 . iii. 2, 45. 34, 59, 84, 86, 151, 
154, 220. 270 . 2771 403, 452. 

Arhitta, a ♦^ect c< n^idered now as heretical. 

See Jainasy also their Goils, iii. 77 - 
Aritta parumba, n |>Iace in Malabar., ii. 359 . 
Arkawati river, iii. 4 27 - 

ArtocarpUh integrifolia, nr Jack, a fruit tree, 
ii. 36*5,402, 4.54, 458, 46*3, *487, 524, 65*1, 
561 . ill. 47 , 86*. 

Arts, state of. See. Agriculture, Architecture, 
Calendar, Ciiual, Gilduig, Iren, Manufac- 
tures, MoaMiu s, < biinues, Itcseivoirs, Sur- 
vey, Weights, Wells, V'arnisli. 

A rula g upay , a to w u , 1 i . 57 • 

Arya, a region of llie world. See Bhdrata, 
Asa^ara, a cast which contains washermen, 

i. 337 . 

Asoph, chief governor of a large district 
under Tippoo, ii. 2, 

Ass, an animal, i. 7» 206', 356. ii. 180, 383. 
Assur-hhana, a kind of Alussulnian teinjdc, 

i. 347 . 

Asirology. See Cunian, ruuckanga, i, 235. ii. 
425, 528. 

A sura y ii devil, iii. 7^- 
Attarany, a iiiessenger, ii. 215. 

Aruuasi, a town ol* Cuitnlu tore, ii. 276* 

Aearay, a kind ofpuUc. See Dolichos Lahlab, 
A'catar, .See Incarnation, 

Avila-gotnay 'm, I 89 . 

haba Bodeen, a Mussulman saint, iii. 310- 
BacadarUf a cast of slaves in Canara^ iih 106. 
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Bacrif a silver coin, i. 128. 
liagait, or garden ground, in opposition to 
arable fields. See Garden. 
liagaxLuCty, a temaie deity uf the 7//7n/i/$,ii.415. 
BagerOy a kind of corn. See Panicum italicum* 
Bahadury Pagoda^ Hun, or ^araha, a gold coin, 

i. 128. ii. 210 , .‘510 iii. 2 o, 

Ba/tufiuttda, a book containing a history of 

Ilaigfi^ iii. lt'2, 170. 

Bajvra, a kind of corn. See Holcus spicat^us, 
Baikskaxdni ISlatUy iii. 286', 288. 

BarlurUf in. 39^* dOO, ivc, 

Balapura ChicUy a town ofJl/yAore, i. 329- 

, DodUf u town of j\JytorCf i. 330, 346', 

354. 

Bglhiva^ an Indian dynasty, iii. 96 . 

Ba/ija a cast of traders and farmers. See 
Banijigarxt Telinga* 

Baliky^ a proprietor of land in Tulnva^ iii. 31. 
BalUtgai, a division of Hindus. See Hindu. 

— — , a cast of very iin[jure origin. Sec 
IVhaUiaru. 

Baf/apum, a kind of stone. See Pot-sloiic, 
Bamboo f a kind of canc, i. 3 , I 69 , 189 . 

ii. 341 . 

Banasarnudra, iii. 424- 
Banuxvftra, iii. 384. 

Banaii^sif iii. 230. 

Bangalore, or Bangaluru, a ciiief town of 
Ji^Aorr, i. 44, 1.93. 

Bannica, an Indian «ly nasty, iii. 112 . 
Banijigaru^ a cast <jf Hindus who are traders, 
artists, and fanners. 

Pancham, i. 235. 

Curivina. Se*? /)//#/ Mugga. 

Jama, i. 235, 240. ii. 68 . 

Tvimga or 'J^liga, i. 235, 240, 

322. 

Banks for keeping out water, ii. 519> 55o. 

iii. 2, 42, 4,5. 

Banurn, iii. 420. 

Bdra-mahdf, districts annexed to the, after the 
fait of Scringapafam, iii. 432, 459- 
Barcuru, a town and principality of Canara, 
iii. 82, 88, lOl, 109- 

Bariia^ P»aru^ or Baruay, a weight. See 
Weights, and Candy, by whicli name the 
English usij.tily call it. 

Barugu, a kind of coi n. See Panicum milia'- 
evum. 

Bassia^ a tree, i. 230. ii. 125- 

Bastoa, a Hindu deity v See Harvaka, Also i. 

l55. iii. 2.53, 391- 
Baswa Rdsd Durga, Ati» 134^. 


Baswana, a celebrated personage, i. 

Bctta, iii. 425. 

purana^ the sacred book of a aect of 

Hindus, i. 240. 

Baixva-pattana, iii. 310. 

Bafadaru, a. cast of Canara, mostly slaves, ill, 
105. 

Batigaru, a kind of servants employed in agri« 
culture. See Servants. 

Batta, or exchange. See Money. 

• Achdrya, a celebrated doctor among lb* 

Bralnnans, iii. 91fi^8- 
Battay, a deity of the Hindus, i. 399- 
Batuculla, a ^towti of Canara, and its princea^ 
iii. 109, 130. 

Baydamungulum, a town of Mysore, i. 33. 
Baydaru, a cast who are properly hunters, rob» 
bers, and farmers, i. 179> 358. 

Beacul, a town of Canara, iii. 12 . 

Bears, ii. 197 , 

Bees with honey and wax, i. 158,391- 117# 

225, 245, 3.35, 385, 560. 

Beggars, i. 255, .325. iii. 13. 

Bviduru, a village of Canara, iii. 109- 
Beituru, a place in Canara, iii. 87^ 135, 135. 
Btja/a Jidjd, a celebialed prince, i. 240. 

Bvialla Jidyas, a dynasty of princes who go- 
verned the fV-ninsula. See l^ishnu V erdana 
Bdt/a, and ii. 80. iii. 74, 95, 112, 474. 
Bclicury, iii. I 75 . 

BcUafa Angady, a place in Canara, iii. 67- 
BcUu’-gui u, iii. 380. 

Belluru, a town of Mysore, ii, 6'4. 

Beni-chavadi, chief of the Butter-office in iliy- 
sore, an officer of revenue, ii. 5. 

Besta Tcliga, a cast, carriers of palanquins. 
See Bui. 

Canara, or Karnaia,^, cast. See Cubbariip 

Parcaru. 

Betel leaf. See Gardens. 

nut cultivation. See Areca. 

, commerce with. See i. 201- ii- 

iii. 228. 

Betta, a kind of te^nple of the Jainas, iii. 82* 

, a kind of land in Canara, See Lowland, 

and iii. 42, 84, 88 . 

Bctta CuruOoru, a rude tribe or cast of Kar^ 
nata. Sec Curubaru, 

Bettuta-nada,Bi district of Malabar, ii. 434 , 470. 
Bftadra Kdli, one of the Hindu deities called 
Saktis, li. 2 l5, 330, 528. 

Dhadri river, iii. 400, 403. 

B/iairawa, a deity of the Hindus^ Sec Ksdm 

Bhairava. 
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/#/jflmifiee Sultans, iii. 115. 

Bharat a-khanda^ a region of the world in Hindu 
gcogir.phy, ii. 30(». iii. 78. 

BhAvianl, a Hindu deity, i. 4^23. 

■ , a river ol Coimbctore, ii. 228, 243, 

278 . 

— Kudal, a town of Coimbctore, ii. 199 , 
2(R), 201. 

Ji/itri, a fast containing traders, i. 259> 321, 
351. 

Bhiima^ a deity of the Hindus ^ i. 338. 
liidvruru^ viilgo iiidcnurCf u capital city of 
J\arn(tta^ iii. 105, 128,261, palace, 26*2. 
IVidfUtti river, iii. 203, 211. 

Bilufira, n cast who exti act wine from palm- 
treis, analogous to the Biguruy Shanary and 
Tiar\ iii. 52. 

Biljf Uessani, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
i:al.'*Jang, 

HanUy a silver colli- See ISIalahar Banatn, 

a cast of sveasers, i. Il6*, 418- 

Ijinmffiy V ne of the Hindu deities called Sak^ 
iii. 17* 

Ltr'ufif Uy a male deity of the Hindus ; compare 
h'o/a lihairavtiy i. 397. 

Blankets. >ee Wool. 

Boar, w lUi, ii. 127- 

Boats, ii. 419, 420. iii. 22, 174, 188. 

Lvbrfty a kind ot | ulse. See llnhchox rat.s^ 

jUf g. 

Buwbaij Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 1 16 , 539» 
Bnmbidas, a kind of priests, i. 423. 

Boratsus jiuhtUiJor^nis 1 j, a kind of palm, its 
ciiliiMition, wine, and inspissated juice, i. 5, 
9» 157, 393 . li. 17»^, -193, 365, 458, 48/, 
561. 

Brnby a kind of palm. See Borassus, 

Bradupus ut&inusy a wild beast. Sec Bear. 
BrahfiiUy a Hindu deity, i. 144, 304, 334, 
333. iii. 77, 83,9^’* 

the liighest cast of Hindus; dispo- 
sition, policy, and superstition. See Agra- 
runu i. 244*, 242 , 320. li. 23, 30, 59, 72, 
73 , 79, 81, 84, 97, 144, 147 , 174 , 200 , 
029, 243, 267 , 285, 286, 287, 292, 293, 
300 , 34 s, 332, 300, 366 , 381 . 424, 423, 
426 , 433 . iii. 18 , 64, 73, 73, 76 , 93, 435, 

^ 70 . . 

, numerous, 1 . 276 , 331. n. 2, 47, 

283, 291 , 361 . iii. 2, 73. 

iheir occupations, i. 18, 20, 47- 
ii. 291, 292 , 300. iii. 86 , 179* 

divisions, national; into ten nations, 

whcrcot the five noithcin are called Ranch 


Gaudoy the five southern Ranch Drhvada •r 
Dtdx'iday i. 20, 30/, 308. iii, 90> 176, 

Bn'thmanSy farther national divisions. 

, Cummay or CummavaryW.G 

, Hatga or Haha, iii. 131, 206 , 212. 

, Hiibbuy iii. 179 * 

, Kankana, iii. 20, 176, 185. 

, Mamburiy ii. 348, 352, 360, 366, 

367 , 393 , 410, 423. 

, Ruttary ii. 352, 485. 

, Talaca, iii. 16 , 18, 31, 82, 90 , &c. 

97 .’ 08, 99, 103, 104, 108, 109 , 111- 

, tlivided into families, or Gotramsy 

i. 30t}, 354. 

, divided into sects, i. 13, 304. 335. 

, Sankefy, iii. 403. 

, Smartiily or sect of i. 13, 304, 

335. 

Sri Vaishnavarn, ov Aayngar, i, 1 t, 

142, 332,334. ii.73, 73. iii.‘t68, 470. 

, Madualy i- 14. iii. 5>0, 5cc. 99- 

^ Bh/igavaia, ii. 64. 

j divided according to their occupa- 
tions. i. 308. 

■ ■ ■ , Raidika, or men of piety and learn- 

ing, i. 21. ii. 63, 303. iii. 403. 

^ l^okika or fjovadikay or men of busi- 
ness, i. 2 1 . ii. 6*3. 

, otFiciating priests, i\rz//w5w, and Siva 

Brahmanasy i. 21, 333. 

, Sunny asisy or men who have for- 
saken the world. See Snnnyasi, 
Brahma-waray a place in Canara, iii. 101. 
Briehstoney an indurated clay, usetl instead of 
brick. See hatcrite. 

Bridges, i. 6 I. ii. 147. 19- 

Brinjartrsy a kind of dealers in grain. See 
Luufbadics. 

Brown, Mr. Superintendant of the Company'* 
phiutution ill Malvibar, ii. 530, 33,3, 544. 
Buddhriy a deity worshipped by the sect of 
Jiudd/tisfSy i. i vO, 333. ii. 74. iii. 75 ), 
Budha Avatary an incarnation of RiahnUy the 
God of the BrdhmauSy i, 144, 334. 
Budihafuyuu 3/6. 

Budugai\ a inde tribe or cast of Coimbctore^ 

ii. 216 . 

Bulkilo, a kind of cattle, i. 0, II 6 , 206. ii. 1 14, 
381, 382, 488, 509, 562. iii. 37, 210 , 
336 . 

Buiy a cast of Telingas who carry palanquins^ 

i. 273 . 

Buljeuary a cast. See Banijigaru* 
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Bxill worshipped by Hindus, See Basova, 
Sarvaka, 

Bull K/ijds, iii. 390. 

Butlay or Vullum^ a dry measure, i. 363, 413, 
li. 209, ^^52, 279, 311^ 321. 

Bulla y or Vullamp a laud measure, ii. 108, 253, 
279, 321. 

Bullary a kind of pulse. See Dolichos Bahlab, 
Biwgary a chief or K/vja of Canara^ iii. 19 , 63, 

67 , 73 . 

Bunfsy or Buntaru, the pure Sudras of Tulava^ 
a cast, iii. 16 , 108, 109 . 

BuntwalUy a town of CanarUy iii. 62 . 

Burial. Sec Customs. 

Busty y a kind of temple of the Jainas, iii. 74 , 
82, 132, 133. 

Buta, a Hindu deity, iii. lOl, 107, 136. 
Butter, i. 104. ii. 14, 277, 382. 

Byluy fi kind of land for the cultivation of rice. 

See Low-land, iii. 37, 84. 

Byjiadu^ a country above the western Ghats. 
See ll ynaad. 

Bi/nt Devty princesses of Batuculluy ^c. iii. 109 . 
Byrasu H'odearSy princes of Carctilla, See 
Carvu/la. 

Caliadif, a person who sells milk, i. II 6 . 
CaOhaj/yti rich red soil, i. 83. 

Cad^ CurnharUy a rude cast. See Curabarti, 
Vada-hvVy, a village nf Mysore^ ii. (> 0 . 

G'ldalayy a kind of pulse. See Cicct'. 

GadatHy a day's journey. See iNleasures of 
length. 

CadaVy a rude tribe or cast of Coimbciorcy ii. 

334, 338. 

CadcHy 111 . 188. 

CadorOy a kind of coin. Sec Vaspolum Jm- 
fiientaccinn, 

CadruTy a house of the Cotay-hufty Bqjds, ii. 
540. 

Cadu GoalarUy a cast who lend herds of cattle. 
See Goalaru. 

Cadurnba Haj/aSy an Indian dynasty. See 
Myunt larmUy iii. 96 , 111 . 

Cadufinadny a district JM ulafuir, and its chief, 
ii..0O9, 5 15, 538, 53.9. 

Caidtnnbay, a niacliii.e loi raising water, iii. 4 1 . 
Calendar of Canarrty iii. 27. 

C'()7?n before, «i. 

JSIetlabfiry U. 3 .> '>. 

JMi/.snre, i. 230. 

Calicut or Co/ieodtfy a town ot‘ .Ma/nbar, ii. 474 . 
CfiUarUy a hard siuny soil, 1 . 37. 
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Calluy the juice of the 'Palmira tree. See 

Borassus. 

Calophylhnn inophyllumy iii. 135. 

Caluray a town of il/ysorc, i. 309. 

Camachumay a female deity of the Hindus, Sec 
Parvati, 

Cambuy a kind of corn. See Holcus spicatus, 
Camundalay a riverof Arcoty i.23. 

Canals for irrigating the land, i. 23, 82, ii. 8.5, 
87, 88, 90 , 119» 151, l63, 197 , 229 , 245, 
288, 291 , 292 , 300, iii. 68 . 

Canatuyre or Canura, a town of Alalabary and a 
principality, ii. 553, 555, 559- 
Canara, a province, Chap. XIV. XV. XVI. 
and appearance of the country, iii. 103, 105. 

and Canarcscy a corrupt name for 

Karnata. Sec Karnaiay iii. 103. 

Canayy a land measure, i. 6. 

Cancan^hutlyy iii. 425, 426, &ic, 

Candaca, a dry meusuro of il/i/sorc, called Mau 
or Aforau by the Parnulsy Salaga or Siliga 
by the TelhtgaSy and Candy by the AIussul^- 
nia/isyi. 130, 131, 194 , 301,363, 413, ii. 33, 

I i 6, 209, 252, 279^ 3 1 1 , 32 1 . 

— - a land measure. See Man, 
Candasharay militia or armed men for the 
defence Of :v district, ii. 21 5, 307,327- 
Candum land oi' Alalabar, See how-lnndy ii. 565. 
Candi/y a weight. Sc*e \Vi*iglUs, i. 6. 130, ii* 
132, 512, 523, 530, 53 t, 536, iii- 26, 49- 
Candy y a dry measure. See Candaca, 

Caneli Sumafth of the Mysore lidjd*s domi- 
nions, ill. 414, 6:c, 

Cattgony, a kind of corn. Sec Panicum tta* 
lie urn, 

Catiiy or more propcrl}’ Kanya, diviners, sorccr- 
<*rs, ii. 1.52 See (’uniaffy Nucant, 
Canicapiflay, a cast of among the Tarnulsy 

from whicli are selected the registers or ae- 
roinptants of villages and manors, ii. 213- 
Canienrna-ln/lly. See Cancan- kully, 

Canfe/y, pio]HM ly Cuntcrua or Canter* -Btiya, ul 
H djd of ISly.sore. See lidjds o{ Aly sore. 
Canter •rdya Pagod/iy Jinny or Varahuy an ima- 
ginary monr\, i. 129, 1.91, 3ul, 36*3. ii. 
116 , 279 . 

^ ilano, PalaWyOr Fanamy a gold 

coin,!. 128, 301,3(>3. ii. II 6 . iii. 2.5, 258. 
CanuTMy a N]>oci<’s of nujiteagc by wliich lands 
and slaves are held in Malabar, Svc Mon- 


f 
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Capala dt/rgaySL, towo anJ fort of Mysorcy i. 53, 
iii. 4i.*6. 

Copili-podiy I he powder on the friiit of the 
Hoflcria timtoria^ti <lye^ i. I(i8, 21 1. li. 343. 
Capiitfy Yatam^ or Yacota^ a machiue for raiiiag 
water,!, lot, 350', 3/3, 3^7, 403. ii. 28 1, 
314. 

^iipily tot fly ^zartlens \vatere<l Viy the above 
iiiaclnoe. See Ciardens, Tatkari, 
Caragadnmmay one of the deities called Saktisy 
i. 315. 

Caramonyy a kit)tl of pulse. See D&lic/tos 
cat^ang. 

Car ay Hosso-huVyy iii. 210. 

CarculiGy a town of Canaroy and its princes 
called liyrasu rvadeary iii. 19,75, SI , H(i. 
CardamomSy ii. 336, 310, 538. iii. 225, 228, 
2 / 0 . 

Cari-culluy a black stone, ii. 6l. iii. 374, 3<)2. 
Carlayy a kind of pulse. See VActr. 

Carnaticy a country, being a corruption of 
Kantata, i. 1 7 . 277. 

Caroluy a kind of corn, Panicutn itaficum, 

Carricis, and caniiige of g<»ods. Set* Foitci;?, 
i. 205, 417 . *>. 180, 434. ui. 2/0, 331. 
Cart, i. 122. 

Cart/iamus tinctorius h, a pbint used as a dye, 

i. 214, 295 , 373 . iii.443, 444. 

Cartinaady a district and |irincipaiity oi Mala- 
bar, See Cadutinada. 

CarurUy a town of Cohtd)fiori\ ii. 299- 
Caryota vrens la. a palm, ii. 454. iii. (i4. 

Cashy Cashi, or Casu, :i copper coin, i. 413. ii. 

116, 210, 353. 

Casmiy a sil \ it coin, i. 128. 

Ca.'isel goda, a town of CanarOy iii. 15. 

Cassia, the bark of a kind of Yaurus, ii. 336, 
302, 312,545. lii. 39, I 6 I, 193. 

CassuxiiiTriy iii. 17 s. 

Cast, a division Hindus. See Chief, 
and i. 80, 254. ii. 2<H, 32.9, 491, 493. hi. 
5 , 76 , 131. 

Castor oil. Sec liicinus. 

Cata/uriy a rude tribe of Malabar y Vi, 497, 
Cataracts of the river Cavvri, ii. 166 , 16’9. 
Cafcc/tu. Sec Perm Japonic a. 

Cattle. See Ass, llull.ilo, Goat, Horse, Ox, 
Sheep, Swine, i 1 !(>, lOi, 271, 298, 344. 

ii. 5. II, 13, 63 , 6 \S, i 14, 1.50, 151, 174, 
192 , 227,278, 327, 382, 439, 488, 509, 326’. 
hi. 148, 183, 241, 281, 299, 321, 353, 398, 
436 . 


CaudhuUyy or Cuvada bully , a town in tho 
Company’s territory above the western GAals, 
ii. ISO. 

Caur, a measure of length. See Chain. 

Caraiy a Moplay town oi Malabar, ii. 36'4. 
Caxcry, or Kaieriy a river. See Cataracts, i. 
ol. ii. 86 , 113, 162 , 163 , 166 , 176 , 190 , 
196 , 294 . 

Cavi culluy a kind of paint. See Reddle, 

(Atvilay a place in Cunaruy iii. 64. 

Chain, a measure of length, called Chingaliy 
(Aiur, OuntOy Hiissj/y ii 208, 2/9, ***• 102. 
Chak rainy a wheel foi raising watcj’, ii. 407 . 
Cbakrantikamy a religious ceremony among the 

Ilindusy 1 . 146 . 

C/ic//y/rt, a kimi of corn, Panicum miliar e^ 

C/iandra-giriy a tow n of Mysore, ii. 1 . 

, a town and river of Canara, iii. 

11 , 15. 

Chandra -guptiy or Chandra-guti, iii. 230. 
Chandrantananiy th<^ lunar year of the Hindus, 
See Calrntl.tr ol Alysorc. 

C handy a y iii. 177* 

Charitra, a leiiendary tale, ii. 270 . 

Clianiy, i. 325, 

i.Vi iri aka, a ^ect of Jlindus. See Sarvaka. 
Chcftraliul, (<u Clhtttldroog') a principal city of 
My. sore, iii. 339- 

, rayada or Subaynnay a division of 

the Alymrxi kingdom, fonu i ly a principalit 5 '- 
See .vp|)eaiance of the country. li/Jas of 
Chatrukal. i. 81. 

ChaturafUy a kind of inn. Sec Accommodation 
lor »ra\ t ilers. 

Chaudesuuri, one of the deities called Smktis, i. 
239 

Chet y a land-inoasiire, ii 108. 

Chenapattana or Chinupatam, a considerable 
town ut Mysore, 1. 33, 147. ii' 172. 
Chcnsu-carir, a rude tribe or cast ol Tamulsy i« 

7 . 167. 

Chera, a country in Hindu Geograpliy, ii. 183, 
185, 200, 237. 

Chericaly a priiicipali ty oi Alulabar. See Coluta- 
nada. 

, a district of Malabar, ii. 355>. 

Chericul lands gianied lor tliC siipport of the 
Raids of Alalabar, ii. 360, 368, 461. 
Chtruman Ptrtnuly lirst mouiirch oi AlalayalOy 
ii. 348,392, 424. 

Cherupalchery, a village of Malabar y ii. 432. 
Chica balapura^ a town of Mysore* See BalapMru* 
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Chica-haijU-caraij^ iii. 31(>- 

Vhicdrna^ ;i female deity of the Hindus, ii. 128, 
132.^ 

Cfiica jSTmjakana HuUy a town of ii. 47. 

Chiefs of (.’iisis anu>h>r ihe Hindus, i. 80, 237» 
215, 25.9. ii. 329' each cast for 

the particulars of ihoir duty and iiulhority. 
Chin^itfi, or chain, a measure of JeiigLh. See 
Chain, 

Ch in na^ a v i 1 1 age o f My so re, i i . 6* S . 

Chinua-mall, a town of Coimbctore,\i. 283- 

nuiayuti durga, a fortress of Mysore, ii. 
15. 

Chiu -ray a-pffttaua, iii. 408. 

Chiirakara, a cast wiio make furniture, i. 253. 
Chitteldroog, iii. 335). 

Choltt, a town in the south of India. See 
Skula. 

Choui a kind of pulse. See Doiichos caf sjang. 
CAou/try, a name given by the Englisii t'> 
various Hmdu buildings. See Inn, Alanda- 
pant, 'JAiny jumdul. 

Choui ar\ one of ttie petty liujhs of Tuhiva, iii- 

6*3, 7 l> 75' 

ChozL'tf, a h /nale deity <d the Hindus, ii. .529. 
Chougauf . See Shovucadu^ zl town <A Malabar. 
Christians, in 391,408, 4()0. in, 2, 21, 23, 6'i. 
2()3. 

Churn or Churrum^ an iruaginary money. Sec 
Cant try i^ann.ij. 

Ch Ufuroa Ai utiiu, 1 1 i . 2 o 2 . 

Churmar, a general name for slaves in Aia/abar. 
See Sl^L^e:5. 

..... , also a cast of slaves. Se^^ i*uliar, 

Ciccr ti) iti inujn. I >, jl kind ol pul>.'‘, i. 3h(i, !)74<, 
4(»7. u. 104, K)5, 159, 253, 254, 323. ih. 
295, 323, 448. 

Cinnamon, ii. ;;> t(i. 

Climate, elTert of on the hcalll', i. 50, .318. li- 
115, no, 207, 237, 248, 2/4, .338, 428, 
435, 5,5(). 111. lOS, 271, 34>, 380, H»5. 

Close, Ci>loiiel, re'-idi ill at the (‘ouri yA Mysore, 

i. 60, 68, 79- i>' .01* 

Cohn, the drietl keincl of the Coco-nui . See 
Cocos . 

Cochi, or Cochin, a principality ol Alalayahr. ii. 

350, 388, 393 , 432, 499- 
Cochtttcal, 111. 3^^9* 

Cocos nucij era i . or coco-nut palm, its cvilti-. a., 
tiou, fruit, inspissated juice, and wine, 1 . 15.5, 

229 ,-^ 17 ^ ii-33, 48, 259, 365, 399, 417; 


458, 473 , 487, 503» 524, 552, 554, 56 1, iii. 
2,50,54, 104, 136V 151, 153,430. 

Codda panna, a patni. See Corypha* 

Codcal Hundar. See Alangalorc* 

Codomudi, a town of Cuimbetore, ii. 292. 

Codra, a kind of corn. See Panicum tniliaceunt ^ 
Coduga, a principality between Mysore and 
Alalabar. See Coorg. 

Coduganar, iii. 337» 

CoduivuUy, a village of Alalabar, ii. 483* 

Cotfee, ii. 545. 

Coicutar, a cast of weavers, ii. 239, 26 1 , 265. 
Coimbetore, a province. See Appearance of the 
country, mid Chap. IX. X, 

^ ix town, ii. 249* 

Coins, i. 128. ii. 205), 298, 310, 353, 539- iii- 
25, 2 . 57 . See Hacti, Cash, Castni, Dub, 
Fanam, Jasri, Kizri, Alohar, Pagoda, Pa iss a, 
Jiupee, Far rum. 

Coir, a kind of cordage. See Cocos. 

Colapa, a measure of grain, i. 130, 36*3, 413. 

laud, a land measure, i. 372, 413. 

Colangodu, a town of Alalabar, ii. 346. 

Color, a town of Mysore, i. 277 • 

Cold. See Weather. 

Coltaagla, atovvu oi Alysore annexed to Coimbe- 
iorcy ii. 16'4. 

(JolicodUy a town of Alalabar . See Calicut. 

Cola, or Colin, a kind of pulse. See Dolicho$ 
bi/iortis. 

Coluta^nada, a principality of Alalabar, and 
Its chief commonly called Chcrical, and 
Colaslry lidjd, li. 495), 515, 520, 551, 553, 
656 111. ll», 13, 14. 

Coh/tif opecuy Sad f us ol descent, iii. 184 

i'ofnaiigus, a cast of Hindus who are traders and 
pure i'atsyas, 1 . 256. 

CAmbara, a river of Canarn, iii. 130. 

Commerce. See Fairs, Markets, State of at the 
f'.>llovvin-; ])hices. 

liuiluru, ill. 399* 

Bangalore, i. I 98 , 206, 212 , 216 , 217> 

2J8, 

Bfdcruru, iii. 268. 

Calicut, ii. 476 * 

Cunanore, ii 555, 56*2. 

Cuhura, bouliiern district, iii. 3, 58, 62, 

86 '. 

— noi them district, iii. 150, 179,19^- 

Caudhully, ii. 180. 

Coimbetore, ii. 26*1. 
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'Colary i. 30l« 302. 

Cota}f huttny^ ii. 543. 

M r.-Co ward's districts Malabar, ii. 507* 
Davana-Giri, iii. 311»&c. 

Doda Balapura, i. 354. 

Gubi, ii. 31. 

Mr. Hodgson's district of Malabar^ ii. 
56*2. 

Honawera, iii. 137 f 150. 

Irvenaad, ii. 543. 

Hari-havay iii. 317- 
Kaveri purer, ii, 185, ipi. 

Faiighaty ii, 359. 

Panyani, ii. 420. 

Priya-Pattana, ii. II 6. 

Sagar^ iii. 256. 

Satimangalam, ii. 239* 

Seddmva-ghur, iii. 179- 
Serin gapat am, i- 6'9. 

Siiigutta, i. 3i26. 

Sira, i. 415. 

Soonda, iii. 227) 246. 

Tellichtry^ ii. 528. 

Vndacurray, ii. 5 1 5. 

Mr. Wye's districts in Malabar, W. 460. 
Company* s Pagoda, Hun, or P’ araha. See Star 
pagoda* 

— Rupee. See Madras. 

Concubine. See Cutiga, Hadra, Jatyhidda. 
Comma, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 249. 
Conjereram, a town. See Knnji. 

Convolvulus Batatas L, an esculent root, iii. 15. 
Coorg or Coduga, a principality between Mysore 
and Malabar, whose chief is called the I' ir* 
llaya. ii. 93, 94. 96, 1 16, 118, 121, 137? 
538, 539. »ii. 18, 62, 6*4. 6*9- 
Copra, dried kernel of the Coco-nut. See Cocos, 
CoragorUy Coraivar, or Corar, a rude tribe of 
Tulara, iii. 96*, 100. 

Corah abundance of, iii. 136. 

Coramas a low cast of Karnata, i. 249- 
Cordage of the Agave or Aloe. Sec Agave. 

Aletris nervosa. See Alctris. 

Cordage of the Cordia, i. 19*h 
Cordage of the Crotulnria, Sun, or India hemp. 
See Crotolaria 

coco-nut husk, orCotr. Sec Cocos. 

llilnsi us cunnabinus. Sec Hfbiscus 

Corn. Ciiliniferous plants cultivated tor food. Sec 
Cyn ns u r u s Corocau us. 

H ol c us so rg fi um , spicalus. 

Panic uw i(alicum, miliacfum, ntiliare. 

J V spnlum f rumen i aceum , pilosum , 


Rice. 

Wheat. 

Zea Mays 

Cornwallis, Marquis, his invasion of Mysore, 1 . 
33, 58,-139, 16*3, 193, 330, 334, 361, 362. 
ii. 6*3, 9 % 150, 165, 174, l75. iii. 132. 
Corum, a kind of canal for watering thecountry. 
See Canal. 

CorvBes exacted by Tippoo, ii. 146. 

Corypha umbraculifera L. a palm, ii, 488. 
Cosmography of the Hindus, iii. 77, 83. 

Coss, an itinerary measure. See Hardary, Hona- 
livully 

Cossumba, a dye. See Carthamtis. 

Cotay-huttay or Cotiote, a principality and dis- 
trict of ii. 96, 131, 483;, 490, 499, 

520, 330, 340. 

Cotton plant and wool, i. 40, 203, 3/8, 411. ii. 
137, 198, 221, 253, 254, 263, 280, 29O, 
302, 313, 323, 326, 450, 520, 545, 56*2. lii. 
317, 323, 351. 

manufacture, i. 40, 209, 213, 2l6, 217, 

327. ii. 33, 1 16, 239, 261 , 360, 475. iii. 317. 
Cotucadu, a kind of cultivation in hilly countries. 
See Hills. 

Cavil, a Hindu temple. See Temple. 

Coward, Mr. a collector in Malabar, ii.494, 501. 
Cowldurga, iii. 283. 

Cowries, a small sJicll used as money, ii. 33, II6. 
210, 353, 415. 

Credulity. See Brahman, Cant, Cunian, I^ucaru, 
ii. 45, 59) 162, 16*8, 1/0,352. iii. 23. 
Crocodiles, ii, 228, 414. 

Crops, rotation or succession of, i. 93, 103, 104, 
125. ii.219, 222, 255, 324, 379- 
Crotolaria juncea, a plant used hir cordage and 
coarse cloth, its cultivation and manufacture, 
i. 226, 291. jj- 227,235. 

Crysud rock, it. 1/ 3, 299- 

Cabharu, a cast of Karnata containing labourers, 
and called also liesfa, ii- 24. 

Cucha Seer, a weight. See Weights, Seer^ 
Cudagu, or reaping hook, i. 90. 

Cudera canavay, iit. 304. 

Cudian in Malabar, a tenant at rack-rent, ii. 366, 
368, 370, 444, 476, 495, 510, 525. 

Cndu, a kind of pulse. Dolichos bijlorus. 
Culam, a kind of lank for supplying drink. See 
Water. 

Cult, an evil spirit, ii. 492, 494, 496. 
Culimanatia, one of the Deities called Saktis, iii 

64. 

Cul(ishigay,si dry measure of Canara, iii. 27- 
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Culticj a kind of pulse. See DoUchos bifiorus^ 
Cultivation. See Appearance of the Country, 
Cordage, Corn, Garden, Hills, Oil, Planta- 
tions, and iii. 34-2. Pulse, Sugar. 

Cul^y a land measure, i« 6. ii. 208, 311. 

or pole, a measure of length, i.6. ii. 

232. 

CumbftarUyB. cast containing, potters and dyers, 

i. 273. ii. 26. 

CumlieSy or Indian blankets. See Wool, and 
iii. 330. 

Cvmlj/, a town and principality of Canara, iii. 
15, 17, aS. 

Cumri, a kind of cultivation rnrried on upon 
tlie hills of Canara. Sec T fills. 

Cumti, a town oi' liaigay iii. 152. 

Cunabiy a Mussulman Term for farmers of the 
Siidra cast. See IVocuiigas* 

Cunc/t^n^y dancers, iiuisicians, and prostitutes. 
See Prostitutes, and i. 12, 307- ii. 72, 26*6, 
285. iii. 174. 

Cunian, a low cast of JSIatabary containing 
astrologers, jugglers, and the like. Sec Cant, 

ii. 328. iii. 53. 

Cunstty a cast in Karuata, of Skdras who are 
cultivators, i. 349* 

CuTitaUy a hoe drawn by oxen. See Hoc. 
Ci/rwi/w/, register or accomptant of a manor in 
Mysore. See S/tanabo^a. 

Curry y an Indian dish, i. 95. 

Curfur, title of the sovereign of Mysore. Sec 
R6Jd of Mysore. 

Cunibaruy a cast containing shepherds, i. 395. 
ii. 25, 141, 278, 331. iii. 333. 

— , Vad\ a rude ti ihe of Mysore^ ii. \ 28. 

■'■■■■■ ■■ , Handy (or Cumhf) Ciiritbaru, lii. 

335. 

, MaldyOy or BeitUy another rude 

tribe, ii. 128. 

Curunibaluny a tribe of Malaltar. See Crtalun. 
Curumbar, a kind f;f sheep. See Shc»ep. 
Curumbaray a district of Malabar, ii. 484,494, 

499. 

Customs of the natives, such as burial, drinking, 
eating, marriage, wor''hip, and the like, will 
betfiund under the different casts respectively. 
Custom-houses, and revenue. See Duties, and 
i. 40, 15)9, M3, 302. ii. 180, J91, 26*5, 
25/8, 457. iiJ- 58, 15)6, 332. 

Cut. See Terra Japotiica. 

Cutakiy a village on the western Ghats, iii. 206. 
Cvtichalufiy a deity of the Hindus^ ii. 496# 


CutigaSy widows or divorced women who marry 
again, and their descendants, ii. 7, 212. iii. 
336*. See also each cast for its customs con- 
cerning them. 

Outtay Malalawadiy a town of Mysore, ii. 92. 
Cuttery, a kind of weavers who pretend to be 
of the Kskatriya cast, i. 212. 

CuttUy a weight, ii. 157- 

Cutty, a tree surrounded by a terrace for the 
repose of travellers, iii. 64. 

Cutwaly an officer who has charge of the police 
in a large town, i. 415. 

Cycas circinalis L. a kind of palm, ii. 469* 
Cycle of sixt3^ years, iii. 408. 

, of a thousand years, ii. 355. 

Cynosurus coroninus T. a kir.d of corn. Sec 
Hills, cultivation on, i. lOO, 101, 102, 285, 
25)7, 365), 375, 402, 403, 408. ii. 103, 141, 
i6l, 254, 255, 281,290> 313. iii. 72,235), 
25)6, 4.29, 438, 410. 

Cyprinus, three species of, described, iii. 344. 
Cytisus enjan h, a kind of pulse, i, 103, 876, 
377, 382, 409. ii. 177/ 223, 224, 290, 311, 
323, 520. iJi. 72. 

Dalaicaiy a prime minister; also chief of one of 
the branches of the* Mysore family. See 
Jidju.s of Mysore. 

Daiihmuiy a name for the chief officer of revenue 
and police in a district, i. 267. 

Dancers. See Cnncheny.’ 

Dan* N.'iyakana Cutay, a town of Coimbetore, 

ii. 244. 

Danya, a carminative seed, ii. 281. 

Dai aporam, or Dhai^ma-puram yi\ iown of Coim* 
be tore y ii. 308. 

Daray. a hard stony sod, i. 37, 83. 

Ddu'ri, a religious profession mnong Jlindus, i. 

241, 312,335). 11 . 35 . 

Date, wild. See Elate sylvestris. 

Ddvana-giri, a town in the Chatrakal Rnyada, 

iii. 330. 

Deception, curious, i. 21. 

Demon, See Muni. 

Den kina- cot ay, a district of the Bdra-niahdl, 
lii. 4 32. 

Den kina-: ot ay family, iii. 432. 

Depopulation. Sec Appearance of the Country, 
Natives, i. l63, 344. ii. 141, 285, 332. 
349, 550. 

Desas, in Hindu geo^^raphy, means countries: 
Bharata-khanda, or the world known to 
Hindus ^ contains 56 DCsas, ii. 304. 
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Dcsay in Maltibar, means a collection of 
scattered houses composing a $mall district 
or manor, ii. 3. 5 ‘2. 

Dev a, or DevatUy u dicmon or spirit^ good or bad ^ 
ii. 128. iii. 77. 

Dexa/fgas, Canara or K a mat a, a cast of weavers, 
i. 213, 244, 420. ii. 242, 26l. 

— — — — Tetiga^ a cast of weavers. SeeJaJitr. 

i. 213, 245, 353. ii. 241. 

Dtva-kara^ iii, 1,90. 

Deva R/it/asy dynasty of, iii. 471- 
DeiaA/anam, lands granted for the support of 
temples. See Religious Establishments. 

Devils supposed to possess men, ii. 45. lii. 23. 
Dtwauy chief minister in some Indiein govern- 
ments. See Purnea, 

Dhall, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

DhauOy a religious cercmf )ny performed for the 
remission of sin,,^nd accompanied by gifts, 
i. 3lf). ii. 144- 

D/tan-fnurryy a name for low land in Malabar, 
See Low land. 

Dhurtnay gifts bestowed on religious men, ii. 

121 . 

Rajdy a benevolent male deity of the 

HinduSy i. 242, 26’ 1. 

Dioscoreoyor yams, a root cultivated, i. 386. ii. 
54, 524. iii, 47- 

wild, ii. 127, 178, 247, 384. 

Distemper among horned cattle. See Cattle. 
District. See Taluc, 

Diviners. See Cani. 

Docla Balapuray a town of Alj/sore, See Bala- 
pitra. 

Doda Rashy Gndoy iii. 377- 
Dog, wihl, i. 191 

Dofichos^-bi^oriis L, a kind of pulse, i. 107, 286, 
377, 382, 409. ii. 105, Kil, I98, 220, 228, 
280, 281, 302, 314, 32.3. lii. 41, 42, 18.3, 
240, 296, 297, 326', 352, 439 > 4 40. 

— — -Cat^ang L. a kind of pulse, i. 94*, 

220. ii. 323, 378, 398. 

—• ■ Jjablab />. a kind of pulse, i. 103, 

376', 382, 410. ii. 177, 220, 224, 280, 28 i>, 
290, 314, 323, 384. iii. 72. 

Donax/y a cavity in a rock containing a supply 
of water, i. 16*4. 

Donigary Mussulman term for a Shepherd. See 
Curubaru, 

Doray-guday an iron mine in Mysore^ ii. 35, 38. 
Drdvada or Drdviday a nation of HinduSf iii. 

90. 

■ » a country in the south of India^ iii. 

90 , 459 - 


Dress of the Hindus y i. 207, 306. 353. Seo 

Rings. 

Drill, an implement of agrictiUurc, i. 285, 376. 
Drink, Sec Water, and each cast, respecting its 
customs concerning drink. 

Drought, prevalent in India, i. 277- ii. 3, 35, 
249, 280, 2S3, 286. 

Drugs, i. 168, 203- ii. 335. 

Drummond, Mr. a collector in Malabar y ii, 
393, 396, 401 - 406’. 

Dry-Jitddy or Pyr ArumhOy or Punjiy in the east- 
ern side of the i^niiiisula, hind which does 
not receive an artificial sujiply of water, 

! analogous in some degree with the High’- 
land of the western coast, i. tS3, .99, 285, 
375, 408. ii. 103, 253, 280, 289, 301, 3l3v 
322. iii. 295, 305, 342, 347, 395, 397, 420, 
438, 457* 

Dry-gramSy grains produced on Dry-Jicld or 
High land. See these two articles. 

Dub, a copper coin, called Dudu in Mysore, and 
Paissa by the Mussulmans. 

single, i. 128, 301, 364. ii. 1 16, 210. 

iii. 25. 

double, Dod* Duduy or Du Pais$a,i» 

128. 

Dubashies of Madras, iii. 466. 

DudUy a copper coin. Sec Dub, 

Dumay Hi. 259* 

Dtimuwutiy, on* of the deities called Saktis, iii* 

17. 

DundiUy an insurgent chief, i. 136. ii. 215. 
Durgamay one of ihe deities called 1. .312. 

DutiCH levu-d %>i\ artists, keepers <>f caule, 
rude inbcs, shopkeepers. See Bls<j Bi'nichw 
vaJiy Customs, Iron iSIim-s, I>ac, Rrdl tax, 
Sfainp*i. Steel, i. 222, 27 4, 3.37- i** 26’, 55, 
155, 264, 278, 334, 383, 435- 
Dyeing, art of, i. 2()9» 213. i». 541. See .also 
Capili, ('arthamviSy Gxtnti BerUy Indigo, Lac, 
Muddi, PutungUy Pfjpliy Tvnduy Tui meric* 
PdamavartVy a river ol Canaray iii. 108- 
Mdangailyy a dry measure, 1;. 354, 395, 564- 
ICddagaiy a thvisjioji and cast of Hindus, See Hin* 
du and Madigarxi, 

KJaltiy a kind of palm. Sci^ Elate. 

LinarUy a title given to the priests ctdXcd Janga* 
7nas. Sec Jangama, 

Linuruy a village of Canara, iii. 73* 

Ejuruppay a male deity of xhe Hindus y ii. 129* 
Ekdngiy a kind of religious mendicants, i.324» 
325. 

Elate sylvestrig L. a palm much used in Indiai 
its juice and extract, i* 54| 56, 393* iii* 380* 
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Elephants, ii. H2, 117» US, 122, 127, 130, 
138, 141, 333, 339, 385. 

Milady^ a nil/, iii. 350. 

£?nnia Dharma a deity of the Hindus^ iii. 

23. 

l^nam^ land granted free otf rent, especially for 
the support of religion. See Keligioiis Ksta^ 
blibhmeuts, ii. 328. iii. 4.>3. 

Enamay a plant cultivated lor oil. Sec Sesamum. 
Era of the Katiryugam:, i. 230. ii. 202. iii. 
112 . 

— Parasu Ramoy ii. 3:5.5, 

S^livtaJk6iiam-y L 230, ii. 5^2. iii* 27, 112* 

— — Kicrflwifl, iii. 112. 

--Yudishtaray iii. 112. 

Erayy a kind of tank for watering the ftelda* 
See Reserved r. 

bumiy a rich black soil, i. 83. 

EriltgarUy a rude cast or tribe, i. l67, ii. 247- 
Erim-^HmtuiyBL kind of palm. See Caryota. 
Estate.s, value of, in HaigHy 'nx. 141, 147- 
Euphorbium, a kind or family of plants. See 
Fences. 

Exaggeration, oriental, ii. 97, 557- 
Exchange, or Batta* See Money. 

Exports. See Commerce, Custora.s, and iii. 19^> 
^ic. 227, 247. 

Fables. See Credulity. 

Face ofthe country. Sec Appearance. 

Fairs, i. 39. ii. 31, 225. 

Fallow in agriculture, ii. 219» 324, 373. 
Famine, i. 390, 400. ii. 4, 34, 63, 165, 226, 
452, 470, 489. 

FanoLniy a gold coin. Soe Canter y^ Oopalyy Sul- 
tarty, V ir Rdya. 

a silver coin. See Madras, Malabar, 

Farm belonging to the Rdjds, iii. 260. 

Farmers or cultivators, their condition. See 
Cudian, Tacavy, i. 265, 298* 300. i». 108, 
113, 187, 21 6, 309, 320,370, 372, 477- 
iii. 33, 34, lo2. 

Farms, extent, i. 123, 124, 3p0, 415. ii. 108, 
216, 3vO, 372, 495. iii. 35, . 139, 243, 281, 
320, 349, 428, 454. 

rent. See Rent. 

— ■ stock. See Siofck. 

— tenures. See 'I'enurcs. 

Fasis of the Hindus in comineiuoration of their 
deceased parents. See Amavasya, Maloc 
paksha, Parmts, Tithi, i. 232. ii. 6*4. 
JFatah^petta, iu. 260. 

Fancas, i. 57- ii. 89, 137- 

Agave vivipara L, i. 35# 54. 


Citsalpiftra lacfrarts, Roxb. MSS, i. 37- 
£up/wrbium antiyuorum Z*. i. 57. in 137, 
275. 

— Tiruealli Ij i. 36, 154, ii. 52. 

137. 

Jatropha Citrcas L, i. 54, 154. 

Mhnosa, i. 38, 57. 

Muln Kilivay, a kind of thorn, ii. 235. 
Sfofie, h. 189- 

FeHngy-ptrtta, a village of Canara, iii. 6t. 
Feringy-petta Pagoda, Hun, or Faraha, a gold 
coin. See P<o to Novo Pagoda. 

Ferries, ii. 12I, 141, 151, 163, 415), 434, 472. 
Fertility not to be estimated by the increase on 
the seed, i. 412. 

of various places. Sec the various 

articles cultivated fur their produce in dif- 
ferent soils. 

Fever, iii. 333, 340, 357, 436. 

Fish, iii, 105, 344. 

, their eggs very tenacious of life, iii. S42. 

Flute-player to the king, hereditary, iii. 285. 
Fodder, ii. 149, 282, 459- iii. 56, 72. 

Hay, ii. 439. ***. 56* 

Grass, ii. 149,381. 

Husks. See CytTAus„ 

Straw. See each kind of corn and pulse 
li-ir the nature of its straw. 

Food. See each cast for its customs respecting 
this. 

Forage. See Fodder. 

l^ori sts of Animalaya, ii. 338, 340, 345. 

Canara 

, Coimbetore, ii. <25, 238, 246. See 

Animalaya, 

CihatSy eastern, i. 25. ii. l66, 176. West- 
ern, iii. 204, 208. 

tJaiga, lii. 160. 

Kankana, in. 186. 

— Karnata, in. 202. 

Malabar \i. 3^3, 385, 433, 502, 541, 

56t>. See Animalaya, 

.V/ysore, central, i. 45), 50, 52, 178, 181, 

182. 

western, ii. 1 i7, 122. 

Nagara Rdyana, iii. 287, 288. 

— Suonda, iii. 2 ?/. 

renter or keepci, an officer of revenue 

in Mysore, i. 39 f « »• 117, 174, 334. 

FortJSts cleared away, lii. 74* 

Fortifiad island, lii. 138. 

Fora, various kinds, i. 14, 32 

Emit, i. 47* u. 52, 197, 247, 259# 402, 450. 
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FunepaU. See each cast for its customs. i 

Gajiua gvta^ a hill in My$ore producing mi- | 
nerals, ii. 46. 

Game, i. I69. ii. 127,414. 

GanagarUf a cast containing oil-makers, i. 228. 
See also Jotyphanada. 

Ganopatyam, a religious seel of Hindus^ i. 143. 

ii. 74. 

Ganc«a, or Ganeswara, a deity of the Hindus^ i. 

36, 52, 245,335. iii. 83. 

Ganga-rdjdy his city and hititory, ii. 170. 
Oangawa/i river, iii. 174, 218. 

Ganges river, ii. 306. 

Gardens in gcncrnl, in opposition to fields, and 
termed in native accompts, Bagaity Tota^ 
ard VaruWy i. 83, 111, 401. ii. 2.‘>5, 36*5. 

iii. 218. 

, Bvtci leaf. Sec Piper Betel, 

, Flower, i. 56, 115. 

Kitchen, or Tarhariy i. 41. iii. 293, 
327, 335), 355, 383. ii. 56, 110. 255, 281, 
29.9, 314, 402, 4.50, 524. hi. 44, 85, 441. 

, palm, or orchards and plantations. See 

ylrcca. Cocos, liorassus, Plantations, Musa, 
ArfocarpuSy Piper jiigi um, i. 11.3, 153, 38 1. 
ii. 6*4, 67, .90. 109, 151, 165. iii. 153. 

, public, i. 24, 46, 73. 

Garlic, lii. 443. 

Garse, a weight. Sec Weights, i. 6. 

G(7rAo;;r7, iii. 137» 

Garuda, a mythological eagle of the I/iudus, 

ii. 78. 

Garuda-giri, iii. 382. 

Gauduj or Oaur, chief ohlcer of a villagr: or 
manor in Mi/sorc, or Karnata, i. 82, ^24, 
268, 298, 388. ii.64,07,?)O, lOf), 151, l65. 

iii. 342. 

Gatikaniny iii. 166. 

Gauhi, ;i pei '-(.n who soils milk, i. 11 6. 

Gaunda, called also M unigai , chief officer ot a 
manor in the couniiies where the Pamui 
languagf' p?t‘vails, ii, 21.3, 216. 

Gaxada, a clay’s jtU’rnoy. IVIeasuri-s of 

Fengtli. 

Gaytricaea, a tenant in Tulara, iii. 32, 38. 
Ghats, (»r passes, applied peculiarly in southern 
India, ?o those vviiich lend up from the low- 
cinufry, towards the sea, and ISf , Penttar 
river to the table-land, in ihc centre of the 
Peninsula, i. 25. ii. 181, 183, Id6, 435, 
490. lii. 20.3. 

Ghee, butter pieserved by boiling. Sec Butter. 
G funagu-gttli, iii. 259. 


Ghentalu, a kind of corn. See Holcus spicatus. 
Ghosts, fciiperstitious fear of, iii. 358. 

Gilding, false, i. 74. 

Gingeli oil. See Sesamum, 

Ginger, ii. 2/3, 335, 450, 469, 502. iii. 85. 
Glass, and glass-ware, i. 147. »»». 369, 370. 
Goalaru, a cast who rear black-cattlc, ii. 5, 13« 
Goat, i. 120, 164. ii. 12, 13, 276, 383. iiu 

57. 

Godi Juvi, a kind of wheat. See Wheat. 

Gola, a treasurer, ii. 215. 

Gold du8t,--ii. 441 . 

Gollara, or GoHauanlu, a cast who transport 
money, i. 347* 

Gomasta, an agent, ii. 21.5. 

Gornuta Rdt/a, one of the Jain deities, in. 73, 
82, 84. Image of, 410. 

Goni, or Indian hemp, and sack-cloth. Seo 
Crotolaria. 

Oopah/y liana, Palam, or Fanam, a gold com, 11. 

2 1 6. 

Ciopi'chitty, i‘i. 185. 

Gonppa, ii male deity of the Hindus, i. 33/. 
Govatf, Cassnvium, 

Graham, Capt. the collector at Krishna-giri, 

iii. 460. 

C» ruin, manner of prcservijig it. See each kind 
of corn and j)ulse, also i, 9^’* 374. iii. 

145, 276,316. 

, price 01,111. 3 17' 

Grama, a village or manor, tlie lowest territo- 
rial diNi'^ivni in Mysore, 1. 299* **6 407* 

^ f)i- Granfdtn, is also pi^culiarly af)plied 

to manors, bestowed in chaiiiy on Brtihtnans, 
i. 82. ii. 352. iii. 99* 

Granite, a kind ot rock, i. 17? 27? 5.3, 132, 
164, 18J. h.6o, 85, 3S6, 440, 460, iii. 66, 
87, 89. 

Guln, a town of JMt/sore, ii. 29* 

Guaaua, a female dLit\ ot the Hindus, ii. 37, 
42. 

Gudif, a temple of the P>r6hmans, iii. 75, 82, 

Ouddn, Shojwbvga, or Shcrisfadar, register ot a 
di*^i!ici, calleci iJofily, iii Mysore, i. 2/0. 
Guides, ii. 21*2. iii. 6*2. 

Gujah, a measure of length, i. 131. 

Gpm, produced by various trees, i. 168, 204. 
Guugoma, one of the deities called i^aktis, i. 
242. 

Gttngricarai a cast occupied in agriculture, n. 

1 ^ 9 . 

Gunta, a land measure of Canara^ iii. 2, 102. 
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Gi/w^i berVj a d)e, ii. 117. 

Ou}Jaraf a nation of JUnduSy iii. 90. 

Gnrsa^f a weight. See Weights, and Garsc, 
(runi, (i. o. sage) religious instructor and in- 
spector of morals, called also Swama/ti, as a 
title ; for the customs of each cast respecting 
their Guru, sro Casts, i. 144, 238, 241, 
244, 252, 265, 305, 306, 307- iii. 79, 93, 
212 . 

Guru Paruy a book written by Rama Anuja, iii. 
469. 

Guti. Sec C/iandra-gupti. 

G utfimoda/t/y a JJindu cliicf of Coimhetorcy ami 
Saliemy ii. 185, 193, 200, 236'. 

G ifdda cnii/tf. See Forest-renter. 

Gy tty Varaha, an imaginary money, ii. 157* 
Hadruy a kind of concubine, ii. 7. See each 
cast for its customs respecting them. 
Ilccmatites, an iron ore, ii. 39, 43, 46'. iii. 365. 
IJagatau'odiy a town of JSIysarc, atid a princi- 
pality, ii. *48, ;*,9. 

JlaigQyiVi. 131, 132, 138, 162, 166. 
Ila/asuAfu//y, iii. 424. 

JIa/rpeca DavarUy a cast. See /ii7wr//vz, iii. 131. 

Ilaltoray, iii. 40 4. 

liana, a gold coin. S.'c Fan am. 

Ilanagudu, a toun oS My sore y ii. 118. 
lianumantOy a Hindu deity, ii. 1 25>. lii. 83, 

174., 364. 

11 any, a <lry measure of Canara, iii. 27, 102. 
Jlardary Sultany, commonly called Sulfaiy 
CO.V9, ill! itinerary measure, i. 13 J. ii. 173, 
181. 

, Canter Raya, commonly called Can^ 

tcry coss, i. 131. 

Ilariea, n kind ol' corn. See Pa.spaluin Jru- 
Vicntaecum . 

Jlari-hara, iii. 313. 
ilari-hara family, iii. 1 18, 174. 

Harris, General, his i/ivasion of l^Jysore, i. 1|)3, 
399. jj. 92, 150, 156, 165, 179. 

Harrow, i. 101, 281, 286. ii. 376. iii. 142. 
Hartley, Colonel, his invasion of JMakihar, ii. 
32, 463. 

Harvest, price 'of produce at llari'hara, iii. 

316. 

llarvki, a plant cultivated for its oil. Sec 
Ric:nus. 

Jlaryadikd, a place in Canard, iii. 89. 

Ha3^ See Fothlcr. 
lldsina, iii. 406. 

Heat. Sec Weather. 


Hedges. See Fences. 

Ilcgada, iii. 152. 

I/cg-ganagarUy a cast containing makers of oil. 
See Jo\i/ nagarada, 

IJe^odii Devana Cotaif, a town of Mysore, ii. 
130. 

lffjufu,a village of Mysore, ii. 121. 

Hemp, Indian. See Crotolaria, 

Heretics. See Hindus, 

Jlerittru^ iii. 343, 345, &cc. 

Hermits,!]. l6S. 

Jlessaru, a kind of pulse. Sec Pliascolus 
snungo. 

High-land, on the western roast, land cultivated 
without being inundated, ii. 364, 36.5, 378, 
398, 429, 4.50, 463, 491, 520, 513. iii. 9> 

72. 

Hills, or mountains, i. 17. ii* 115, 162, 173, 
190, 192, 197, 198, 236, 247. iii. 158, 
250. 

, cultivation on them called Cotu cadu, 

Cumri, and Ponnu, i. 277* **• 17 7» 246, 
247, 273, 384, 51.9, 543, 561. iii. 71, 147, 

Hilly region between Coimbctorc and 'Mala-^ 
bar, li. 247, 273, 434. 

^ Madura, and l^raxancore, 

ii. 334, 346. 

Hindus, or aboriginal natixes of India, llieir 
Condition, disposition, and general manners. 
See Arts, Cosmography, (‘redulif^. Dress, 
J'xaggeration, Farmers, Fasi«, Guides, 
Houses, Marat tabs, iSIai velloiis, Mourning, 
Murder, Oijscenit^-, Ordeal, Parents, I'ro- 
phecy. Prostitutes, Servants, Slaves, Succes- 
sion, Wages, Weavers, i. 12, 2.9, 34, 47, 4S, 
53, 55/64,80, 135, 139, 2i)4, 256, 2(>0, 
270, 272, 342. 360. ii. 2, 4, 2.9, (>1, 62, 
72, 98, 108, 136, 142, 181, 187, 1.90, 195* 
201, 208,216, 278, 282, 297, 353, 388, 
409. 427. 4V2, 4 54, 4(>’7, 408, 496, 50/, 
514, 5 I S. Jii. 18, 69,92. 

custtnn-, particular, such as marriages, 

burials, food, and w’orship. See each cast for 
those re.sperti\ ely beloiiging to it. 

, dixision into pure and iin|)urc tribes, 

called Panchnm Ptundum,\,.\^), 20, 146. 

, <ii vision into sects (it the now prevail- 
ing dficlrine, and those who tollow d«.ciiines 
r.ow csieem^d heretical. See Buddhists, 
Ganapatyam, Jain as, Pashaudi, Pundarum, 
iiarvakasy SaxaraiHy Saivam, IStvabhakfaru. 
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y aishnavamy Vamana, i. 145, 143. ti. 59,73. 
iii. 91 . 

TlindvSy division into the left and right-hand 
sides, or Eddagai Baiiagui, i, 77 , 250. ii. 

26'S, 29 +. 

— , division into casts or tribes. See Cast, 

and also, ^sagaru, Baiadarii^ Banijigartt, 
BatadarUy Baj/daruy Bhcri, Bifuatay Bily-’ 
Brdhmany Bui, Ca/ticapillaj/y Chensu, 
Chitrakaru, Comatigas, Coramas, Coragoru, 
Cuhbaruy Ctimhltartiy Cuuian, Cunsa, Cutter^, 
JDevanga, Eriligaru, Ganagaru, Goalaru, 
GoUaru, Gungricai a, Halepecas, Idigaru, 
dofp-p/iattada, Kskatripa, Ladaruy La^ 
ligundaru, Madigaru, Malasir, Matapar, il/o- 
rasu^ Muchaveru, Mucuas, Moylar, Kaiaaisy 
JSfairs, Kambuddies, Nona, Padma^shafap , 
Balli, Panian, Panc/talas, Parriar, Poliar, 
Pundarum, Rajputs, Ruddi, Rungaru, Sadru, 
Samap-shatap, Shapnagaru, Siv'acharpas, Soli- 
garu, Sudras, Togofaru, Torcaru, Totear^ 
Uparu, Vairdgis, Vaishnaxam, Vaplalai', 
Vaytuxans, Whalliaru, IVoddaru, IV allay- 
Tigulas. 

Hircara, a messenger, an inspector, i. 27 1 • ih 

91- 

Hiriguitpy iii. 166. 

Jiirtittp, a place in* Canara, iii, 103. 

lloblp, \\\ Mysore, subdivision of a district, 
called XatiiCy which contains several Gramas 
or inai'iors, i. 270. 

Hodalla, iii. 285. 

Hodgson, Mr, a collector in Alalabar, ii. 553, 

559^ 

Ilocs, hand, various kinds, i. Q(y, 285, 3(>9, 
372 . ii. 375 . iii. 43. 

— 5 drawn by oxon, i. 101. 

Hog island, iii. 135. 

Holcus sorghum E. a kind of corn, i. 104, 283, 
366, 369 , 373 , 382, 402, 403, 407- ii. 157, 
224, 228, 253. 2.54, 257. 281, 290, 

302, 314, 323. iii. 322, 448. 

• , spicatus L. a kind of corn, i. 105, 289, 

382, 409 . ii. 198 , 218, 228, 253, 254, 
280,281, 290 , 302, 314, 323. iii. 325,350. 

Holy water, i. 325. 

Ilomum, a burnt <>ftering, i 423. 

JHoinhalUy a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 37* 

Hona-wera, or Onore, iii. 137. 

j lake, iii. 137- 

Honey. ^ See Bees. 

Hornblend, a stone, ii. 6'0,6l. 

Horses, 1 . 121. ii. 327f 383* iii. 57* 


Horse-gram, pulse given to horsc.«» Sec Doli^ 
chos bijlorus, 

Hosso-biita, a town o( Canara, iii. 19 . 
Ho$so-durgay,i\ town ot' Canara, iii. 9 , 10 . 
Houses, and style of buildinir. See Palace, i. 
33, 66 , 74 . ii. 192 ^ 298 , 353, 420, 4/ 1 , iii. 
99> 383. 

Jlubbu Brdhmans, iii, 179> 180. 

Hujinp Szca/niy iii. 263. 

Huiibunduy or gias?>-renter, iii. 334 . 
llull< dp-pura, lii. 135), xt ser/q. 

Hull a guru, lii. 424. 

Hullp-bcdu^ iii. 3.90. 

Hun, a gold coin, commonly called Pagoda, 
See Pagoda. 

Hurdis, Mi . a collector in Coimbetore, ii. SOp. 
iii. 1, 131. 

Huruliy a kind of pulse. See Dohehos bi/lorus, 
IJusseinpoor, a town of Mysore, See Sicany^ 
pura. 

Hals' Elluy a plant cultivated for ifs oil, i. 1 lO, 
229 , 288,379, 410. ii. 104, IO 7 . »»•. 239- 
Hpder, late prince or governor of Mi;surcy ^c, 
i. 193 , 300, 330. ii. 9 I. 94, 238, 328, 350, 
367 , 432, 444, 548. iii. 10, 24, 58, 68, 75, 
137, 139, 152. 188, 260 , 26 1 , 402. 
lIpder-ghuTy ill. 284. 

Hpder Nagara, a capital city. See Rideruru, 
Ibarabuta, one of the deities called Saktis, iii. 

17 . 

Idigaru, a cast which extracts the juice of 
palm trees, i. 394. Compare Tiars, Shanar, 
Bilaaru, 

Ij^amana, chief of a cast of Hindus, Sec Chief. 
Ikvriy a town and piincipahty of Karnafa, ii. 
557 . hi. 10, 15, 21, 23, 6*8, 75, 82, pS, lOl. 
250, 253, 256, 257. 26*4. 

Rajahs, in. 125, 254. 

Hapa PadiHiy in. 254. 

Pagoda, Jiun, or Varaha, a gold coin. 

i. 128, 301. ii. 310. iii. 25, 257- 

liana, or lanam, a gold coin, iii. 25, 

257. 

Jmangula, iii. 342. Practice of swinging before 
idols, lb. Singular cultiva**on, ib. 
linmortaliiy of ilie soul. See each cast for 
the opinions concerning this, ii. 25, 28. 
Implements of agriculture. See Agri'^iilturo. 
Imports. Sec Commerce, Customs, 6tc, iii. 
196 , &c. 228, 247. 

1 in pi ovements proposed, i. 2, 4. iii. 137^ 29I> 
450. 

Incantation. See Brdhmans, Cani, Nucaru, 
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Incarnation, cloctrincof, i* 3J4, 335, 351. 

ii. 241. 

Indecent images and obscenity in the Hindu 
icMiiples. Sec Lingfij ii. 44, ‘2:37» 266 . iii. 
434. 

Indigo, used as a dye, i. 212 , 2 1 6 , 224. ii. 26*3. 

— prepared iVom tlie Pala or Werium tine- 

torium Roxb. MSS. i, 188. ii. 26*3, 338. 

iii. 46*3. 

Itidra^ a deity of the Hindus, iii. 7 7* 

Jndii, a kind of palm. Sec Cycas. 

Inhabitants. S'*e Natives, Population. 

Inn. See Accommodation for travellers, and 
C/tat ura??i. 

Inoculation. See Small-pox. 

Jnraxvnnfu, u cast of ’/'clingana- See Idigaru. 
Inscriptions, ii, l63, 200 . iii. 82, 83, U>.0» 11 If 
125,132, 16*3, 16 ' 8 , 170 , 173 , 215 , 216, 231, 
302, 303, 315, 3i^l, 405, 408, 410,46*2, 
46*4. 

Interest on money, i. 212 , 218. ii. 36*6, 425), 
445. iii. 32, 50. 

Interpn*t<^rs. See Dubashies. 

Iron mines and forges, iii. 58, 634 . 

of the Mysore Pattana r/tyada^ i. 

29 , so, 32, 170 , 175 , 179- »i. 16 , 35 , 138. 
iii. 360 , 36*1, 364 , Sir. 378, 424,425, 433. 
— — — - of Coimbeiore, ii. 238, 26 * 0 , 283, 
307, 343. 

Malabar, ii. 386, 436, 494, 502. 

of tlic Nagara Rdyada, iii. 251. 

Irrigation of lands, hre Cai-ditmbay, Canal, 
Capity. Chakram, Lvxv-hind, Nir* A rumba, 
HiPgunty, Nvugi, Reservoir,!/^/ij/-p«//rty, Wa- 
tered Lands, Wells, Yatam, i. 2, 84, 191, 
279 , 283, 365 , 367 . ii. 3 33, 98, 137, 176 , 
213, 235, 237, 255, 2/6, 280, 373, 407. 
iii. 37 , 15, 54,6*4,182,183,210,219, 235, 
292 , 367 i 463. 

Irvaiaad, a district (^(Malabar, ii. 540. 
Isuara, a name of the gf*d Siva. See Siva. 
Itica-cul/u, a stone used instead of brick. Sec 
Lateriie. 

Jacadeva Rajas, a dynasty of princes in Kar- 
fjata. See ChenapUttana. 

Jack, a fruit tree, iiec Artocarpus. 

Jadar, a cast of weavers. See I) ex an gas, Teh ga, 

ii. 239 . 261 . 

Jaghtre, land granted as a remuneration for 
services, with full jurisdiction, ii. 143, 226 . 
Jagory, the sweet inspissated juice or extract 
of several plants. Sec Borassus^ CocuSf 
Elate, Sugar-cane. 


Jainas, or Arhiita, a sect of Hindus, now rec- 
1‘oncd heretical. See R6jds of Tulava, i. 
1 t3, 240, 333, 421. ii. 74, 75, 80. iii. 19, 
73 , 75 , 81,89, 109 , 127 , 131, 134, 165 , 391 , 
410. 

Jaina Bauijigaru. See Ba/iijigaru. 

.Jama gn/ln, u\. 389* 

Jumdl-ubdd, a town oiCanara, iii. 68. 

a kind of priests, i. 252. 

Janapu, or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria^ 
Jangalu, a cast who deal in drugs, t. 336*. 

J angamas, sacred order among the Sivabkak- 
tar a, i. 2 38, 214, 247, 255, 351, 397, 419* 
ii. 25, 27 , 28, 144, 155, 241. 

Jasri, a silver coin, i. 128. 

Jatropha C ureas E. a shrub, i.51. 

Jatybiddas, concubines, and their descendants, 
i'i. 241. 

Jenigay-holay, iii. 339- 

Jenmear, the proprietor of land in Malabar, 

ii. 360 . 

Jesuit Missionary at Amboor, iii. 463. 

Jetiga^ worship of, iii. 136 *. 

Jewarry, a kind of corn. See Holeus sorghum. 
Jindsuara, a deity of the Jainas, iii. 76 . 
Jiujuppa, a male deity of the Hi/idus, ii. 7- 
Jiray or Jirigay, a carminative seed, i. 374, ii. 
281. 

Jogies, a cast of dealers in drugs. See Jangalu. 
Jala, a kind of corn. See Hohus sorghum. 
Joualu, a kind ot‘ corn. See Jtolcus sorghum^ 
Jofy-nagarada, or Jot y-pJtanada Ganagaru, a 
cast of oil-makers, i. 252. 

Kala Bharaxa, a ferritic male deity of the 
Hindus, i. 319, 348. ii. 26 , 141. 
Kahkantama, a female deity at Imangula, iii. 
342. 

Kali, or Kalhna, a female deity of the Hindus. 

Sec Parxati, also i. 251. ii. 330, 339* 

K ali-yugani , an era and iigc of the world. Scc 
Lra. 

Kamcfi'wara mat am, iii. 168 . 

Kankana, a country, and its inhabitants, ii. 475. 

iii. 20 , 175 . 

Kanya-pura, a town of Canara, iii. 15. 

Kapini, a iwev Mysore, ii.l41, 151. 
Kari-ghat, iii. 41.9. 

Karmaguda, iii, 178 . 

Karndta, the people an<l language of one of 
the divisions in Hindu geography, which oc* 
copies the centre of the Peniusula^ ii. 18 S> 
190 . iii. 90 , 103. 201. 

• —Dham, iii. 201 . 
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Kasha^ cliicf town of a district, i. 27 ' 1 , 

Kurcrif a river. Sec Cavcry, 

pura, a town of Coimbefore, ii. lf) 0 . 

gbafy a pass between Coimbctorc, 

and Alj/surc. See dhats, 

a rwer of A Jjjsore, ii, 14-S, 

K cUamnngahim ^ iii. 4 .io 
Kemodu^ an ore so called, iii. 07 /. 

Kewpu bumi^’A rich red soil, i. 80. 
hrml/ty the west coast of tlie Penin’^uhi, its 
people and language vulgarly called Malay- 
ala. See Alai ay ala, 

Kcrif Ram Rfija, j)roper title of the King of 
Wraxancore. Sec Travaucarc, 

Ktvir, a kind <if corn. See Cynosurus, 

K il i dL S ec JA cri . 

Kiiigara, a village of Afysore^ i. 48. 

Kira AJttitcsxi-ara, a temple in Canara, iii. 108. 
Kit igax'ily iii. 4 ‘ 22 , 

Kizri, a silver coin, i. 128. 

Krishna^ a dviiv of the Hindus, i. 348. ii. JO, 

237 - 

R/n, ;anj, iii. 477. 

— humi, a kin<i of rich soil, i. S3, ii. 233. 

a river bounding the I’cninsiila on the 

north. 

— — ■ ■ - Ha; a Pagoda, Hun, or Varuha, a 
gold coin, lii. *2 A. 

— gi/7, iii. 46'0. 

Kshatriya, the second in rank f»f the pure 
tribes of Hindus. See Rajput. J^adaru. Chi- 
trakarn, i. 253, 250', 258, 303, 333. ii. 
.3)8. iii. SO. 

a pilgrimage where the ceremony is 
performed by laml, ii. 307, 

Kudnli, a village of the JSagara Rayada, iii. 

300, 301 . The natives inho'^pitHbie. 
Kudali, a kind of hoe. Sec llt^e. 

Kunda-pura, a town of Canara, iii. 104, 

Kunji, ix town near AJatlraSf i. 12 . iii. 463. 
Kutiporam, a place in AJalabar, ii. .jO;)* 
Labour, price of. See Wages. 

— hours of, iii. 350. 

Lac, and inannei t»f jjrocuring it, i. 170, IS7> 
343,391* i*. ^b'O. iii. 3S3. 

- — — use ofil ns a dye, i. 210 . 

1 .acadire, islands near the coast of Alalabar, ii. 

554. 

Jsttcor, a town of Alysorr, i. 27 2 . 

J-Mdarsi, a cast from Northern India, i. 422. 
JUtk^hmana tirta, a river of Mysore, ii. 88 , 1 19« 
lioU-gundaru, a cast> i, 350. 


Lands, division of, iii, 320. 

Land-tax, called Krgadi in Alalabar, and 
Shista in Canara, ii. 3()7> 3(i8, 3S0, 3.96', 

401, 403, 430, 441, 446', 453, 4.,6', 45.9, 

465, 173, 476 , 481, 4S2, 4.90, 4.91, 502, 

504, 506, 510, 524, 525, 352, 553, 554, 

560, iii. 10, 13, 32, 33, 5.9, 85, 88,103, 
123, 140, 242. 

Languages. See Andhra, Canarese, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Alatabar, Alalayala, Sanskrit , I aniul, 
7't'linga, ii. 303. iii. 460. 

Hatcri/c, or brick-stone, an indurated clay 
found on ihe west siile of the Peninsula, ii. 
440, 460, 559 . iii. 66', 8.9, 251, 258. 
Lease-hohler. See Cudian, Gaynicara, ii. 402, 
4.53, 524. iii. 32, 8S. 

Leather manufacture,]. 227 
Left-hand side, division, or E ddagai amow^ the 
tiatives. Sec Hindu. 

Leopard, or panther, killed, iii, 337- 
Leprosy, i. 48. 

l.iine and lime-stone, i. 30, 43, 134. ii. 43,40, 
62 , 18.9, 219 , 284, 308, 316'. ni. 13(»'. 
l.inga, an indecent form, un<ler which only the 
god Siia is \vorshipped, i. 23(»* 
f.dngait tn- Idngabunfaru, a sect who worship 
the Jjinga, cairyiiig it lied to their necks. 
See Hanijigarn, Panrhant , Shaiihahtaru, 
J angatna, Sarxttka, Curubaru, Dfxanga. 
Shaynagurii, 1 . 333. ii. 27 > 110 , 273. 
T/ilhotnarga, a kii\d ol clay, ii. 44, 47* 

J .103 d, Capt. iii. 20' 1 . 

Locusts, 1 . > 7 , 137- 

J.ukika, a lU dhntan w ho pursues tlie business f)f 
the world. See Rt dhtnan . 
hitlSing, a noted robber, iii. 2()(>. 
jMiadika, a Rrdh/nan who occupies himself in 
woidU' a hairs. See Rrdhman . 

J.o\c-land on the western coast of India, such as 
has a suMicient su{»pl 3 ol Winer enable tlie 
farmer to inundate it f<»r cullivalion, analo- 
gous to the Kir arumba of AJ y.sorv and the 
Knnji of Coiwbetorc, ii. 364, 36 5, 37 2, 373, 
382, 39 1- 429, 442, 446', 479, 4S6, 4.90, 
497 , 502, 5 1 8, 5 4 1 , 560, 503. id. 1 , 2, 37, 
42, 45, (>J, 6'2, 8 4, 271. 

Eubhay, 01 Lubhaymar, an Araidan coloiu', in 
India. See Aluplay. 

l.utnbadirsy a kind (it ruilians w ho supply camps 
witli g'ain, ii, 144, 150, 16'5, 174, 1/9, J83, 
185, 187, 1 . 90 . iii. 433- 
Lunar year. See Calendar oiAIysore. 
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Mahumttuy Ti v\\c^v oiCauara^ iii. 104. 

JMui'kTt/ Lind, iii. 397. 

Aliicleod, Major, a collector of Coimhetot ii. 

1.9(>, 198,208, 213, 214, 245, 293. iii. 131. 
Madana ISlada^ a village of Mj/so/e, ii. 44. 
JMadhu-giri, a town oi JSJi/sorey i. 3()1. 

Mad i gar u, a cast, i. 251. 

JMadighes/n/y a town of Mt/sorv^ ii. 2. 

Madras, a capital city of India, properly called 
Chinapatana, i. 1. 

— — Rupee y a silver coin, i. 128, 364. ii. 
Il6, 210, 353. iii. 25. 

rajiatNyti siU cr coin. Double, or Mj/la, 

ii. 210. 

j Single, or S/iiua, 

ii. 210. 

Maduai, or Madua, a great Hindu doctor, iii.91 • 

, a sect established by him. See 

Rrdhmans, 

Madugeswara, a temple of Soonda, iii. 230. 
Madu Jjinga Uufta, a Hindu anti(juary, iii. 230. 
Madura, a town and principality in the south 
of the Peninsula. See Trimnta Nay aka, ii. 
200, 2.37, 245, 250, 302, 327* 

Magad/y or Mageri, a town of Mysore, i. 178. 
Mahabolesxcara, an image of Siva, iii. 166. 
Maha lidjds of Madura^ Tanjore, and Colrrf 
bet ore, iii. 473. 

Maharashtra, a nation of India. Sec Marat- 
tabs. 

Mahasura,^ cai\)’)X£ii city of Karnata, called by 
Kuropcans, Mysore. See Mysore. 

— , Ashta gram, a district of Mysore, 

i. 82. 

]\Iaht\ a French settlement on the coast of 
Maiahar, ii. 51 6. 

JMaiteotay, a town of Mysore, ii. 69. 

Maize, a kind of corn. See Zea, 

Mujelu, a description of land in Canara. Sec 

i. ow-land, iii. 42, 84. 

Malalatr, the vulgar name among the English 
of Madras, for the Tamul language. See 
Tamul. 

, a province. See Appearance of the 

Country, Chap. \I. XII. and XHI. ii. 347, 
3.50, 432. 

Malabar Fanam, a silver coin, ii. 539- iii. 25. 
Mataisueara betta, a hill and temple of Mysore, 

ii. 43. 

J\l{dataxcady, iii. 431, 

Mat a paddy, iii. 461. 

Malapaksha, the annual ceremony performed 
VOL. HI. 


by Sudras, in commemoration of tUeir 
deceased paicnts. See Parents, i. 421. 

Malasir, a rude tribe, ii. 38.3. 

Matararu, or Malcwars, iii. 253. 

Malawully, iii. 422, 42.3, 424. 

Malaya Banuru, 311, 312. 

Malaya Curnbaru, a rude tribe. See Cvrubarxtm 

, Hevam, or Maladeiva, a female deity 

of the Hindus, ii. 414, *1*98. 

Malayala, a people inhabiting the hills of 
Coimbelore, ii. lf)7- 

, or Malaydlam, a country extend- 
ing aiong the west coast of the Peninsula, 
from Cape Comorin, to the Chandra-giri 
river, also its j)Cople and language, called 
Kerala in Sanskrit, ii. 197* 346, 347» 39^1 
475, 499, 530, 548, 556 iii. 14. 

Malayar,?i rude irUjc inhabiting the hills of 
Canara, iii. 71* 

a country so called, iii. 30.3. 

Maltngy, a town of Mysore, ii. l62. 

Maliwanlu, a low cast of 'Felingana. Sec 
JVhalliant, i. 29* 

Mallung, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 38.5. 

Managu, or I^lana, a weight vulgarly called 
Maund. See Weights, J^laund. 

Manor, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 272. 

Mandapani, a religious building of the Hindus, 
i. 11. 

j^landay Chidday, iii. 288. 

Mangalam, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 317* 

Mangalore, a sea-port town of Canara, iii.2 1 

Mangaloo'c river. See NetrawatL 

JSTangocs, iii. 423. 

Manjesuaru, a town of Canara, iii. I9* 

Mantraw, a form of prayer used by Hindus, 
See Cani, and Cunian, i. 253, 275. 

Manufactures. See Colton, Cordage, Dyedng, 
Glass, Iron, Leaiher, Printing, Sackcloth, 
Salt, Silk, Silk uiul Cciton, Spirituoui 
Liquors, Steel, Sugar, Wire, Woollen. 

Bangalore, i. 207 1 218. 

Bdra-wahdl. iii. 434. 

Coimbetore, ii. 261. 

Color, i. 302. 

Hdvana-giri, iii. 330. 

Lacor, i, 272. 

Muieodu, ii>. 369 . 

Malabar, ii. 360, 509. 

Nagara, iii. 291 . 

Priya pat tana, ii. 116. 

ISttiimangalam, iii 239. 
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Scringapalam^ i. 126 . 

SHagutta, i. 327* 

Hi/ u, i. 418, 

Sitjaf))fray i. 2?l- 

i. 27^?* 

iMftnufacturcis condition. See VWavers, Wages, 
Manung7t^ a weight commonly called Maund, 
See Weiglus, Mound. 

Manure, See Lime, i. 102, 2p7, 36% 407. ii. 
49, 54, 100, 254, 278, 378, 380, 518. in. 
38, 43, 45, 51, 148, 183,241, 281, 300, 
321,353, 398, 455, 

Mar, or fathom, ii. 208, 253. 

Marattahs, or Maharashtra, called Arap by 
the people of Kamata, a nation of India, 
their invasions of Mt/sorCf i. 362. ii. 2, 4, 
33, 47, 58, 60 , 66, C)9, 85, 88, 90 , 156, 
165 , 174. iii. 90 , 258. 

jVu rima, the deity lliat inflicts the small-pox, 
one of the Saktis, i. 250, 262, 359- 133, 

286. 

Mariti, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 493. 
Markets. Sec luirs, i. li),JL 25 . ii. 315,388, 
427, 435, 459 . 

>Iarriage ; for the customs of the natives on this 
p jnt, see each cast. 

Maruhu/ij/y a town oi' Mysore, ii. 143. 
Marvellous, love of, in India, ii. 247* 

Maru!u,K light sandy soil, i. 83. 

Mash, a kind of pulse. See Phascolus mi* 
nimoo^ 

Mato, or Matam,. a kind of religions building, 

i. 144. iii. 99* 

Mathews, General, iii. 61 , -105, 130, 188 , 262 . 
Matmu/, a place in Malabar, ii. 555. 

Matt, a dry measure, of Combclorc. See 
Candaca. 

— - — , a land measure, ii. 252, 279? 311, 332. 
Maundy a weight, i. 130, 191, 301, 363, 415. 

ii. 116 , 209 ,' 252, 279 ? 334. iii, 26, 149. 
Mnuysn$hp,i\\M\ his sons, kings in India, iii. 96 , 
Mausokum oi I lydtr's father, i. 277- 

of Ilydcr and Tippoo, i. 73. 

Mth/d, a deity of the liindtfs. 

Maykop, the long-legged goat of Mysore* See 
Goat. 

Meadow, General, his invasion of Coimbetore, 
ii. 226 , 235, 279 ? 2^7- 

Measures, dry or for grain. See Ihdlu, Candaca, 
ColagCL, CulUshigay, Edangally^Hany, Moray, 
Halit, Naroy Podi, Foray, Puddy, Seer, ii. 302, 
at Bangalore, i. 194. 


at Pidra-ntah&L iii. 437". 

Bhawani Kudal, ii. 209. 

Bidervni, \\\ 27 l» 291* 

Coimbelorcy ii. 252. 

Colar, i. 3t#l. 

JJaraj oram, ii. 310. 

Guhi, li. 3,>- 
liaiga, ill. 149- 
llari-hnra/\\\. 3l6. 

JJeriunt, iii. 347# 

Madhu^giri, i. 363. 

Mangalore, iii. 26. 

Palachy, i'l 321. 

Palighat, ii. 354. 

Priya-pattana, ii. 11 6 . 

Stringapala/n, i. 130. 

Shetuwai, ii. 395. 

Sira, i. 413. 

Soonda, iii. 234. 

Tripura, ii. 279- 

Measures, liquid,!. 119 ? 130. ii. 252. iii. 316. 
Measures of length, and itinerary. See Ady, 
Chain, Cufy, Day's journey, Gujah, Hardary, 
Mar, Urnativully, i. 6, 131. ii. 173, ISI, 
208, 21 1. 

of surface, or for land. See Bulla, 
Canay, Chei, Colaga, Cvly, Gunta, Mav, Mo^ 
ray. Foray, i. 6, 194, 413. ii. 208,252,279> 
31 1, 321,^ 332, 355, 363, 395, 478, iii. 2. 
Medicine, i. 336. 

Meer Saduc, the favourite of Tippoo Sultan, i. 

65 , 347 . li. 88, 231, 236 . 

Mentea, a kind of pulse. Sec Trigonclla. 
Meru, a fabulous mountain, in Hindu cosmo« 
graphy, iii. 77, 92. 

Messengers. See llircarra. 

Mica,H mineral,!. 137* ii. 57- 
Mile, Malabar, an itinerary measure with the 
English of Madras. See Urnalivully. 

Milk, i. 6 , 116 . ii. 14, 277- 
Mill, oil,i. 228. 

, sugar, i. 159, 341. ii. 103. iii. 451. 

Mhnosa sapoaaria, a tree, i.38. ii.335. 

, Catechu, iii. 177- 

— — , Indica, iii. 415). 

Minamolu, a kind of pulse. See Phascolus 
fn ini moo. 

Mines. See Gold, Iron. 

Mirzte, iii. 152, l 6 'l. 

Mkcha, a barbarian, a person who 1 $ not a 
Hindu, an Arab, iii. 73, 96 . 

Mohur, and Half Mohur, gold coins, i. 128* 
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a cas4 of Canara, who arc fi«»hermen, 

iii. 2‘2. 

JMoJaru, a kin«l of land in Canara, See Loto- 
h/iff, iii. 4.5. 

Nona^ and his descendants, or Monaiier^ an 
Indian d> nasty, iii. 56’. 

Money, i. *129, 194, 301, 363, 415. ii. 33, 
1 1(>, 157, 209, 253, 279, 310,353, 539- iii. 
25, 150, 315, See aiso Coins, Cowrie^;. 

Monkeys, 11, 55, 72, 112, 343. 

Monro, Major, a collector in Canara, iii. 11, 
13, 18, 33, 75, 131, 175, 173, 180, 189, 
190, 194, 206, 210. 

31oplat^Sj or Moplapmar^ a colony of Arabian 
Mussulmans in India, ii. 349, 388, 392, 421, 
435, 471,490, 550, 553, 554, 556, 56*1, 
364, 565. 

JMurast/, a cast of Sudras of Kurnata^ who live 
by agriculluiv, i. 318. 

MoraUy a dry lueasurc of Cohnheiore, See 
C undue a, 

Moray ^ a land measure of Canara, iii. 2. 

MoraUf a dry measure of Canara, iii. 27, 102. 

Murmda,B, family of plants, producing a red 
dye. See Muddi. 

Mortgage, ii, 366*, 368, 403, 406, 429, 444, 
465, 476, 481. iii. 32. 

Mosque, a Mussulman temple, i. 13. ii. 250, 
413,420. 

Alounmius. See Hills. 

Mount Dillu, a promontory on the coast of 
Malabar^ i. 559. 

Mourning, ii. 409. 

Mousu, a gieat merchant of Malabar, ii. 456, 
531, 534, 564. iii.20> 87. 

Movivan family, tin Indian dynasty, iii. 111. 

Moylar, a cast serving in the temples of Canara, 
iii. 65. 

Muchaverit ^ a cast, i. 302. 

Mucha cotay, a kind of pulse. See Dulichos 
luhlah. 

Mucuus, a low Cast of Mulauala, livins as lisher- 
inen, ii. 52/. 

Muci/fn, a rich black soil, i. 83- 

Aluiitu^ a red dye, t he lotit. of several kinds of 
Morind(t, i. 16*8, 213. ii. 263, 335. 

Mudiy a dr\ measure of Canara. See Moray ^ 

Aludh ii am, a uiale deity of the Hindus, ii. 

339. 

Mudo Uiddery^ a town of Canara, iii. 74. 

Muduru,n town of Mysore, i. 55, 139. 

Muga-fi6yakana*cotay, a town of Mysore, i, 33. 


Malacara, an occupant of land in Tulavd, iii* 
32. 

Mufur, one of the petty Rdjds of Tulaxa, iii, 
63, 64. 

Mntinuru, a ruined town of Coimbetore, ii* 

307. 

Muluru, a town of Mysore, ii. 90. 

Alundkn, a male deity of itic Hindus, ii 415, 
Mundiam, a town Mysore, i. 57, 137. 

AJvng, a kind of'puJse. See Vhascohrs Mungo, 
Alitni, a kind of demons or sjiirit'*, i. 250. ii. 

16s, 266, 273. 

, a saint, ii. 168. 

Munigar in Mysore, an inferior oflicer of 
reveru e and police, i. 270. 

, Coimbetore, chief officer of a villnge, 

ormnnor. See Gaunda, ii.213. 

Alunnagv, a weight commonly called a AJaund, 
See M'eights. Maund. 

Murder, ii. 215, 468, 496. 

Alurodvswara, iii. 135. 

the plaiJiain tree,). 154, 384. ii. 52, 111, 
177, 247, 259, 507. iii. 47, 220. 

Musicians and music. See Cuncheny, 
lyiussulnvansv See Alopluifs, Mosque, Tangul, i. 

47, 6*1, 73, .347, 39.9'. ii* 2, <)0, 168, 267t 

276, 287, 307, 420,. 441, 474, 550. iii. 
2, 9, 103, 110. 

, their conquests in the Peninsula of 

India, i. 277* iii. .96, 4/8. 

Mustard cultivation, i. 291, 376. ii. 177* 
AJntusiddy, a clerk, ii. 212, 21 6. 

AJuieodu, iii. 36*7, 368. 

AlutiaUma, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 

262. 

Alutrdyn, or AJutiraya, a male deity of the 
Hindus, ii. 7» 42. 

Mulu-pnllui/. See Plank. 

Alyrobahuis, a fruit used in tanning and dy eing, 
K 183. ii. 337- 
Alutti. hee Chuncoamuttiu. 

Mysore city , properly i. 6*8, ii. 140. 

dominions and government, i. 81. iii. 

41 4, c. 

■ liujii. Sec iiujds oi Aly sore, i. 128, 

Rupee, a silver coin. 

Ali/uru Vannd, a Hindu prince, iii. 31, 82, 9^>» 
98,111. 

Naduvatutru, a place in Malabar, ii. 496. 
Ntigamangala, a town ol Aly sore, ii. 65. 
Hagu’puri, iii. 

Nagara, or Naggara, the common name for 
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fftjdt r Nagara, or BiJcrunt^ a capital city 
of Karnata. Sec Uuicvuru, 

Nagaroy or Naggarn lidyada or Subayana^ one 
of ilie three groat divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom. See Appearance of the country, 
i. 81. 

Kcfgara yfgrarumy a town ofCanara, iii. 63. 
l^agaratra, a cast of traders. See B/teri. 
Nail-makers, iii. 363. 

jyairs or Naimary the true Sudras of Malayala^ 
a cast, their customs and manners, ii. 333, 
388, 38.9, 395, 408, 513, 564. iii. 9, 12. 

— ■ ■ their inroads into Mysore 

and Coimbitorcy ii. 96, 131, 245, 331, 332. 
NalOy a dry measure, ii. 491. 

NamUy R Jvi nd of earth or talc, ii. 78. 

Nambir, of high rank, chiefs of manors 

or Desas in Malayala, ii. 409 
NambuddieSy a cfist of Malayaldy formerly 
BrdhmanSy ii. 426. 

Namburisy the Ihdhmans or sacred tribe of 
Malayaln. See Bt /ihmojts, 

Nandi y a village god, iii. 253. 

Naray a dry measure, ii. 35)5. 

Narasingba-pvra, a town of Mysore y ii. 155. 

^-angady, a town of Cunara, See 

Jamdldbdd, 

NdrdyanOy a Hindu deity, i. 304, 334, 335. 

iii. 92. 

Natives of India, their con<iition, disposition, 
and manners, hoe Hindu, 

Nara-putey, a village, ii. 192. 

Naionay, a kind of corn. Sec Panicum ita- 
licum. 

NdyaAoy a Hindu chief, i. 28. 

Nayakan Etuy, a place in Karnata annexed to 
the Bdra-mahdly\. 29- 
Naytrana Guda, iii. 135. 

NazarhaVy a fortress in Mysore, i. 67. 

Nazarensy or Chiistians of St. Thomas* See I 
Christians. 

Negadiy a lax on lands and plantations in Ma- 
labar. See Land-tax. 

Neilala, a country between Mysore and Mala- 
bar, See Wynaad, 

Ncrium tinctorium lloxb. ISISS. a tree from 
which indigo is prepared. See Indigo. 
Nerinja-pettay a town of Coimhetorc, ii. 196. 
Netrawatiy the river passing Mangalore in Ca- 
nara, in. 61 , 62 » 

Niadisy a wretched low cast of Malayaloy ii. 
-413, 493.. 


Nidamalyy a female deity of the HinduSy ii. 
483. 

Nileswaray a town of CanarUy iii. 9, 10, 14. 

Ni 'garUy persons who dye w'ith Indigo. See 
Cu?nb/iaru. 

Nir* Arumba in Karnata, lands that are artifici* 
ally watered for cultivation, analogous with 
the Nunjt of Coimbetorcy and the luxe- lands of 
the west coast. Sec Watered lands. 
Niravery land, iii. 395. 

' NiP guntyy or distributer of water, a village 
servant in Mysorcy i. 269. 

Nona, or Nonabury a cast of the Sddras of Kar- 
nata living by agriculture, ii. 23. 

NonaputtUy a kind of Morinda used as a dye. 
Sec Muddi. 

Noycl river, or Noyclar in Coimbctorcy ii. 278. 
Nucaruy a class of impostors living by incanta- 
tion; compare with Cani, iii. 17. 

Nuga, a river of Mysore, ii. 141 . 

Nundt/y and his family, an Indian dynasty, iii. 

116. 

Nunjiy land which can be inundated for culti- 
vation, analogous to the lowdand of the west 
coast, and the Nir* A rumba of Mysore, iL 
218. 

a servant in each village who distributee 

the water to the fields, ii. 214. 

Nunjinagoduyfi town of Mysore, ii. 147* 

Nutmeg, iii. 161 . 

Nux vomicay a drug, iii. 86. 

Obscenity ofthe Hindu worship. See Indecent. 
Oils of different kinds used by the natives, i. 8, 
222. See also, Bassia, Cocos, Huts* Ellu, Ja- 
tropha, Mustardy liicinus, Robinia, Sesamum^ 
Oil-makei*s. See Ganagaru, 

Oil-mills, i. 228. 

Onorc. Sec Honnxvcra, 

Opium. See Poppy. 

Orchards, iii. 423. 

Ordeal, trial by, i. 307- 

Oritur, a kind of pulse. Sec CytLsus. 

Oryza sativa L, a kind of corn. See Rice. 

Oulur, a town of Arcot, i. 14. 

Ox, and animals of iliat kind, i. 3, 1 1 6, l65, 
205, 206, 417. ii. L 5, 8, 114, 180, 327, 
380, 382, 488, 50.9, 562. iii. 56, 335. 

Pacha Pyruy Pacha Pcssaru, a kind of pulse* 
See Phaseolus Mungo. 

PacotQy a machine for raising water. See 
Yatam» 
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Vachuvnmay a female deity of the Hhidta, ii. 

1272 . 

Padanguddi/f a, place in Canara, iii. 73. 
Padingi, a kind of pulse. See Phascolus Mungo, 
Padda^ Padduniy ox Paddy -Jieldy a name for low 
land in Malabar. See liOwland, 

Padma shalay^a, cast of weavers, i. 2lt>, 225. 
Pagoda, English name for aliindu temple. See 
Temple. 

, English name for a gold coin called 

Varaha by the Hindus, and Ilun by the 
Mussulmans. See Bahadury P,, Canter ray a 
P., Gytty P,, Ikeri P., Krishna R6jd P,, 
Porto novo P,, Star P.y Sultany, P, 

Painting, i. 74. 

Paisdehi, a kind of evil spirits, ii. 45. iii. 17 f 
23, 53, 107. 

Pdissa^ a copper coin. See Coin, Dub, and ii. 
540. iii. 25. 

Palace and houses of Indian princes, i. 30, 45, 
69, 73, 74. ii. 93, 250, 540, 554. 

Palachy, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 318. 

Palatn, a gold coin commonly called Fanam. 
See Fanam^ gold. 

Palar, great, a river of Arcot, i. 23, 34. 

Tittle, a river of Karnaia, ii. 182, 183. 

Palhully, a village of Mysore, ii. 87* 

Paling hat, a town and fortress of Malabar, ii. 
347, 352. 

Paligonda, a town Arcot, i. 19* 

Pain, a cast of Tamuls of doubtful purity, i. 

261. ii. 272. 

Palm and Palm-wine. See Borassus, Caryota, 
Cocos, Corypha, Cycas, Elate, Tari, 

Palmira, a palm. See Borassus, 

Panay, an hydraulic machine. Sec Yaiam. 
Panch'Hikshara-pura, iii. 435. 

Panchala, a cast containing the artists who work 
in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone and wood, 
i. 250. ii. 268, 

Panchama Banijigaru, a cast. See Batujigaru, 

Cumbharu. See Cumbharu, 

Panchanga, in Mysore and Coimbetore, a Bi/th^ 
man who has the hereditary oflicc of astrolo- 
ger and almanack-keeper, and' Purohita for 
the low casts in each village or manor. Sec 
each cast for the duties which he performs 
to its members, i. 234, 235. ii. IO9, 1 10, 
243, 303. iii. 180. 

Panch Dravada Brdhmans, those of the south 
of India. See Brdhman. 

Gauda Brdhmans, those of the north of 

India. See Brdhman, 

VOL. Ilf. 


Panehnm Bundum, the impure tribes of Hindus. 
See Hindu, Madigaru, Coramas, Whalliaru, 

Panicar, in Malabar, a hired servant who la- 
bours jn the field. Sec Servants. 

Panicum italkum L, a kind of corn or millet, 
i. 107, 290, 366, 370, 378, 381, 387, 402, 
404, 410. ii. 159, 1.98, 225, 228, 253, 254, 
281. iii. 324-, 351. 

miliaccum L. a kind of corn, i. 290, 

366,371,381,411. 

miliare E, M. a kind of corn, i. IO6, 

287, 376, 408. ii. 104, 105, 223, 228, 290, 
302, 314, 323, 379, 429, 450, 452, 562. iii. 
72, 429. 439, 440. 

Pdndava, or Pandia, a country of India on the 
east side of cape Comorin, ii- 200, 237. 

Pdndu and his family, Kings of India, com- 
mencing with Vudishtara, iii. 95, 96, 97,110. 

Panian, a low tribe or cast of Malabar, ii. 491* 

Pani V aragu, a kind of corn. See Panicum 
miliaccum and Paspalum pilosum. 

Pansh Seer, a weight. See Weights, i. 130. 

Panyani, or Panani Wacul, a town and river of 
Malabar, ii. 419, 423. 

Pdpandsani, a river of Canara, iii. 99* 

Papax>er somniferum L. See Poppy. 

Para Brd/ima, a deity of the Hindus, i. 144, 
304, 334, 335. 

Para Dtvata, a female tlcity of the Hindus, ii. 

492. 

Parasu llama , one of {he Avatars or incarna- 
tions ot' I'is/tnu, See Era, Malayala, Fulava, 
and ii. 34S, 475, 500, iii. 31,81, 90, 98. 

Parents, tlcccased, among ihoHindus, their me- 
mory celebrated by fasts, both monthly and 
annually. See Fasts, and i, 244, 306, 421. 
See also each cast for its customs on this 
subject. 

Parichitta,nv\i\ his family, anindian dynasty,! 10. 

Parputty, in the Mysore government, an officer 
who keeps the register of a district {Taluc), 
or manages a division (pliably), i. 82, 2/0. 
ii. 151. 

Parriar, a very low and impure cast among the 
Tamuls, and in analogous wiih the 

Maliwanlu oiTclingana and the Whalliaru 
Karnata ; some are weavers, most of them 
slaves, i. 20, 353. ii. 26 1, 493. 

Parum, Parumba, Perm, or Purm, the higher 
parts of the cultivated lands in Malabar. 
Sec High-lands, ii. 565. 

Parupa-mtda, a district of Malabar, its Rdjd^ 
and chief town« ii. 434, 470, 47L 
k 
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ParTaiiy a deity of the Hindus. See Kdliy i. 
334-, 335, ii. ^2G6y 26c). 

Pari/unurOf a village of Afafabar, ii. 38^. 

Pashandi, a sect of Hindus, ii. 74, 75. 

Pds/tar, a village of Coimbetorc, ii. *2.91 . 

Pashu, a sect of 7//y/.7//v. See (JanUpah/arn . 

Paspalum frumrnfac^uin Itoxb. JMSS, a kind 
of corn, i. 10(), 287, 379- ii- *223, 22S. iii. 
352. 

pilosnm lioxb. AISS. a kind of corn, 

ii. 223. 

Pasture, i. 271, 298- ii- ih 12, 91, 114., 225, 
276\ 280, 281,327, *1-51. iii. 1. 

Patana or Pattana Puttun, the common name 
for Scringapatatn. See Seringapatam. 

P/vyada or Subayana, one of 

the three great <li visions of the Alysorc 
kingdom. See Appearance of the country, i. 
81. 

, . .. ashta gram^ a district of d/y- 

sorr, i. 82. 

Vntemar, a kind of trading vessel. See Boat. 

Patom, the rent or produce of lands in Atalabar, 
ii. 366, 368, 396, 430. 

Patunga, a dye, i 224. 

Pii^cotu, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 339- 

Pedda Ndyaka, a Pofygar or Hind chid, i. 28, 

Pedda ■ Ndyakana durga, a town of Afysore 
annexed to the P^dra-maTial, i. 28. 

, ghat, a pass in the moun- 
tains leading up from Arcot to Karnata, i. 
25. 

IVpper, black, cultivation. Sec Piper nigrum ^ 
Planlalions. 

— — , trade in. See Plantations, i. 

202. ii. 455, 530. iii. 59, 150, 228, 269. 

, white, ii, 465, 533. iii. 224. 

Pei'induru, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 287- 

Peruru, a town of Coi-mbetore, ii. 251- 

Petta, the suburbs or slightly fortified parts of 
an Indian town. See Town, ii. 23. 

Pi ymashi, a land surveyor, ii. 211, 

Phaseolus rninimoo lioxb, AISS, a kind of pulse, 
i. 93, 284, 290, 383. ii. I06, 225, 29O, 323, 
378, 398. iii- 41, 183, 418. 

Mungo, L. a kind of pulse, i. 94, 

289, 383, 410. ii. 225, 290, 323, 379- i’i- 
41, 183, 295,447, 44S. 

Phulagana Ellu, a plant cultivated for its oil. 
See Sesamu. 

Pigeon l«land, iii. 135 . 

Pigeons, wild, ii, 47- 


Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. See Tlrthas and 
Kshetras 

Piper Jictlc Ji. Betel-leaf vine, its cultivation, i. 
114, 29! 384. ii. 111,957, 258, 454. iii. 54, 
85, 1 'G, 224, 403, 45*3. 

— nig nun //. i^r pe;)(j.»r vino, ife rulli* a- 

lioii. See. IMar tatious, ii. 3( 5, 4.j5 . 45*8, 
4-33, 487, 50 i, 520, 52^, 5J9, ' 1 552, 

561. iii. 2, ‘..7, 48, .34, 158, 223. 

wild, ii. 337. iii. 193, 202, 208, 

245, 259. 

Pirates, iii. 138, 151. 

Planks, used as an implement of agri:*ul*urc 
for smoothing the soil, ii. >74, 370, 449. 
iii. 38, 40, 142. 
plantain tree. See il/v.sv/. 

l*lantations of Alatabar ami C 'nara. See Areca, 
Artoearpus^ Borassus, Cov<>.y, Piptr. Also, 

ii. 365, 406, 431, 452, 458, 459 487, 503, 
520, 526, 542 547, 56T. ii.. 1, 2, 33, 45, 
54, 64, 85, 86, 104, I94, 27 6, 28.:», 403, 
452. 

manner of dealing for the produce 

between the meichat\t and cultivator, ii. 
401, 405, 455, 467, 5l6, 528, 532, 543. iii. 
50.. 

Plough, i. 126. ii. 218, 374. iii. 39, 148, 243. 
drawn by from eight to si.xtCen o,\en, 

iii. 342. 

of land, iii. 348. 

Ploughing, i. 126, 282. 

Podi, a dry measure, ii. 279, 311. 

Pogolur, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 293. 
Poiam, a weight. See Weights, i. 6. ii. 157> 
209, 252, 354, 395. 

Poliar, a tribe of slaves in Alalabar, ii. 491- 
Police, ii. 215, iii. 9. 

Poll-tax, i. 168. ii. 278. 

Polyam, the territory held by a Polygar, ii, 143. 
Poly gar, the feudatory Indian lords estab- 
lished by the Kings of Vijayanagara, See 
for each the town from whence he derived 
his title, i. 278> 331, 346, 358, .364, ii, 1/4, 
303, 309, 317, 318, 327- iii- 127, 432. 
Pondichery liupcc, a silver coin, ii. 28, 210, 310. 
Ponna, a kind of cnllivaliou in the hills of 
Alalabar . Sec Hills. 

Poor See Beggars. 

X\>pli, a dye, i. 168. ii. 15, 117- 
Peppy, cultivation and produce, i, 295. iii. 
444. 

Population, general state. See Appearance of 
I the country. 
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Population of certain j>laces and districts* i. 76 . 

ii. 3^1, 441, 485. 500, 508, 5*27. 543, 5o2. 

iii. 2* 5, 195 , 246\ 414,5c c. 

Poray^ a dry measure, ii. 354, 3<)5, 477- 
candum, a land measure, ii. 355, 3 (j3, 

35)5, 478. 

Porters, i. 2. 

Purfo-naro Pagoda, a gold coin, ii. 210, 353, 
iii. 25. 

Portuguese of ii. 517* iii- 105. 

Past, an intoxicatimj; liquor of the Mussulmans 
and Hindus, iii. 444. 

Potail, a name for the chief oflficcr of a village 
or manor. See Oavda, Gaunda^ 

Potatoe, sweet. See Conxolvntiis, 

Potla, a kind of land in Canara, See Low-land, 
ill. 45, 84. 

Pot stone, a kind of stone, ii. 57,6*2, 138, 142, 
145,146, 244. iii. 385), 3.91- 
Potty, a chief among the Namburi Prdhmans» 
See Br/ihtnans, 

Poultry, i. 315. ii. 383. 

Price current of goods at different places, i. 

195, 219. ii. 477, iii. 437. 

Priests, See Bomholu, Brdhman, Jangania, 
Gaud Cl, Village gods, Christians, Pujari^ 
Batanana, Jambun Purohita, 

Printing of cotton cloth, i. 222. 

Pritapa rudrun, iii. 476. 

Priyapatana, a town of Mysore, ii. 92, 95. 
Prophecy among the Hindus, iii. 91* 469* 
Prostitutes, ii. 267. iii- 65, 95. 

Pucka seer, a dry measure. See Seer, 
Puckatly, a machine for raising water. See 
i apily, 

Pudameni, a gold coin. See Vir* Rdya Panain, 
Puddial, or Pudiul,\\\ Coimbetore, a hired farm 
servant. See Servants, and Wages. 

Puddy^ a dry measure, i. 363, 413- ii. 209* 
252, 279, 311, 321, 354 , 481 . 

Pufa, worship of the Hindus i. 325. ii. 271- 
Pujari, the priest who oflers worship, i. 242. 
PuU, a weight. See Weights, ii. 279« 

Pulla, a temple in Canara, iii. 15. 

Pulses, tu* leguminous plants, the seed of which 
is fit for eating. See Arachis, Cicer, Cytisus, 
Dotichos, r hascolus, Trigonella. 

Pumpkin, ii. 177- 

a village of Coimbetore, ii. 3l6. 

P undo rum, a sect of Hindus, who ofHciate in 
temples of Siva, ii. *74^ 330. 

Pungaf, in Coimbetore, a kind of servants. See 
Servants, 


Punjt, in Coimbetore, arable lands that eaniiot 
be inundated. See Dry-Jield, 

P uranas, hooV^ held sacred by the Hindus, B.nd 
supposed to have been written by Vayasa, 
ii. 74. iii. 76, 91, 469. 

PurneaDewan , ov minister of theil/j/.?orc Bdjd, 
i. 60. ii. 88, 91, 135, 143. 

Purohita, among the Hindus, a kind of priest 
who reads prayers at births, marriages, 
funerals, and f)ther solemn occasions. See 
Panchanga, i. 235, 322. ii. 144, 243, 303, 
410. iii. 5)4. 

Putalima, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 

262. 

Pufeary, a kind of pulse. See Holichos Lahm 
lab, 

Puttuegars, silk weavers, i. 208. 

Pu or Puli Varahun, a gold coin. See Star 
Pagoda, 

Pychi Rdjd, a chief of Malabar, See Cotay^ 
hut toy. 

Pyrarumha, in Mysore, arable land that cannot 
be inundated. See Dry-^field, 

Pysacki, a kind of devils. See Paisdehi, 

Pyurma/ay, a district Malabar, ii. 45);). 

Quarries, See Granite, Ilornblend, Pot-srone, 
i. 132, 182. ii.4, 60, 6l, 78, 85, 118, 140, 
143, 145, 146, 149, 167, 25)9- iii. 133. 

Rachewar, or lidjauar, iii, 435. 

Ragy, a kind of corn. See Cynosurus^ 

Rdjds oi Chatrakal, S<.*e iii. 345. 

. 7X:rr/’, iii. 125. 

, Malayala, numerous petty chiefs. See 

Cadutanadn, Clicricul lands, Cocki, Colata- 
nada, H ilcsivu) a, Parapanada, Shcklrury, 
Tamuri, Travaucore, Pella ter, ii, 349, 36*8, 
395, 413, 424, 432, 435, 468, 47O, 483, 
499» 510, 548, 566, 

Rdjds of Mysore, or princes of that country, i. 

V>7, 147^361,362. ii. 3, 65, 73, 94, 130, 

137, 143, 165, 172, 193, 235, 237, 245, 
250, 302. iii. 408, 417, 426,434. 

, of S udhayyiira, iii. 213. 

Rdjds Tuluxa, \\\. 15,18, 19, 63, 68, 74, 
75,81, 5)8, 10;), 125, 127* 476. 

Raiasn, a letter writer, ii. 215. 

Rajput, the pure Stldras of a country in the 
north of India, i. 303. 

Rain. See Weather. 

Rake drawn by oxen. Sec Harrow, iii. 144, 
236. 

Raksha, a devil, iii, 78. 

Rali, a kind of corn. See CynosuruSm 
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Ram Rowy Suhadar of the Nagara Rat/ada^ 
iii. 259- 

Rama, an Avatar or incarnation of ilic gotl 
VisfntUy ii. 7, 1 64, 200. iii. 77, 8,3. 

Rama Anuja AchArya, a personage nmong the 
Rrdhmans, of great celebrity, as fouinler of a 
sect, i. 143. ii. 70, 75, 80, lOl. iii. 413, 
469. 

Rama-giriy a town of Ati/sorcy i. l63- 
Rama Rajas, iii. 477.^ 

liaTfi'tila, a plant cultivated for oil. See Huts* 
Ellu. 

RAmuppa Varmica, an iiitclligent Brahman, iii. 
104, 108, 110. 

Randaterra, a district of Malabar, ii, 551. 
Rath, an immense chariot in wViich the images 
of the Hindu gods arc curried in procession, 

i. 13. ii. 237 . iii. 434. 

Ratna giriy iii. 458. 

Raxana, a king celebrated in Hindu fable, ii. 

200 , 237. 

— — , king oiCeplon, iii. 138. 

Ravenshaw, Mr. a collector in Canara, iii. i. 

33, 75 , 102. 

Raya-<otay^ iii. 459. 

RAyalu, corrupted into Ryl^ a title of the 
Kings of Eijayanagara, or Anagundi, Sec 
Vijayanagara^ ii. J30. 

Raya paditti^ or tabic of princes, iii. IIO, 307j 

471. 

Read, Colonel, colle<*tor of tlie Bara-mahal, &c. 

ii. 179 , ^S2, 192 , 208, 290 . iii. 1, 11, 458, 

459 . 

— — , Mr. a collector in Canara, iii. 104, 146, 
193 , 194 , 244. 

Reaping-hook, i. 99 . iii. 39. 

Reddle, or red clay, ii. 46, 84. 

Register of districts and manors. Sec Parputiy, 
Hhanaboga, Canicapillay, Survey. 

Religious establishments, ii. 6 , 72^ llO, 147^ 
169 , 216 , 251, 287, 25 ) 2 , 25 ) 3 , 25)7 , 360 , 
368, 426. iii. 11, 33, 75, 108. 

Rent, manner of securing, i. 2 , 387, 404. ii. 
67 , 151, 198, 213, 231, 296 , 319 - 

, amount on various kinds of land, i. 123, 

271» 298, 328, 344, 387. h- 51, 54, 109 , 
114, 195 , 198 , 212, 227 , 225), 25 5 , 258, 
260, 280, 282, 288, 289, 301, 30*), 311, 
313, 314, 319 , 324. 334, 366, 368, 396 , 
401, 417 . 429, 431, 444, 451, 452, 463, 
510, 519,553. iii. 33, 88 , 102, 140, 306, 

519 , 379, 394 , 420, 453 , 470 . 


Rent, in what species paid, in kind, or monej% 
i. 123, 124, 265 , 267 , 268 , 299^ 387. 388, 
414. ii. 109 , 113,114, 187, 212,229, 230, 
296 , 461 , 542, 543. iii. 54, 56, 88 , 140, 
353, 3S5, 448. 

Reservoir, or tank, for supplying water for 
cultivation. See Kray, Caruy, i. 3, 6 , 45 ), 
55, 139 . 27 . 9 , 407 . ii. 23, 45, 82, I 64 , i 90 , 
192 , 199. 226 , 229 . iii. 73 , 85, 130, I 68 , 
353, 379 . 380, 420, 435, 453, 465. 

Rcstali Mahastumma, a female deity of th« 
Hindus, iii. 23. 

Revenue. See Duties, Land-tax, Mines, Rent, 
Salt, iii. 191 , 192 , 348. 

Rice, ditferent kinds, i. 85, 133, 140, 280, 366, 
402. ii. 99, 231. 313, 333, 373, 376, 377, 
378, 447, 448, 450, 497, 519, 562, 504. iii. 
38, 72 , 141, 182, 236, 272, 293, 393, 445. 

, different crops in one year, i. 83, 93, 

133, 139, 280, 367 , 368 , 402. ii. 99, 376, 
377, 382, 398, 446, 447, 477, 490, 497, 
518, 546. iii. 37, 84, 142, 429- 

, quantity sown in ditferent places, and 

different methods of sowing, i. 84, 86, 87, 
138, 140, 231, 232, 253, 280, 281, 2S2, 
289, 36*8. ii. 99 , 101, 231, 234, 276, 288, 
289, 313, .'333, 372, 374, 375, 376, 3<)7, 
398 , 447 , 448, 445), 451, 45)7, 541, 546, 
50*4. iii. 2, 38, 40,84, 102, 142, 236, 272, 
273 , 445. 

, manner of preserving and preparing it 

for use. See Grain, i. 90 . ii. 374, iii. 39, 
143. 

Rice, produce of an acre at di»Terent places, i. 
282, 366 , 402. ii. 99, 232, 289 , 313, 333 , 
373 , 430, 477 , 486, 490 , 497 , 519 , 546 . 

iii. 13, 38, 235, 273 , 274, 293 , 294, 381, 
3S6, 445. 

harvest, i. 90 . 

cultivation at various places ; 

Angada-puraniy ii. 446. 

BAra-muhAl, iii. 445, ^c. 

Cavaiy ii. 50*3. 

Coimbetore, ii. 253# 

Colar, i, 2 S 0 . 

Company’s plantation in Malabar, ii. 

546. 

Eroduy ii. 288. 

Kankana, iii. 180. 

Madhn-giriy i, 36*7. 

Mangalore, iii. 37. 

Muduru, i. 139. 
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Mundiumy i. 138. 

N Qla-r6yana-palyam^ ii. 231, 23S, 252. 

Nagara^ iii. 25)3, 294-* 

Paiighaty ii. 372. 

Priyaputanay ii. 100. 

Stringapataniy i. 83. 

Shetu-waiy ii. 3^6. 

6V/ <7, i. 402. 

Tt flic /ten/, ii. 518. 

Picinus palma C/trisfi h. a plant cultivatctl for 
its oil, i. 109, 22% 288, 380, 410. ii. 225, 
323, 384. iii. 240, 326\ 
llight'hand side division of Hindus, or Ballagcii. 
See Hindus, 

Rings of glass used as bracelets, i. 1 50. 

Pishis, suppositious persons of great celebrity 
among the Brdhynans, i. 354. iii. 7^* 

Pit us, six seasons into u Inch the Hindus divide 
the year. See Weather. 

Rivers of JMalahar have no names, ii. 433, 471 • 
Roads, i. 17 . ii. 163 , 340, 389, 427, 434, 490*, 
500, 514. iii. 0*2, 6 * 4 , 89 , 104, 108 . 
Robbers, i. 2/8, 400. ii. 12, 215, 317- iii. 

175, 17 8, 189, 190, 206‘, 405. 

Pobinia mills 1„ a tree very common in India, 
i. 2fi0. iii. 135. 

Roman coins found in Coitnbetorc, ii. 318. 
Rotation of crops. See Croi).^. 

Pungaru, a kind of dyers. Sec Cutnhharu, also, 
i. 222, 252. 

Pupc.a, Rupijpij or Rupee, a silver coin. See 
Arcut, Ronibajjy IMudrus, Mysore, Pondichcrj/, 
Sulfany, Sm tifi. 

Pussy, a measure of ItMigtli. See Chain. 
Sack-cloth of Indian hemp. Sec Crotolaria, 
Sacrifices, i. 2 12, 3 19 , 423. iii. 107 . 
tSadru, a cast of the Skdras of Karnata, living 
by ugriculiure, i. 420. 

Sugar, iii- 25(i. 

Sago, See L'amula, Corypha, Cycas, 
Sahash'd-ltiilly, iii. .303, Cve, 

Saivtnn, a sect of Hindus, i. 144. 

Sahlis, a class of destructive or malevolent 
female deities ^vors^ilppc<l by the Hindus, 
See B/fUilra Kali, llirnulu, Caragadumma, 
C/iuiidi'^Xi.dri, Culirnunifa, IJurnau uth/, JJur^ 
t bcraluil a PtiiJ, jMurima, 
.>//</ r' ' •nut, l*utuHma,l^ irapakshinid,y€llama, 

\ fCi 304, 334, 335. li. 59- hi. 53, 78, 92. 
— '» Ptacrili, a Hindu deity, i. 335. 
Salagu, a dry measuie. Sec Candaca, 
Saligratna, a town of Mysore, ii. 101. 


Saline earth, i. 31, 35, 142, 150. ii. 252, 31(>, 
317 . iii. 312, 319 . 

wells, i. 2(52. ii. 255, 317. in. 312. 

Suliva/iunam, a great king from whom an era 
is derived, i. 230, 2/4, ii. 202. 

Salt, culinary, commerce and manufacture, 
i. 31,35, 204. ii. 252, 3l6', 317, 46o, 47.9, 
487, 507 , 518, 543. iii. 57, 59, 109, 175. 

— petre, ii. 252, 3l(). 

Salubrity of the country. See Climate. 

Santa, a kind of corn. See Panicum mitiare. 
Santay S/ttilay, a kind of weavers, i. 21(5, 255. 
Sancada-~gonda, iii. 130, 211. 

, holay, a river of Canara, iii. 

130. 

Sandal wood, i. 38, 18(5, 202, 3.91. ii. 117, 
132, 16^5, 188, 225, 338, 43(5, 536, iii. 59, 
151, 192 , 227 , 251, 288, 383, 404, 425, 
433. 

Sandal and Teak trees not found in the same 
forests, iii. 288. 

Sankara Achdrya, a personage celebrated as 
foumler of a sect of Brahmans, i. 143, 305, 
335. ii. 74 , 424, 433, 4/5. iii. ,91, 301. 

N arayana, image of, iii. 1(>9. 

Sanm/asis, men vvho have forsaken all for God, 

i. 114, 238, 305, 333. iii. 7.9, 92, .99* 
Sanskrit language, ii. 303. 

Sapan wood, a dye, ii. 487* 

Saponaceous plants. See Alimosa, i. 38, 230, 

ii. 353 . 

Saraf\ ix money-changer, ii. 21-'). 

Sarxakas, or L/iarxakas, a sect of Hindus, i. 

143. ii. 74 , 174 . 

Sash i\ ay. See INJustard. 

Sastrant, the scriptures of the Hindus, read oil 
solemn occasions, i. 235 
Sat ana na, a cast dedicated to Vishnu, See 
I aishnaxant , 

Sat^hadam t»r Sutghur, a town of Arcot, i. 24. 
Sfftunangala , a town o{ Coimbetorc, li. 237* 
Satnura, in. 425- 

SaUeagola, a town of Karnata annexed to 
Cuimhetore, ii. 1()3, l6'5. 

Sangata, an hcreiicai sect of Hindus, See 
Buddha, 

Savuna-durga, a fortress of Mysore, i. I 78 - 
Saiarant a sect of Hindus i, 1 43. 

Saw'-inill, ii. -4 72. 

Sawtnun, a kind of corn. Sec Panicum mtliare. 
Seasons, hot and cold, rainy and dry. See 
Weather. 


Hf. 


I 
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Seasons* healthy and unhealthy* See Climate. 
Sect«. See Christians* Hindus^ Mussulmans. 
Seddsiva^ fable respecting him* iii. 235* 256. 
Seddsiva-ghur,^ iii. 17*^9 18S* 211. 
iSVer a measure for grain* i. 130, 194, 

301* 363* 413. iii. 26* 149. 

Setr (jiWa)* a weight* i. 130* 194* 301, 363* 
415- ii. 1 16, 209* 252, 279* 354. iii. 26* 149. 
Seringapatamy properly Sri Ranga Pattanuy a 
city of Kdrnata^ i. 62, 7^* ti. 86* 149, 173* 
iii. 128* 417- 
Serpents* ii. 123. 

Sersi^ iii. 217. 

Servants. See Wages* i. 1 24* 390. ii. 108, 217, 
320* 562. iii. 35* 181* 455. 

ScMmumy a plant cultivated for oil* i. 95* 284* 
288, 290, 366*371,379. ii. 107, l60*220* 
224. 234, 290* 323, 379, 398, 429, 450, 
452, 562. iii. 41* 84, 447. 

Shalapt or Shmliary a cast of weavers. See Pad- 
may and Samaj/, 

Siamaj/y a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare* 
Sdanatoga, in Mysorcy the register or accompt- 
ant 61 a manor. Sec Village Officers* i. 
82. 

Shanapu, or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria. 
Shanary a cast of Tamvls who manage palm 
trees, analogous with the Tiars of Malayalay 
the Biluarat of Tulavay and the Idigaru of 
Kamata. See these* i. 9* 

Shandayy a kind of fair. 

Shavacaduy a town of Malabar, ii. 403. 
Shaymbliary a kind of sheep. See Slieep. j 

Shaynagaruy a cast of weavers* i. 213* 21 6* 
246. 

Sheep* i. II9. ii. 13* 61, 63, 276, 383. iii. 
57, 333* 354. 

Sheikdary in Mysorcy an officer managing a di- 
vision {^Hobly'), See Purpuity, 

Shekhury Rdjdy a chief of Malabavy ii. 350. 
Shelacarpy a village of Malabar y ii. 390. 
Shepherds* iii. 383* 

Sheristadary accomptanta and registers, i. 82* 

270. ii.216. 

All island on the coast of Malabar y ii. 

393. 

Skidy munnuy a micaceous or talcose earth 
usi^ for W'hite- washing, ii. 57- 
Shin-naiy a wild beast. See Dog. 

Shiraly^ iii. 134. 

Shirnaday a district of Malabatf ii« 434* 463* 

470. 


Skisty or Skistay a valuation of a territory. See 
Survey ; and a land-tax. See Land-tax. 
Skiva-mogay, or Simogayy iii. 289* 290. 

Shota or Ckolay u town and principality called 
Tanjore by Europeans, ii. 200, 202. 

Skolnnty a kind of corn. See JIolcus j^orgkum^ 
Sholun rdyaSy a dynasty of princes* ii. 57* 38* 
80, 348* 392, 424, 426. iii. 472. 

Sicany pttra, a town of Mysorcy ii. 88. 

Siclary or Shecliary a low cast who deal la 
leather. See Madigaru, i. I9. 

Siday a weight. See Seer, 

Siddamdna-hully , iii. 311. 

Siddayy a deity of the Hindasy ii. 271. 

Siddhay a god of the jFamaf, iii. 77 $79) 82* 84. 
Siducyy a gold coin. See Mokur, 

Siinitey iii, 373. 

SUa-culluy or image-stone. See Pot-stone. 
SilaguttOy a town of Mysorcy i. 317* 

Sil/ga, a dry measure. Sep Candaca, 

Silk, and manufacture of silk* i. 208* 222. il. 

263. 

Singanaluruy a town of Karnata annexed to 
Coimbetorcy ii. 174- 

Sira, a considerable town of Mysorty i. 399« 

svbahy a Mussulman government* i. 277^ 

Sirdary a Alussulman officer* ii. 3. 

Sirjapuray a town of Mysore, i. 271. 

Siru^mugdy a village of CoimbetorCy ii. 248* 
Sitala-durga, See Ckitteldroog, 

Sivay or Jswdra, or Makadiva, or Makisworay 
a deity of the Hindus, See JLinga, i. 13* 
144, 240* 304, 334* 335. iii. 77, 92. 

— Acharyasy a cast of Karnaia, ii. 144. 

hhaktaruy a religious sect. See Pashandiy 

JangamQyi.^ZS, ii. 144. iii. 127*253*264* 
288. 

Sivana Samudra, an island in the Kaveri river* 
ii. 166* 170. 

Skins. See leather. 

Slate* iii. 360. 

Slaves. See Baiadaruy Batadaru, Cataluny 
Corary Paniany Pariary Poliavy i. 19. ii. 362* 
366, 370, 380, 406* 442* 485* 49), 495, 
526* 562. iii. 2* 35* 30* 100, IO6* 140* 243, 
280. 

Small pox. See MarirnOy ii. 285. 

Smarialy a religious sect. See Brdhmans* 

Smee* Mr. one of the commissioner's for mi^ 
figging Malabar y ii. 36l* 443. 

Smuggling, i. 49-^ ii* 457* 539* 

Soap. See Saponaceous Plants* 
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So^a, or fossile alkali^ i. 150» 211. iii* 369. 

Soil» different kinds, i. 83» p8, 103. ii. 12 1» 
122, 156, 165, 219, 255, 327- iii. 63, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 154, 157, 176, 191 , 204, 205, 
230, 244, 258, 309, 318, &c. 390. 

Solicarayf iii. 313. 

Soligaru^ a rude tribe inhabiting the mountains 
oi Karnata^ i. I 68 . ii. 178* 

Sotraka Guda, iii. 176 . 

Sepina ungady, a place in Canara^ iii. 74.. 

Soonda, or Sudha^ iii. 211, 218, 244. 

Sorcerers. Sec Cani. 

Sosila, iu. 421, 422. 

Sottluy impure soda. See «So</a. 

Soulu munnu. See Saline Earth. 

Spencer, Mr. comniissioner for the affaiFS of 
Malabar y ii.474. 

Spinning, i. 218. ii. 263. 

Spirits, distilled, i. 39- 418. iii. 52. 

Squirrels, i. 154, 387* ii* 55^ 112. 

Sravana Bclgula^ iii. 410. 

Sringa*girii a place of great celebrity t n iViy- 
sorty i. 305. ii- 74. 

Sri Permaturu^ or Srivaram Phutmr^ a town of 
Arcotf i. 6, 143. iii. 46*8. 

Sri Vaishnavam^ a religious sect. See 
mans. 

Stamp duties on cloth, ii. 240, 242, 265, 298. 

Std/fika, a cast. See Moylar. 

Star Pagoda^ called also Company's P. and 
Pu Varahun-y a gold coin, i. 128. ii. 210. iii. 
25. 

State of the country. See Appearance. 

Steel manufacture, i. 151,174. ii. 19» 

Stock. See Cattle, T<ic«ry, i. 12v3, 124, .387, 
389, 415. ii. 103, 108,’2l6, 253, 254,281, 
320, 372 , 382, 442, 477, 488, 495, 526, 
562. iii. 2, 3, 35, 48, 88, 102, 139, 194, 
246, 281, 299* 398, 428, 454. 

Strachy, Mr. a collector ii\ Malabar, ii. 517- 

Strata of rocks. See Quarries, i. 27, 42, 50, 
59. ii. 38, 43, 56, 6*0, 6 I, 68 , 78, 84, IIS, 
133, 138, 146, 184, 188 , .201, 284, 291, 
317, 341, 440. iii. 66 ', I 61 , 205, 211, 228, 
251, 300, 305, 346, 359, 366, 375, 377, 
389^ 419, 457 . 

Straw. See Fodder, 

Strings for musical instruments, i. 151. 

Succes^ion of crops. See Crops, 

among Hindus, i. 145. ii. 351, 412. 

iii. 16 , 22 , 52, 66 , 76 . 

Sudik^y an implement ibr sowing, i. 283* 


SUdraSy the font tli pure cast of Hindus. See 
Asagaru, Baydaruy BiluarOy Bniy Buntaru, 
CunsUy GoUarUy Gangricara, Ladaru, Mq» 
gayer, Morasuy Nair, Nona, Rajput y Jiuddiy 
Sadt'U, Tclinga Banijigarir, ToreaSy V aishna* 
vavty Vaylatary &c. i. 236, 242, 252, 257, 
258,313, 314. ii. 243, 268. iii. 184. 
Sugar-cane cultivation, i. Q6y 140, 284, 341, 
371, 405. ii. 101 , 300, 545, 562. iii. 42. 
85, 145, 194 , 238, 245, 275, 311, 327, 
328, 449 . 

. ■ , different kinds, i. 95 , 153, 19^, 

284, 406. ii. 101. iii. 44. 

and Jagoryy or its inspissated 

juice, manufacture, Mill, Sugar, i. 97, 

157, 158, 340, 355. ii. 101, 373. iii. 44, 
145, 311, 429 . 

Sugar-mill. See Mill, 

Suja car a, a kind of soda. See Soda. 

Suja or Sujagurry, a kind of coni. Sec Holcu^ 
spicatus^ 

Shj^swaray a celebrated temple, iii. 180. 

Suliany Rupee,, a silver coin, i. 128, tL 109> 
116 , 210 , 280 , 310. 

■ Pagoda, Hun, or V araha, a gold coin, 

i. 128, 36*4. ii. 210,310. iii. 25- " 

- . — — Fanaw, liana, or Pa/anty a gold coin, 
i. 128. ii. 210. iii. 25- 
Sunca, or custom-house. Sec Customs.. 
Sunticopa, iii. 252. 

Supari, or Betol-nut. See Areca^ 

Surdti Rupee or Rvpiya, a silver coin, iii. 25- 
Surf on the sea coast, ii. 471* hi* 8 . 

Survey of the country, i. 194, 268, 413. ii* 07^ 
99, 156, 211, 227 , 279, 295 , 319 . 332, 
403, 442, 443, 446, 46*5, 474, 486, 502^ 
518. iii. 1, 102. 

Surya-manamy or solar year of the Hindus. See- 
Calendar of Coimbelore. 

Suvarna, a river of Canara^ iii. 101 . 

Sivami, bountiful charity of one, 290, 

Swine, i. 121 . ii. 87 , 383. iii. 57* 

wild. See Boar. 

Sxcarna^reka river, iii. 43k. 

Tacavyy money advanced to poor farmers,, in 
order to enable them to procure stock, u. 
188,213. 

Tadagunpy a kind of pulse. See Dolichos Cats* 
J<^g- 

Fahsildary in Coimbetorcy and Canaroy a chief 
officer of a district [Taluc^y ii, l63, 215, 
294 , 298, 329* iii. H. 
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'i'ahatldtir^ in Mt/sorr^ an inferior officer of a 
division {IJob/jf'), S^e Mt(niii,<ir. 

'Vft'iuni, i\ to\Mi of JSl^sorCf ii. lol. 

7V//, a kind of palm. Sec Borassiis, 

'/'n/.tcaf/Ui ii town of JV/jy vo/r, ii. lf>‘2, 172. 
’Vainxiai pafjjatn^ a town of Connheiorc, ii. 2SS. 

a servant i>n the ostablishinont of each 
manor in ISlpsorc^ i. 3, 26’<>. ii. IIO. 

I'ah/v, in Mt.sorc, C<)imitcturt\ airl Caiicira, a 
suh<Iivi''ion of the co'irntry, like our counties 
or hundreds, i. SI, 270, ii. 1()3, •21;>. 
Tantarac/ter}jy u town and district of Malabar, 
ii. dS3, 4-S l«, 4-5^0, 4y 4>, 938. 

Tamaiinds, a fruit, ii. 337. 

Tamil!, a lanou«oe, called by the English of 
iNIailras JMalabars ; and a people, called also 
77gu/, who inhabit tl:e cast side of the south- 
ern end of the peninsula, i. 9» 272, 339- h. 
6*6', ;5)0, 202, 237, 246*. 

Tarnuri IWrjd, a prince called Zamorin by 
I'Juropeans, ii. 343, 34,9, 3S7, 393, 424, 
432, 435, 46*1, 46*2, 46*3, 470, 475, 499- 
'Tangnl, chief priest of the Moplay Mussul- 
mans, ii. 421 . 

7^ai>jorc^ a city of souiliern India. See Shola, 
Taa/c, See Reservoir, Water. 

Tanning. See Leather. 

Tail}/ pundal, a shed where water is distributed 
by charitulile persons to the traveller. Sec 
A cco m mod a t i o n . 

Tar, a kind rf palm. Sec Borassusm 
Tari-ho!ay, iii, 152, 218. 

'Tarhari, properly, signifies all the pro<luctions 
of a garden raised for the use of the kitchen, 
but is extended to roar.y articles cultivated 
in the same manner for dilfcrent purposes. 
See CJardcns, Kitchen. 

Tarrum, a copper coin, ii. 540. 

7\irifgara, in Mysore, one the servants on 
the establishment of a manor or village, i. 
26*9. 

'Tata pj/ni, a kind of pulse. See Doiichos 
Calsjaug. 

'Tati holay, a small river of Kaniata, ii. 176. 
'Tax ina caray, a town of Mysore, ii. 27- 
Taycutum, a village of JSlysorc, i. 36. 

Tay pallay, a scoop for watering land, iii. 50. 
2eak timber, i. 188. ii. 123, 246, 341, 385, 
389, 436, 472, 488, 502, 560. iii. 64, 205, 
230, 287- 

Telingay 'Teiiga, or Teliiigana, a nation and 
language occupying the north-east part of 


the Peninsula, and part of the east side qf 
the Subah of the Dckkan, and called Atvhra 
in Sanscrit, j. 30, 322, 358. ii. 186. 

Tellichcry„ an old establishment of the English 
in JSlniabar, ii. 51 6, 517* 

Temples. See Bitta^ Busty, Covil^ Cuncheny, 
Gudy, Mostjuc, Pagoda, Prostitutes, Religi- 
ous establishment, i. 13. ii. 57, 58, 70, 71, 
82, 214, 251, 292, 308, 413. ii: 6V,, loO, 
108, 131, 135, 138, 180, 286, 3 1, 314, 
3 .S 9 , 391, 463. 

'Tenay, a kind of corn. See Panieum ilalicum^ 

Tenures of farms, gardens, and 1 mds. See 
Batiky^ Cnndashara, Chericul, Dcvastananif 
IZnarn^ Gaynicara, Jaghtrr, Jt/tmear, Lease, 
Mortgage, Alulacara, Po/ysiur, i. 124, 157, 
271, 387, 404, 413. ii. 67, 90, lOp, 143, 
187, 212, 213, 295, 297, 3r>7, 319, 366, 
402, 429,435, 453, 46*5. hi. 18, 31, 33, 54, 
71, 9.9, 139.*179, 225, 242, 2^9, 298, 347, 
398, 453, 470. 

'Terra Japouica, Catechu, or Cut, a drug, i, 186. 
iii. 177, 179- 

Terraces formed for the cultivation of hills, i. 
84. ii. 85, 429. 

'Terricaray, iii. 312. 

'Tiar, a cast of Maly ala who manage palm 
tiei’s, aiui!o!»oiis to the Shauar of the Tamuls, 
the Bi/uara of Tutava, and Jdigaru of Kar- 
uata, I!. 415. 

'J'icory eotai, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus 
mini moo, 

Tigei>, i. 163. ii. 11, 61,96, 118, 127, 168, 
247. ni. (il, 74, 189, 210, 304, 383, 425, 
427. 

'Tigu!, liie Kaniata name for the people culled 
7 V/ /// u /s . 8i' ' • 7 \/ ni III. 

'rinil>c*r. See I'orests, 'Teak, i. 216. 

'Tippoo Sultan, lute suvereiizn <4 Mysnf \ &rr. i, 
56. () I-, ()7, 69, -4)1, 330 3.'>5. 362, 3‘/S, 
,399. h. 3, 83, 9L .94 117, i 17 5, 

192, 196, ‘214, 216, 230, 235, 236’, 245, 
251, 287, 317, 328, 350, 36*7, 422, 426, 
443, 446, 474, 491, 515, >6, 149, 558, 

550. iii. 1 1, 157, 2 4, 33, 58, 61, 63, 6S, 6.9, 
75, 8{>*, 89, 101, 129, 137, 17 8, 180, 259, 
348, 402, 464. 

, his sons, iii. 464. 

Tirtha, a pilgrimage where the ceremonies are 
performed in water, ii. 307. 

Tiruvana angady, a village of Malabar, ii. 462. 

Tithi, an annual fast in commemoration of their 
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deceased parents, performed by BrdAmans» 
See Fast, i. 24(>. 

Iltles, among the Hindus, derived from the 
construction of useful works, i. 15. 

Tobacco, i. 52, 291. ». 256, 281, 291> 315. 
iii. 386, 441. 

Togarif a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Togotaru^ a cast of weavers in Karnata^ i. 217, 
315. 

J7W«, or Tolam, a weight. See Weights, ii. 
209, 279. 354, 395, 440. 

Tonda, a shrub cultivated for its oil. See Hi- 
cinus, 

Tonuru, a town of Mysore, ii. SO, 82. 

Torcaru, a class of weavers of the tribe called 
Besia, ii. Il6, 152, 26l, 270. 

Tota, garden land or produce, in opposition to 
that which is arable. See Gardens. 

Totear, a very low cast of Tamuls, ii. 331. 

Toti, a kind of watchman belonging to the 
establishment of a village or manor in 
sore, i. 269. i*. 214. 

Tovary, a kind of pulse. Sec Cytisus, 

Tov>er, a kind of pulse. Sea Cytisus. 

Towns, i. 55,66. ii. 23, 47, 352. 

Trade. See Commerce. 

Xravancortf European name for a principality 
of Malaysia, governed by the Kerit Ram 
Rdjd, ii. 350, 405, 457, 499* 

Travelling. See Accommodation. 

*l'rees. See Forests. 

Tribes. See Christian, Hindu, Mussulman. 

Trigonclla, Fanyvn gretemn L, a kind of pulse, 

u 366, 374. ii. 281. 

Triniula Devaru, a Hindu deity, i. 359* 

Trimula Hayaka, an intelligent person of the 
Mudura family, i. 364. ii. 5. 

Trinity, doctrine of, among the Hindus, i. 335. 

Ttipaturu, iii. 461 , 

Tripura, a town of Coimhetore, ii. 278. 

Tritalay, a place in Malabar, ii. 427- 

Tritchenopoly, a town of Arcot, ii. 200. 

Triticum nionococeum Zt, 1 Two kinds of corn. 
sprlla L. 3 See Wheat. 

Tucu, a weight. See Weights, ii. 157, 209. 

Tudui'u, iii. 286. 

Tufa calcaria, or concretion of lime. See 
Lime. 

Tuiam, a weight, usually called Maund by tho 
English. See Maund. 

Tulava, a country in Hindu geography, form- 
‘ ing part of the province of Canara, See 
Rdjis, iii. 13, 18, 90, 95, 103, 110. 
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Tally, a village of the BAra-makdl, iii. 431. 
Tumbula, a rivulet of Coimhetore, ii. 192. 
Tumeuruy a town of Mysore, ii. 24. 

Tundu, the dowers of a Cedrella, a dye, i« 21 5^ 
iii. 288. 

Tunga river, iii. 287, 291- 
Tungabkadra river, iii. 303. 

Turc, a nation of Tartary, iii. 9^* 

Turin, Mr. coinniercial resident in Malabar, ii. 

529. 

Turiva^caray, a town of Mysore, ii. 58. 
Turmeric, cultivated, i. 328. ii. 450, 469* i»* 
59, 85. 

, wild, ii. 117, 335, 336. 

, usetl as a dye, i. 211. 

Tyre, milk curdled by having become sour. 
See Milk. 

Udied. Sec Phaseolus Minimoo. 

Udipu, a town of Cmnara, iii. 99- 
Udu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Minimoo, 
Ulala, a town and petty principality of Canara, 
iii. 21. 

Ulandu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Mini* 
moo. 

Uluvadi, iii. 287. 

Upadesa, or instruction, a ieligi*>us ceremony 
among the Jlindusy i. 145, 146'. ii* 273- 
Upuru, u low crust of Tclingaua, i. 303. 
Urigara, a place in Canara, iii. 9* 

among the Tamuls, a hour'* 

journey. See Measures of length. 

Uruvate, a ftnnale deity of the Hindus, ii. 271- 
Urudu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus Mi/ii* 
moo. 

Vadacurray, a place of iK>tc in bLalabar, 

ii. 514. 

V ahanicula family, an Indian dynasty, iii. 11 !• 
V aidika Urdhman, one who dedicates his time 
to devotion and study, and subsists upon 
charity. See Brdhmasi. 

Vairdgis, a cast of iM>rthern India, dedicated 
to the service of Rama, i. 303. ii. 76. 
Vaishnavam, a religious sect, i. 163 

— , a cast of the SUdras of southern 
India, dedicated to the service of Vishnu, 
culled also Satananas, i. 314, 323, 395. ii. 

129. 

Vaisyas, the third pure cast of Hindus. 

Bheri, Comatiga, Kaguratra, i. 252, 256, 

259. 

Vakia, and his descendants, kings in India, 

iii. 96. 

Valiencodu, a villaga of Malabar, ii. 413. 
m 
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f'^amanasy a religious sect of Hindus, ii. 74* 

y amnnbady, iii. 46 1 . 

yaragit, a kipd of corn. See Paspalum Jru* 
fnriitaceitm.\ 

Varaha, or Varahun^ a gold coin of India, 
cotntnoiily called Pagoda, See Pagoda, 

Varnish of Malabar, ii, 476. 

Varum, in Malabar, implies rack-rent, ii. 519. 

Vatum, a disease occasioned by cold winds, ii. 
42S. 

Vavm, a fathom. Sec Mai', 

Vaydsa, or V^eda Vayasa, or Vedi Vayasa, a 
personage celebrated among the Brahmans, 
ii. 425 iii. 76, 91* 95,98> 131. 

Vaylalar, a cast of Sudras among the Tatnuls, 
ii- 329. 

Vaylu, a kind of rice land in Malabar, ii. 563 . 

Vaypura, a town of Malabar, ii. 47 1 . 

Vaytuvan, a low cast of Malabar, ii. 482. 

Vt^dawdti river, iii. 344. 

Vees, a weight. See Weights, i. 6 . ii. 209 , 354. 

Veideswara, a deity of the Jlimh/s, ii. 93. 

Velami, tola ground cultivated like a garden, 
and w'atcred by inachiucry. Sec Gardens, 
kitchen. 

Veliafer, a district of Malabar, and its VkoJA, 
li. 434, 435. 

Vellore, a town of Arcot, 1. 18. iii. 464. 

Vencata cot ay, a village of Malabar, ii. 461. 

— glicry, ur giri, a town of Karnata 

annexed to the Bdra-^nuh/il, i. 30. 

— -Pamana, a celebrated image of 

Vishnu at Tripathi, i. 241, 359- 

Venja Nayaka, iii- 17 3. 

Ventaru, an inferior kind of spirits, iii. 77- 

Vijaya-nagmra, corrupted Beejanagur, a city 
and kingdom of Karnata, See Anagundi, 
Pdyalu, i. 194,332. 346. ii. 59» 130, 170, 
172, 173, 201 . iii. 74, b2, 97, 101 , 109, 
114, 122, 362, 364. 

Villages, i. 32, 34, 50, 400. ii. 317, 352. iii. 
427- 

Village gods, i. 388. ii. 64, 214, 2l6, 297- 

— establishment of oHicers, i. 268 , 
ii. no, 213, 297, 310. 

— servants, i. 269 . ii. IIO, 214. 

Viranchi-pura, iii. 463. 

Virapakshima, one of the deities called Suhtis, 
ii.312. 

Vira Bclalla Raya, iii. 310. 

Vira PermaVs Choultry, uA\ inn near Madras^ i» 

S, 10. 

ViVKdyas, or Vir'Rdjdtp the princes of Caorg. 
See Coorg, 
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Vir* Rdyas, Fanam, Hana, or Palam, a gold 
coin, ii. 210, 353, 280. iii. 25, 

Virika, a kind of spirits that are worshipped in 
some parts of Karnata, i. 359- ii- 120. 

, a kind of evil spirits, ii. 152. 

Visay, a weight. See Weights, and Vees, 
Vishnu, a deity of iho Hindus, i. 13, 144, 304, 
334, 335, 353. iii. 22, 77, 92, 95. Seo 
Bttdha, Krishna, Narayana, Parasu Rama, 
Rama. 

— — , Verdana RAya, a celebrated 

prince of the Belalla dynasty, i. 139 . ii* 75 , 

81. iii. 117 . 

Vishxoa Karma, chief artist in heaven, ii. 268 . 
Vitly R^ds, petty chiefs of Canara, iii. 20. 
Vullam, aland measure. See Zii/Z/a. 

— , a dry measure. Seo Bulla, 

Vydsa. Sec Vayasa. 

Wacul^eroy, a town Mifsore, i. 276 . 

Waddcl, Mr. an active magistrate in Malabar, 
ii.387, 388, 443. 

Wjiges, i. 124, 133, 212, 217, 218, 298, 390. 
ii. 12 , 17 , 22, 37 , 90 , 108 , 217, 315, 320, 

372,481, 482, 525, 56*2. iii. 35, 140, 226, 
243, 280, 298 , 306, 321, 349, 398, 428, 454, 
XValachery, a village of Malabar, ii. 494. 
Wallaja^pvl la, or Wallnj •abad, iii. 464. 
fValurtt, a town of Mysore^ i. 37, 26*4. 
JVaracadu, a town of Mysore, ii. 150* 

Warden, IVlr. a collector of Malabar, ii. 347» 
361. 

Waste land in Soonda, iii. 244. 

Watchman. Sec Talliari and 2^oti. 

Water for drink. See Donay, i. 8 , 12 , 15, 38, 
49 , 164 , 191 . ii. 71 , 91 , 92 , 255. 
Watered-land in Mysore and Coimbetore, 
called JSir* Arumba in the former, and 
Nunji in the latter, analogous -with the low- 
land of Malabar, as being inundated when 
cultivated ; but difTering, in that the supply 
of water is artificial, i.83, 98 , 137, 279, 3o4, 

ii. 98, 218, 229 , 253, 280, 300,311, 333. 

iii. 292 , 327, 421, 433, 445. 

Wax. See Bees. 

Weather, fair or rainy, hot or cold, and the 
prevailing winds, i. 24, 33,317- ii- 98, 114, 
177 , 183, 206 , 237, 249 , 280, 283, 286, 
308, 317 , 427, 433 . iii. 63, 87, 229, 271, 
286, 289, 333, 360, 373, 390, 456, 460, 
466. 

Weavers. See Bily^muggas, Cuicular, Cutiery, 
Devangas, Hairs, Padmashalay, Parriar, 
Puttuegar, Samay Shalay, Shaynagaru, Toga^ 
iarvp T^rtarv, Whalliaru, i. 221, 222, 27 X, 
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272. ii. 239* SGl, 264, 265, 276, 285, 
287, 288, 409, 442, 475. 

Weeding. See the different articles cutivated. 
Cordage, Corn, Gardens, Oil-plants, Pulse, 
Sugar-cane 

n . iron, an implement of husbandry, i. 

101, 286, 296. 

Weights. See Barua^ Candy, Cuttu, Garse, 
Maund, Polam, 1 ull. Seer, Tolanif Tucu, Vees» 
Bangalore, i. 194. 

Bdra^mdhal, iii. 437* 

Bhuwani Kudal, li. 209« 

Coimbetore, ii. 252. 

Colar, i. 301 . 

Haiga, iii. 149- 
JMadhu^^iri, i. 363. 

Madras, i. 6. 

Matin gy, ii. 157- 
Mangatore, iii. 26. 

Nagara, iii. 315. 

Palrghat, ii. 354. 

Prh/n- pat tana, ii. I16. 

Scringapatam, i. 129- 
Shctuzcai, ii. 395. 

Sira, i. 415. 

Tripura, ii. 279- 

Wells. See ^Vatcr, and Irrigation. 

Wet grains, the produce of watered or low-lands. 
Sec these articles. 

WhaUiaru, an impure cast of Karnata^ analo- 
gous with the Maliwanlu of Tclingana, and 
the Parriar of the Tamuls,\, 218, 213,352. 
Wheat, of the kind called Triticum monoctccum 
L. i. 296, 366, 373, 402, 405. ii. IO7. 

Triticum spelta L. i. 366, 374, 402, 
405. ii. 160, 281. 

White washing, i. 75. ii. 57- 
Widows among the Hindus^ Sec each cast for 
its customs respecting widows, i. 255, 260- 
ii. 3. 

Wilson, Mr. a collector in Mtitabar, ii. 540. 
Winds. See Weather. 

, land, in Malabar, effect on the health. 

See Vatum. 

Wire-drawing, i. 151. 

Wiridy, a place, i. 49* 


JVocuia, a measure of capacity and of surface^ 
See Colaga. 

Woculiga, in Karnata, a person of the Sudra 
cast who practises agriculture, called Cunabi 
by the Mussulmans, i. 258. ii. 27- in. 305. 

JVuddaru, a low cast that build mud walls, and 
dig tanks, i 310. 

Wodearu, a title of respect bestowed on priesU 
and princes. See Jangama, Rdjd of Mysore* 

Womum, a carminative seed, Anetkum* 

Woods. See Forests. 

Wool, ii. 277. iii. 331,335. 

Woollen manufacture, i. 40, 202. ii. 278. 

Worship. See Pirja, Sacrifice, Yagam ; for the 
objects of worship see each cast. 

Wudied, a kind of pulse. Sc?e Vhaseolus Mungo* 

WuW Bllu, a plant cultivated for oil. Sec St* 
samum. 

Wye, Mr. a collector of Malabar, ii. 434. 

Wynaad, or JVynaiil^ a country between Mala^ 
5arand Mysore, ii. 131, 245, 484. 538. 

Yagam, a burnt offering. See Homum* i. 423. 

Yagatz district, iii. 382. 

Yams, an esculent root. See JDioseorea, 

Yatam, called Pacoia by the English of Ma* 
dras, an instrument for raising water, i. 15, 
263, 294, 329. ii. 299» 314, 461. iii. 41. 

Yavana, the Hindu appellation for Europeans 
or Greeks, iii. 96, 97 » 112. 

Year, lunar. See Calendar of Mysore. 

, solar. See Calendar of Coimbetore and 

of Canara. 

Yellama, one of the deities called Saktis, i- 
312. ii. 25. 

Y ella-pura. iii. 207- 

Yoke, an implement of husbandry, ii. 374- 

Yudishtara and his family, an Indian dynasty. 
See Pandu. 

Zamorin, a prince of Malabar. See Temuri 

RdJd. 

Zca Mays I*, a kind of corn, i. 328, 355. ii. 

177. 

Zebu of Buff'on. See Ox. 

Zetnindar, a person holding lands ns an officer 
of revenue and police, i. 267> ii» 296. 


THE END, 







